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SERMON XXXII. 


HUMAN DEPRAVITY; 


DERIVED FROM ADAM. 


« 


, Romans v. 20. 


Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death hath passed upon all men, for that all have 
sinned. 


From these words I proposed, in a former discourse, to discuss 
the following Doctrine, 

That in consequence of the Apostasy of Adamall men have sinned. 

In the three last discourses, I have considered the Universality, 
and the Degree, of human corruption. The next subject of our 
inquiry is the Source, whence this corruption ts derived. In the 
text, as well as in the doctrine, it is exhibited as existing in con- 
sequence of the Apostasy of Adam. 

Before I proceed to a direct examination of this branch of the 
doctrine, it will be advantageous to make a few preliminary ob- 
servations. 

ist. It will, I presume, be admitted, that there is a cause of this 
depravity. | 

‘The Depravity of Man is either caused, or casual. If it be 
casual; every thing else may, for aught that appears, be casual 
also. A denial of this position, therefore, becomes a direct es- 
tablishment of the Atheistical scheme of casual existence. 


Besides, uniformity is, in all cases, a complete refutation of the 
Vor. I. 3 T 
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supposition of casualty. That mere accident should be the pa- 
rent of the same moral character in all the progeny of 4dam, or 
of uniformity of any kind, in so many thousand millions of cases, 
is contradictory to plain mathematical certainty. 

Qdly. This cause, whatever it is, is commensurate with its effects. 

As, therefore, the effects extend to.all men; it follows, that the 
cause, also, is universal. 

3dly. The cause of this depravity is undoubtedly one, and the 
same. 

This is argued, irresistibly, from the nature of the effects, which 
is every where the same. 

Athly. This cause did not always exist. 

Before their Apostasy,,our first parents were undepraved. As 
the effect did not then exist; the cause plainly did not exist. 

These observations must, I think, be admitted without a con- 
troversy. It follows, therefore, that in searching for the source 
of human corruption we must, if we act wisely, be guided by 
them: since nothing can be this source, of which all these things 
cannot be truly predicated. | 

Sthly. In inquiring after the source of human corruption we in- 
quire only after a fact. : 

This subject, sufficiently difficult in itself, has been almost al- 
ways embarrassed by uniting with it foreign considerations. A 
fact, it ought ever to be remembered, is what tt is, independently 
of every thing else. If it be true, that the corruption of Mankind 
exists in consequence of the Apostasy of 4dam; this truth can- 
not be affected by any reluctance in us to admit it; by any opi- 
nions, which we may form, of the propriety, or impropriety, of the 
dispensation; nor by any inexplicableness, arising from the ef- 
ficient cause, the moral nature, or the consequences, of the fact. 
These things may be the foundation of other inquiries, and of per- 
plexities, and difficulties, ever so great: still, they cannot even 
remotely affect the subject of the present investigation. 

6thly. When I assert, that in consequence of the Apostasy of 
Adam all men have sinned; I do not intend, that the posterity o 
Adam are guilty of his Sareea 

Moral actions are not, so far as I can see, transferable from . 
one being to another. The personal act of any agent is, in its 
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very nature, the act of that agent solely ; and incapable of being 
participated by any other agent. Of course, the guilt of such a » 
personal act is equally incapable of being transferred, or partici- 
pated. The guilt isinherent in the action; and is attributable, 
therefore, to the Agent only. > 

So clear is this doctrine, that, I presume, no evidence was ever 
supposed to be derived, originally, from Reason to the contrary 
doctrine. If, therefore, any evidence can be found to support 
this doctrine, it must be found in Revelation. But in Revelation, 
itis presumed, it cannot be found. Unquestionably it is no where 
directly asserted in the Scriptures. If it be contained in them, it 
must be by implication. Let me ask, Where is this implication ? 
Certainly not in any use of the term /mpute, commonly appealed 
to by the supporters of this scheme. I have examined with care 
every passage, in which this word, and its connexions, are used in 
the Scriptures; and feel completely assured, that it is used in a to- 
tally different sense, in every instance, without anexception. The 
Verb AoyiZouas, which is the original word, rendered by the Eng- 
lish word impute, denotes originally, and always, to reckon, to 
count, to reckon to the account of a man, to charge to his account ; 
but never to transfer moral action, guilt, or desert, from one be- 
ing toanother. ‘Thus it is said by Shimei, Let not my Lord im- 
pute this sun unto his servant: that is, Let not my Lord charge 
my sin of cursing David against me, or to my account. Thus 
also it is said, Abraham believed God; and it was counted to him 
for righteousness : that is, his faith was reckoned to him in the 
stead of that perfect legal righteousness, in the possession of 
which he would have been accepted before God. 

The passage, which seems the nearest to the purpose of those, 
against whom I am contending, is 1 Cor. xv. 22, 4s in Adam all 
die, even so in Christ shall all be made alive. The words in the 
original are "ev sw Ada and ’ev sy Xerorw. The Greek preposition 

Ey signifies very often, as any person acquainted with the lan- 
guage must have observed, exactly the same thing with the Eng- 
lish phrase by means of. The passage would, therefore, have been 
explicitly and correctly translated, as by means of Adam all die, 
even so by means of Christ shall all be made alive. Adumis, there- 
fore, only asserted, here, to be an instrumental cause of the Death 
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specified. A parallel passage will, I think, make. the justice of 
these remarks evident beyond any reasonable debate. In 1 Cor. 
vii. 14, it is said, the unbelieving husband is sanctified by the be- 
lieving wife, and the unbelieving wife is sanctified by the husband. 
No person will pretend, that in this passage the Apostle declares 
the sanctification of the believing wife to be transferred to the 
husband, so as to become the personal state, or character, of the 
husband. This is evidently not the fact, because he is still an 
unbeliever. The meaning plainly is, that by means of his wife he 
is in such a sense considered as sanctified, as to prevent his children 
from being unclean; or in more explicit terms, from being inea- 
pable of being offered to God in baptism. 

7th. Neither do I intend, that the descendants of Adam are pu- 
nished for his transgression. 

This doctrine is completely set aside by God himself, in Ezek. 
Xvili. 20, The soul that sinneth it shall die. The son shall not 
bear the iniquity of the father ; neither shall the father bear the wm- 
quity of the son; the righteousness of the righteous shall be upon 
him ; and the wickedness of the wicked shall be upon him. In this 
passage it is, | think, as explicitly as language will admit, declar- 
ed, that no man shall be punished for the sin of another; particu- 
larly that the son shall not be punished for the sin of his father; 
and, by obvious, and, I think, irresistible implication, that the sons 


of Adam shall not be punished for the sins of this, their common, 
parent. 


Having thus prepared the way, as I conceive, for the direct dis- 
cussion of the doctrine, I shall now proceed to adduce in support 
of its truth the following proofs. 

I. The Text. 

Here it is asserted, that by one man sin entered into the world; 
oy “evog “avbewms; through, or by means of, one man. 1 will not take 
upon me to say, that the Apostle declares the sin of Adam to be 
the only supposable, or possible, cause of the entrance of sin in- 
to the world; but he plainly declares it to be the actual cause. 
The sin, which thus entered, he declares also to be universal ; 
even as universal, as the death, which entered by sin. In the 18th 
verse, which is separated from the text by a parenthesis only, the 
Apostle teaches us in the most direct terms, that this universat 
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sin is a consequence of the transgression of 4ddam. His words are, 
Therefore, as by the offence of one, or as in the original, ds eves 
waparruparos, by one offence, judgment came upon all to condemna- 
ion; and in the 19th verse, By one man’s disobedience, many, in 
the original, ‘os woAAa the many, were made, in the Greek, xaresadncav, 
were constituted, sinners. The meaning of these passages is, } 
think, plainly the following; that by means of the offence, or 
transgression of JAdam, the judgment, or sentence of God, came 
apon all men unto condemnation; because, and solely because, 
all men, in that state of things, which was constituted in conse- 
quence of the transgression of Adam, became sinners. 

I have heretofore declared, that the manner, in which the state 
of things hecame such, is not at all involved in the present discussion. 
I now observe further, that I am unable to explain this part of 
the subject. Many attempts have been made to explain it; but 
I freely confess myself to have seen none, which was satisfactory 
to me; or which did not leave the difficulties as great, and, for 
aught I know, as numerous, as they were before. I shall not 
add to these difficulties by any imperfect explanations of my own. 
At the same time, I repeat, that the fact in question is not at all 
affected by these difficulties ; and that a denial of this fact is per- 
plexed with difficulties, which are greater, both in number and 
degree. ’ | 

Il. The Doctrine is evident, also, from the Sentence pronounced 
on our first parents. . 

In this sentence God declared, that the ground was cursed for 
the sake of Adam, or because of his transgression ; that it should 
bring forth thorns and thistles ; that he should eat bread in the 
sweat of his brow ; and that both he and his wife should lead lives 
of toil; suffering, and sorrow, until they should finally return to the 
dust, from which they were taken. In a former discourse it was 
shown, that all the parts of this sentence have been regularly ful- 
filled, from the beginning to the present day. All of them, there- 
fore, constituted a sentence, actually pronounced on all the pro- 
geny of Adam, and proved to be so, because it is executed on them 
all. The cursing of the ground, particularly, by which it was de- 
prived of its former spontaneous fruitfulness, and condemned to 
perpetual sterility ; by which thorns and briars were substitut- 
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ed for the fruits of Paradise ; and by which, ease, happiness, and 
immortality, were exchanged for labour, suffering, and death, 
‘inwrought into the very constitution, now given to the Earth; 
was a fact, which involved, of course, the punishment of all men; 
because all men suffer distress by means of this fact; and ‘be- 
cause no rational beings, beside sinners, are in the Providence 
of God subjected to any suffering. Every descendant of 4dam 
must, of course, be an inhabitant of the world, which was thus 
cursed ; and must of necessity be a partaker of the very evils, 
denounced in this curse. When the sentence was declared, 
therefore, it was certainly foreseen, that all those, who would 
afterwards share in the sufferings, which it disclosed; that is, all 
the children of Adam; would be sinners. As all the progeny of 
Adam must inhabit the world thus cursed; all must necessarily 
partake of these evils; because they were inseparably united to 
the world, in which they dwelt. If, then, it was not foreseen, 
that they would be sinners; the curse must have been denounced 
against them, either when obedient and virtuous; or while their 
future moral character was uncertain. The former will not be 
admitted by any man: the latter will no more be admitted by 
any man, if he reflect at all on the subject: for God can no more 
be supposed to condemn, and punish, those, who are not known 
by him to be sinful, than those, who are known to be virtuous. 
It follows therefore, that, as the world was thus changed in con- 
sequence of the transgression of ddam; and of a paradise be- 
came a wilderness of thorns and briars: so, in consequence of 
the same transgression, the character of Man was also changed; 


and instead of being immortal, virtuous, and happy, he became 


the subject of sin, suffering, ‘nd death. With respect to one of 
these ceinsite wNtaatte’ viz. the mortality of mankind, the Apostle 


Paul expressly asserts the doctrine in a passage, already quoted _ 


. for another purpose. Jn, or by means of, Adam, all die. As 
neither death, nor any other suffering, befals virtuous beings; 
this passage may be fairly considered as a full confirmation of the 
doctrine at large. 

Hii. The Doctrine is dir ectly declared by Moses, when he fore 
us, that Adam begut a son in his own Likeness. 

The meaning of the word dikeness, that is, the meaning, inten- 


* 
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tionally attached to it by Moses, cannot, I think, be mistaken. 
In the first chapter of the same history he introduces God as say- 
ing, Let us make man in our own image, after our likeness ; and 
subjoins, so God created Man in his own image; in the image of 
God created he him. Ina former discourse I have shown, that 
the likeness, or image, here mentioned, is the Moral image of 
God; consisting, especially, in knowledge, righteousness, and true 
holiness ; as we are informed by St. Paul. After dwelling so 
particularly on the image of God, in which Man was created, and 
on the fact, that Man was created in this image; it cannot, I 
think, be questioned, that Moses intended to inform us, that Seth. 
was begotten in the moral likeness of Adam after his apostasy ; 
and sustained, from his birth, a moral character, similar to that, 
which his two brothers, Cain and Abel, also sustained. This view 
of the subject appears plainly to have been adopted by Job, when 
he asks, Who can bring a clean thing out of an unclean? Not 
one: (Job xiv. 4.) by Bildad, when he asks, How then can Man 
be justified with God; or how can he be clean, that is born of a wo- 
man: (xxv. 4.) by David, when he says, (Psalm li. 5.) Behold I 
was shapenin iniquity, and in sin did my mother conceive me: and 
by St. Paul when he says, 4s we have borne the image of the earth- 
ly, (ddam,) so we shall bear the image of the heavenly, (Adam,) 
(1 Cor. xv. 49.) But if Seth, Cain, and Abel, derived their cor- 
ruption from the Apostasy of their parents; then it is true, not 
only that their corruption, but that of all mankind, exists in con- 
sequence of that Apostasy. 

Accordingly, our Saviour declares universally, that, that which 
-is born of the flesh, is flesh ; and that, that only, whichis born of the 
Spirit, or born again, ts spirit. In this declaration he certainly 
teaches us, that the fleshly character is inseparably connected with 
the birth of man : it being an invariable attendant of that birth. 
In other words, every parent, as truly as 4dam, begets children 
in his own moral likeness. It hardly needs to be observed, that 
the moral character, denoted, in this observation of our Saviour, 
by the term flesh, is a corrupt character. The caraal, or fleshly, 
mind, says St. Paul, is. enmity against God; not subject to has 
Law, neither indeed can be : and again, To be carnally, or fleshly, 
minded is Death. In the Original, the words, in both passages 
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re ppovinwe FNS CURKOS § the minding of the flesh : : the exercise of 
our thoughts and affections in that manner, which accords with 
the fleshly, or native, character. 

IV. In exact accordance with this scriptural representation, the 
Doctrine is strongly evinced by the conduct of Children, as soon as 
they become capable of moral action. 

Children in the morning of life are, as was remarked in the 
preceding discourse, unquestionably amiable ; more so in many 
respects than at any future period ; that is, whenever they do not 
at some future period become the subjects of sanctification. 
Some children also, as we are taught in the Scriptures, are sanc- 
tified from the womb. Still even these in some degree, and all 
others in a greater degree, exhibit, from the dawn of moral ac- 
tion, evil affections, and evil conduct. They are rebellious, dis- 
obedient, unkind, wrathful, and revengeful. All of them are 
proud, ambitious, vain, and universally selfish. All of them, 
particularly, are destitute of piety to God ; the first, and far the 
most important exercise of virtue. They neither love, fear, nor 
obey him; neither admire his divine excellence, nor are thank- 
ful for his unceasing loving kindness. Immense multitudes of 
them are taught these duties from the commencement of their 
childhood; yet they can be persuaded to perform them by no 
species of instruction, hitherto devised. A virtuous mind would, 
of course, from the mere knowledge of God ; without any known 
law; without any other motive except what is found in his great- 
ness, excellency, and goodness to us; admire and love, reve- 
rence and glorify, Him with all the heart. But no instance of 
this nature can be produced. ' I have been employed in the edu- 
cation of children and youth more than thirty years, and have 
watched their conduct with no small attention and anxiety. Yet 
among the thousands of children, committed to my care, I cannot 
say with truth, that I have seen one, whose native character I had 
any reason to believe to be virtuous; or whom I could conscien- 
tiously pronounce to be free from the evil attributes, mentioned 
above. In addition to this, it ought to be observed, that no 
child, unspotted with sin, is mentioned in the records of History. 
This, I think, could not be, had the fact ever existed. 

Mankind therefore, according to the language of the Psalmist, 
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are estranged from the womb, and go astray as soon as they be 
born. 4 a 
The opposers of the doctrine undertake to avoid the ghee of 
this argument by attributing the corruption of children to Exam- 
ple, and the propensity of human nature to Imitation. 

The power of Example I readily acknowledge to be great, and 
‘the propensity to Imitation, strong. I acknowledge, also, that 
from these sources we may derive a satisfactory explanation of 
- many things, both good and evil, which are*done in the world. 
Stl, I apprehend, the objection is a very saponin answer to 
the argument in question. For, 

Ist. On beings, who were virtuously inclined, a good example 
ought certainly to have more power than an evil one. 

On beings, neither virtuously nor viciously inclined, virtuous 
and vicious examples must, of course, be equally influential ; as 
on beings, sinfully inclined, it is acknowledged, sinful examples 
have an influence entirely preponderating. All this is evident, 
because virtuous beings must love virtuous conduct, and follow 
it; as much as vicious beings love, and follow, vicious conduct ; 
and because neutral beings, if such are supposed to exist, can 
have no bias to either. If, then, mankind were virtuously in- 
clined; they would follow with a clear and universal preponde- 
ration virtuous examples. If neither virtuously nor sinfully in- 
clined; they would follow virtuous and sinful examples alike, 
and with an equal propensity to imitation. But neither of these 
facts is found in human experience. Virtuous examples, it is ac- 
knowledged, have some degree of influence; but all men know 
this influence to be exceedingly, and distressingly, small. This 
truth is seen every day, in every place, and in every person. 
Whence arises the superior influence of vicious example, but 
from the fact, that it is more pleasing to the human heart? In 
Heaven such example could have no influence. : 

2dly. If the first men were virtuous ; as the objection supposes 
all men to be by nature, and as according to the objection these 
must have been; there could have been no evil examples, and upon 
this plan no sin, in the world. 

Virtuous men, that is, men wholly virtuous, can not exhibit 


an evil example. If, then, the first men were virtuous, their im- 
Vou. Il. 2 
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nediate successors had no vicious example to follow; and must, 
therefore, have beer themselves virtuous. Of course, the exam- 
ple, which they set also, was only virtuous. Hence those, who 
followed them, must have been virtuous; and i in like manner all 
their successors. Upon this plan, Sin could never have entered 
the world. But Sin is in the world; and is, and ever has been, 
the universally prevailing character of the human race. The 
objectors, therefore, are reduced by their scheme to this dilem- 
ma: [ither virtuous men set sinful examples ; which is a plain 
contradiction ; or men became sinful without sinful examples. 

Should it be said, that, after 4ddam and Eve apostatized, they 
corrupted their children by their own sinful example; who again 
corrupted theirs; and thus every generation became the means 
of corrupting those who followed them; and that in this manner 
the existence of a sinful character in mankind may be explained: 
T answer, that I readily admit the premises, to a certain extent ; 
but wholly deny the conclusion. .4dam and Eve, speedily after 
their apostasy, that is, before they had children, became peni- 
tents. The example, therefore, which they exhibited to their 
children, was such, as penitents exhibit; expressive of their ab- 
horrence of sin, and of their humble obedience to God. Such 
an example penitents now exhibit; and such a one, without a 
question, they have always exhibited. But this example, pre- 
ponderating greatly in favour of virtue, must have had substan- 
tially the same influence with one perfectly virtuous. Of course, 
ihe perfectly virtuous minds of 4dam’s children must by this ex- 
ample have been strongly biassed to virtue; and according to 
this scheme could not have failed of retaining their virtuous cha- 
racter. But this is plainly contrary to the fact. The descen- 
dants of Adam, of the first, and of every succeeding, generation, 
were evidently sinful beings; and in the course of ten genera- 
tions became so universally and absolutely sinful, that, except 
Noah and his family, God destroyed them all by the Deluge. 
God himself declares concerning them, that every imagination of 
the thoughts of their hearts was only evil continually ; that it re- 
pented the Lorn, that he had made Man upon the earth, and griev- 
ett him at his heart. Yn vain, therefore, do we look for the pro- 
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per influence of virtuous examples on children, born virtuous, 
among the early descendants of ddam. ‘socom 
wrt eNetiihctite are born with neutral characters, not inclined 
either to good or to evil, the difficulty will not be seriously lessen- 
ed. In this case men ought now to be as generally virtuous as 
sinful; because this character furnishes exactly the same pro- 
bability of the prevalence of virtue, as of sin. But no such 
equality has at any period of time existed. On the contrary, 
men are now, and ever have been, without an exception, sinners. 

Uniform sin proves uniform tendency to sin: for nothing more 
is meant by tendency, in any case, but an aptitude in the nature 
_ of a thing to produce effects of a given kind. With this mean- 
ing only in view, we say, that it is the nature, or tendency, of an 
apple-tree to produce apples; and of a fig-tree to produce figs. 
In the same manner we must, I think, say, if we would say 
‘the truth, that it is the tendency, or nature, of the human heart 
to sin. 
~ It is further objected, that the uniformity of sin in children, and 
therefore in all the human race, may be fairly explained by the 
nature of Moral Agency. 

‘It is to be observed, that such, as make this bi jhalinn sup- 
pose the Freedom of the Will to lie in self-determination; the 
liberty of indifference ; and the liberty of contingency. By per- 
sons, who hold this scheme, a more unfortunate objection to the 
doctrine could not, I apprehend, have been easily devised. 
~ f the freedom of the will is the freedom of Contingency ; then 
‘plainly its volitions are all accidents ; and certainly the chances, 
arithmetically considered, are as numerous in favour of virtuous 
volitions, as of sinful ones. There ought therefore, on this plan, 
to be, and ever to have been, as many absolutely virtuous per-* 
sons in the world, as sinful. —— all ought not to be sin- 
ful. 

Sf the freedom of the will is the freedom of Indifference ; the same 
‘consequence ought to follow: for, if there be no bias in the mind to- 
wards either virtue or sin, at the time immediately preceding each of 
its volitions ; and the freedom of each volition arises out of this fact ; 
then certainly, there being no bias either way, the number of vir- 
tueus, and that of sinful, volitions must naturally be equal: and 
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no cause can be assigned, ‘why every man, independently of his 
renovation by the Spirit of God, should be sinful only. ‘ 

If the Liberty of the Will consist in Self-determination ; and the 
mind, without the influence of any motive, first wills that it will 
form a second volition ; and this volition depends for its freedom 
on the existence of such a preceding one; then it is plain, that 
from these preceding volitions as many virtuous as sinful ones 
ought to be derived; because the preceding, or self-determining, 
voliaoh: are by the supposition, under no influence or bias from 
any cause whatever. 

Thus it is evident, that according to all these sdpiseditions there 
could be no preponderancy, much less an universality, of sin in 
the world. The state of facts is, therefore, wk irieinsr to the 
objection, as supported by them all. 

Further, the Freedom of Will, and consequently Moral aigatabgi 
in Man in this world, is the same with that of the Spirits of just 
men made perfect in Heaven; the same with that of Angels; the 
same with that of the Man Christ Jesus. Whence, then, does it 
come to pass, that the same moral agency leads, or influences, 
these beings universally to virtue, and men in this world univer- 
sally to sin? This question the objectors are bound to answer. 

V. The last proof of the Doctrine, which I shall adduce at the 
present time, is the Death of Infants. 

_A great part of mankind die in infancy, before they are, or can 
be, capable of moral action; in the usual meaning of that phrase. 
Their death is attended with all the apparent suffering, usually 
experienced by persons of riper age, and with such suffering, at 
least, as plainly is often intense. ‘Their death is, also, an ordi- 
nance of God; a dispensation of his immediate government. 
The language of this dispensation cannot, I think, be mistaken; 
and its meaning cannot be that of approbation. It is also the 
language, literally, of the Curse, denounced against our first pa- 
rents; and the execution of that Sentence, so far as this world 
is concerned. So St. Paul has directly declared, Death has 
passed upon all men for that all have sinned. The wages of sin 
as death. Death then, the fruit, or wages of sin, the punishment 
denounced against it in the original sentence, must, I think, be 
acknowledged to be indubitable evidence of the existence of de- 
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pravity in every moral being; that is, every being capable « of 
depravity ; who is the subject of death. 

Tt ought here to be remembered, that death arrests Infants in 
every fot of distress and terror, in which it befals persons of 
riper years. They, together with others, are swept away by the 
immediate hand of God in those various. judgments, with which 
He awfully punishes Mankind. They are swept away by the 
silent, awful hand of the pestilence ; are consumed by the con- 
flagration ; overwhelmed by the volcano; swallowed up by the 
earthquake ; and wasted by the lingering agonies of famine. At 
the same time, they suffer, from Mankind, all the deplorable vio- 
lence of war, and the unnatural cruelties of persecution. 

With these facts in view, we are compelled to one of :these 
conclusions; either that Infants are contaminated in their moral 
nature, and born in the likeness of apostate d4dam ; a fact irre- 
sistibly proved, so far as the most unexceptionable analogy can 
prove any thing, by the depraved moral conduct of every infant, 
who lives so long, as to be capable of moral action: or that God 
inflicts these sufferings on moral beings who are perfectly inno- 
cent. I leave the alternative to the choice of those, who. object 
against this doctrine. 

_ There are but two objections to this argument within my know- 
ledge. The first is, that beyond the grave Infants may be com- 
pensated for ther sufferings by receiving superior degrees of happr- 
ness. This Objection will be easily seen to be of no validity. 
It is certainly unnecessary for God to make Infants unhappy, 
here, in order to make them happy in any manner whatever, 
hereafter. Angels are made completely happy in heaven, with- 
out having suffered any preceding unhappiness. Plainly, Infants 
might be made happy, to any degree, inthe same manner. But 
if the sufferings of Infants are unnecessary, then they are cause- 
less, on the scheme of this Objection; and God is supposed to 
create so much misery, merely to compensate it by so much fu- 
ture enjoyment. I think this conduct will not, soberly, be at- 
tributed to the Creator; since it would plainly be disgraceful te 
any of his Intelligent creatures. 

The second Objection is, that God governs the Universe by Ge- 
neral Laws; and that m their operation, mmequatities, and evils, 
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ought to be expected. There are two answers to this objection. 
The first is, that God cannot be supposed to establish any gene- 
ral law, which produces injustice; such as the suffering of virtu- 
ous beings must be acknowledged to be. The second is, that — 
this is itselfa general law; extending probably to one third, or one 
fourth, of the human race. The dispensation therefore, and not 
the exceptions, is unequal and evil, according to this scheme. 
Surely the difficulty is not lessened by such a supposition. 

It will probably be farther said, that so many difficulties attend 
this part of the doctrine, as to perplex, and distress, the mind no less 
than the suppositions already refuted. The difficulties, attending 
the existence of Moral Evil are, I readily acknowledge, very 
great, and they easily become very distressing ; whatever scheme 
of thought we may adopt concerning this subject; that is, if we 
pursue it to any extent. But, I apprehend, the chief of those 
difficulties, which necessarily attend us, will be found to lie in the 
Fact, that Moral Evil exists. To these we may, or may not, as 
we please, add others, found in the particular scheme of doctrine, 
which we choose to adopt. The doctrine, asserted in this dis- 
course, is, I think, unanswerably supported by Revelation, and 
by Facts. Of course, it adds to the original difficulties, inherent 
in the existence of Moral Evil, no new ones of its own. The 
schemes, which lam opposing, contain, on the contrary, a new 
series of embarrassments, beside those, which are common te 
them and to the doctrine of this discourse. The truth is, the sub: 
ject of Moral Evil is too extensive, and too mysterious, to be 
comprehended by our Understanding. Some things, the Scrip- 
tures teach us concerning it; and these are usually furnished 
with important evidence from facts. Many other things, per- 
taining to this subject, lie wholly beyond our reach. What we 
can know, it is our duty, and our interest, to know. Where 
knowledge is unattainable, it is both our duty and interest to 
trust humbly and submissively to the instructions of Him, who is 
Tue Onty Wise. 

But in this so difficult and perplexing dispensation there is no: 
thing more absolutely inexplicable, than in many others, which, 
because we are less interested in them, we generally consider as 
scarcely mysterious at all. I will mention one, out of very 
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many. The state of the Animal world, generally, is such, as to 
baffle all human investigation. Why most animals exist at all, 
and why any of them are unhappy ; are subjects, which defy and 
silence, the most ingenious inquiries of Man. Nor 1s it origin- 
ally strange, that the dispensations of a Being, whose ways are 
above ours, as the heavens are higher than the earth, should be in- 
comprehensible, and inexplicable, by us. 

It ought to. be here remembered, that that, which is true, is not 
Seated. by any difficulty whatever, so far as its truth merely is 
concerned; and that that, which is known, is not rendered less 
certain by that, which is unknown; whatever connexion may 
exist between them; or whatever embarrassments may arise 
concerning that, which is unknown. 

It was with these views, that I chose to state the doctrine of 
this discourse in the words, in which it was expressed. I ob- 
served, that in consequence of the Apostasy of Adam all men have 
sinned. The universality of sin was, I trust, proved sufficiently 
in two preceding discourses. In this, if I mistake not, it has 
been proved, that the sin of Mankind has existed in consequence 
of that.Apostasy. By this language I presume my audience un- 
derstand me to intend, that if Adam had not fallen, sin would not 
have entered this world. To this single fact I have confined all 
my observations ; because this is the simple account, given in 
the Scriptures ; a because I supposed it capable of being 
easily comprehended, and satisfactorily proved. 

I shall only add, that a Cause of human depravity is here al- 
leged, of which all the characteristics, mentioned in the com- 
mencement of.this discourse, may be truly predicated: viz. The 
corruption of that Energy of the Mind, whence volitions flow ; and 
which Ihave heretofore asserted to be the seat of moral character in 
Rational beings. This cause must be acknowledged to be uni- 
versal ; to be every where the same ; and not to have abede existed. 
It must also be conceded, that it began to exist, according to the 
Scriptures, as early as the effects, which have given birth to all 
our inquiries concer ning the Corruption of Mankind. ) 
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Wherefore, as by one man sin entered into the world, and death by 
sin, and so death hath passed upon all men for that all have 
sinned. 


Iw the four preceding discourses I have endeavoured to show the 
Universality, and Extent, of human corruption ; and its existence 
an consequence of the Apostasy of Adam. It is now my design to 
subjoin to the observations, made in these discourses, several 
Remarks, naturally arising from the consideration of this subject, 
and of no inconsiderable importance. The end of all doctrinal 
preaching is to persuade men cordially to receive truth, that they 
may be governed by it in their conduct ; and of preaching, in any 
particular instance, to persuade them seit to receive one truth, in 
order to their reception of others. 

From doctrines so important, and so absolutely fundamental, 
as those, which have occupied these discourses, very numerous 
inferences, of great moment, cannot fail to be drawn by a mind, 
addicted to solemn contemplation. A small number of thet: 
only, can, however, be mentioned with advantage in a single 
sermon. For the present occasion I have selected the following. 
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I. It is evident from the last of these discourses, that the corrup- 
tion of Man is not the result of any given sgn of Government, 
nor of any given character in Rulers. 

At this subject I have glanced in a former discourse ; but have 
reserved the more extensive discussion, which it merits, for the 
present occasion. 

It has been frequently and iAuinphantly said, particularly in 
modern times, that the corruption of mankind is wholly artificial ; 
and owes its existence to civilized society ; particularly to the forni 
and administration of government, and to the civil and ecclesias- 
tical rulers of mankind. 

Lhe method, in which these orders of men are supposed te 
have corrupted their fellow-men, is that of oppression. At least, 
this is considered as the chief instrument of the corruption; and 
is supposed to operate, principally, in two ways; viz. keeping 
them poor, and keeping them ignorant. 

It ought, undoubtedly, to be acknowledged, that the rulers of 
mankind have extensively corrupted them, that they have also 
greatly oppressed them, and that by keeping them poor and ig- 
norant they have contributed in a very great and guilty degree to 
the increase of their corruption. It ought to be further acknow- 
ledged, that rulers, and other men of wealth and influence, have 
much more effectually, and extensively, corrupted their fellow- 
men by example, art, and seduction ; by exhibiting to them pow- 
erful temptations; placing within their reach the means of sin; 
making the path to perpetration smooth, easy, and safe; and 
presenting to them arguments, ingeniously and laboriously con- 
trived to justify them in the commission; than they have ever 
done by both the methods, alleged above. The philosophers, 
with whom I am contending, have probably insisted less on this 
source of human corruption, partly because they wished to ren- 
der the men in question odious, and thought this an efficacious 
méan of accomplishing their purpose; and partly because they 
were sensible, that themselyes were deeply implicated in the 
charge of corrupting mankind in the manner last mentioned. So 
far as argument and influence have increased the turpitude of the 
human character, few men are chargeable with so great a share 
of the guilt. Their arguments concerning moral subjects have 
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been commonly mere means of seduction; and their example 
has only seconded their arguments. A host of ancient philoso- 
phers were banished from Rome, as a public nuisance. Had a 
large proportion of modern ones lived in the same city, at the 
same time, there is little reason to doubt, that they would have 
shared the same fate, for the same reason. 

The form of Government, also, in some cases, and the pecu- 
liar administration of it in others, have undoubtedly contributed 
in a distinguished degree to the depravation of mankind. Mo- 
narchies have produced this effect by immense patronage; by 
the operations of despotic power, demanding and effectuating a 
slavish dependence, and a base sacrifice of principle, in their 
subjects ; by splendour, luxury, war, and a general! dissoluteness 
of manners. Republican governments, although in certain cir- 
cumstances more favourable to virtue, have yet, at times, been 
equally pernicious by furnishing opportunities, and strong tempt- 
ations, for the sacrifice of integrity at elections, for caballing, 
bribery, faction, private ambition, bold contentions for place 
and power, and that civil discord, which is naturally accompa- 
nied by the prostration of Morality and Religion. Thus Rome, 
in the time of Marius and Sylla, degenerated with inconceivable 
rapidity. This example many other Republics have been but 
too willing to follow. The heathen priests and princes, also, al- 
though generally believing in the most serious manner the mise- 
rable, demoralizing idolatry, which they professed, found a deep 
interest in the establishment of their religious systems, and the 
deplorable corruption, by which they were of course attended. 

The Romish Merarchy, uniting in itself all authority both se- 
cular and ecclesiastical, presented immense inducements to the 
love of wealth, power, splendour, and sensuality ; and vast means 
of gratifying these corrupt propensities of the human heart. At 
the same time, it held out the most efficacious motives to the per- 
petuation of these enjoyments by keeping Mankind in a state of 
abject ignorance, slavery, and corruption. In this manner it con- 
tributed more to this dreadful purpose than any other political 
system, which the world has ever seen. Like the mountains, 
_ piled up by the Giants, it seemed, for.a time, to menace Heaven 
itself with the loss of its dominion over the Earth; and, like 
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the Deluge, swept from this world almost every thing which had | 
- life. 

It must further be conceded, that among protestant ministers, 
although plainly the most unblameable and exemplary class of 
men, who in equal numbers have ever appeared in this world, 
there have not been wanting those who, by means of their latitu- 
dinarian doctrines, and loose lives, have exercised a malignant 
influence over their fellow-men, and contributed in a serious de- 
gree to the depravation of the human character. 

Finally, Infidel Philosophers, of modern times, have surpassed, 
in the wonderful rapidity and success, with which they have dis- 
solved the human character, and destroyed the very remembrance 
of principle, even the portentous mischiefs of the Romish Hie- 
rarchy. Were it not, that such nuisances to the world are, in 
their very nature, incapable of operating with such efficacy for 
any long continuance; they would change the earth into a desert, 
where no principle would spring, and no happiness grow. Like 
the Genii, fabled in Arabian Tales, they would enchant the 
towns and cities of this world with a more than magical wand; 
and, where rational and immortal beings once lived and acted, 
where morals flourished, Religion scattered her blessings, and 
the worship of God ascended to Heaven as the odour of sweet in- 
cense, leave nothing but the forms of men; without motion, with- 
out life, without souls ; imprisoned beyond the hope of escape 
within their encompassing walls, and surrounded by nothing but 
silence, solitude, and death. : 

. These concessions will, it is presumed, be thought sufficiently 
liberal and ample. Still the doctrine, against which they have 
been pleaded, is not even remotely affected by them; but stands 
in full force, and on the basis of conclusive evidence. For, 
Ist. The subjects of virtuous rulers have been deeply depraved. 
Rulers, although in a great majority of instances corrupt, and, 
in many, wonderfully corrupt, have yet in many others been vir- 
tuous, and in some eminently virtuous. It will not, as with truth 
it. plainly cannot, be denied, that virtuous rulers have had a real 
and happy influence in reforming those, whom they governed. 
The example, and efforts, of all men in high authority have ever 
been efficacious; if good, to encourage virtue; if evil, to promote 
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vice. The good, which virtuous rulers have done, has not been 
here merely negative: that is, they have not merely ceased to 
corrupt their fellow-men ; but with a positive efficacy they have 
directly contributed to make them better. This is so evident 
from uniform experience, that an attempt to prove it would only 
be a waste of time. Example and influence are proverbially 
powerful, even in private life; and no man needs to be informed, 
that they are more effectual in the chair of authority, than in the 
cottage. Nor will any man, acquainted with history, deny, that 
David, Hezekiah, and Josiah, the Maccabees, Alfred the Great, Ed- 
ward VI; or the two elder Gusiavuses, reformed, in a serious 
degree, the nations over whom they presided. | 
Still it is equally well known to all persons of information, that 
no ruler, and no succession of rulers, ever changed the native cha- 
racter of man in any such manner, as to make the nations, whom 
they governed, generally virtuous; or at all to lessen the evi- 
dence, which supports the doctrine of universal depravity. What 
they have done we style, with metaphysical exactness, Reforma- 
tion; that is, forming anew the moral character, which’'they actu- 
ally found, and which, only, was every where the subject of their 
ellorts. In our very language we thus testify, unwillingly perhaps, 
that the moral character of our race is such, as needs to be formed 
anew ; or, in other words, is depraved. Even this reformation good 
rulers have accomplished with great labour and difficulty ; and it 
was confined to a number of instances, ina melancholy degree mo- 
derate. Of this truth flagrant proof has been furnished in the sud- 
den and deplorable revival of all kinds of iniquity at the moment, 
when the restraining influence of a good ruler has been taken away 
by death and new license has been given to the free indulgence of 
the native human propensities by the succession of a wicked prince 
to the sceptre. Sucha prince has had more influence to corrupt a 
nation in a year, than a virtuous one to,amend them during his 
whole reign. Manasseh pulled down in a day what Hezekiah 
had been building up through his life. Or, perhaps, in more ex- 
act language, what virtuous princes accomplish with such vast 
labour, dissolves of itself, under the malignant influence of cor- 
puption universally experienced; and universally operating, 
whenever that corruption is freed from the restraints, imposed on 
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it by Virtue, seated upon the throne. Were the mind of man ori- 
ginally inclined to virtue, this would be impossible. 

Qdly. Those subjects, who have been raised above the oppression 
and ignorance contended for, have not been more free than others 

from this depravity. 

If the oppression and ignorance, specified, were indeed the 
causes of this corruption; then the corruption ought not to be ex- 
tended to those subjects, who were neither ignorant, nor oppress- 
ed. But wedo not find these men, in fact, any better than their 
fellow-subjects. 

_ On the contrary, the more that men have possessed the means “f 
ms pl and sin; the more wealth, independence, and self-con- 
trol they have enjoyed; the more corrupt they have usually 
been. How often do we see a youth, or a poor man, by coming 
suddenly.to opulence, and high personal independence, lose his 
former sober, decent character, and become at once grossly im- 
moral? So common is this fact, as to be proverbially remarked, 
and to be the foundation of important prudential maxims concern- 
ing the management of our children. All observing men, even 
of the most ordinary education, hold it as a fundamental doctrine 
of experience, that ct is harder to bear prosperity than adversity. 

Men of science, Jearning, and extensive information, have, in 
the mean time, been to a great extent exceedingly corrupt and 
wicked ; incomparably more so in degree, than the ignorant ; 
and proportionally as much so in the number of instances. The 

ancient philosophers, the most learned and intelligent men of the 
Heathen world, were very generally gross examples of sin. _ Infi- 
del philosophers in. modern times have, in this respect, certainly 
not fallen behind them. Of the former of these assertions Cicero, 
Plutarch, Lucian, Seneca, and Diogenes Laertius, themselves phi- 
losophers, are ample and unimpeachable witnesses ; of the latter, 
the writings, and lives, of the philosophers themseives. The 
truthis, as any man, who knows any thing of the subject, readily 
discerns; knowledge is a thing, entirely distinct from virtue, not 
necessarily connected with it, and, without virtue, is but too of- 
- ten the means of ingenious, powerful, and dreadful iniquity. There 
is not a reason, furnished by experience, to induce a belief, that 
the increase of knowledge. is of course the increase of virtue. 
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3dly.. In those states of society, where Rulers have the least in- 
fluence which 2s possible in the present world, men are not less vi- 
dious, in proportion to their power of being vicious, than they are, 
where Rulers have the greatest influence. 

For complete proofof this assertion I appeal to the state of the 
aboriginal Americans. In the state of society existing among 
these people, men are as independent, andas little influenced by 
power, authority, and governmental example, as men, living to- 
gether,can be. Here, neither kings, nor nobles, nor priests, have 
any other weight, or control, than that, which springs of course 
from the mere gathering together of human beings. Yet no man, 
who knows any thing of the morals of these people, can hesitate 
to acknowledge them corrupt, in a degree enormous and dreadful. 
Fraud, falsehood, lewdness, drunkenness, treachery, malice, cruel- 
ty, and murder, acted out in the most deplorable manner, are strong 
and dreadful features of the whole savage character. Here, then, 
the vice exists anterior to artificial society, and in the state, nearest 
to that, which is called “* The State of Nature.” _Whatis true of 
the American savages is true of all others ; and universally furnishes 
undeniable proof of fearful depravity, originally inherent in Man 
and wholly independent of the causes alleged in this objection. 

4thly. Republics have been equally corrupt with monarchies. 

In Republics the influence, and the oppression, of Kings are 
unknown. If, then, Republics have been no less corrupt than 
monarchies ; regal oppression and influence are falsely alleged 
as the proper and original causes of human depravity ; since, here, 
they do not exist. In the most absolute freedom ever found in 
Republics, wickedness has been as truly the character of men, 
as in kingdoms. This character, also, has been equally deprav- 
ed; not in all instances, I readily grant ; but in more than enough 
to establish the doctrine. Carthage, Rome, Athens, Sparta, Ve- 
nice, the Grison states, and Republican France, are undeniable ex- 
amples. It ought particularly to be remarked, that Republics 
have usually oppressed their provinces with more unfeeling cru- 
elty, than monarchies. Their own freedom, therefore, has not 
made them at all more friendly, but less so, to the freedom and 
happiness oftheir fellow-men. The deplorable vassalage, exist- 
ing in our own country to an enormous extent, is a flagrant and 
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melancholy, although it may be thought an invidious, proof of 
this assertion. If, then, some Republics have been distinguish- 
ed by a higher degree of virtue, as has undoubtedly been the 
fact; the cause was not their freedom; for that has universally 
existed, and operated; but something peculiar to themselves. 
5thly. In the Republics, which have been most distinguished for 
virtue, Ministers of the Gospel have had the greatest influence. 

Switzerland, Holland, Massachusetts, and Connecticut, have 
long, by general acknowledgement, been placed among the most 
virtuous Republics. But, in all these, Clergymen have had more 
influence, than in any other. On the contrary, where Clergy- 

‘men have had little influence, there has been comparatively but 
very little virtue. Of this truth instances are numerous, and at 
hand. They are, also, too clear to admit of a doubt. The ge- 
neral voice of mankind has decided this point; and from this 
voice there can be no appeal. 

Hence it is evident, that the influence of Clergymen is so far 
from contributing to the corruption of Mankind, upon the whole, 
that it has meliorated their character, most, where it has most 
prevailed; and rendered them materially better than they have 
been elsewhere. I speak here, it will be observed, only of pro- 
testant Ministers of the Gospel. 1 know it has been the custom 
of Infidels to groupe them together with Romish Priests ; to whom 
of all men they have been most opposed, and whom they, more 
than any other men, have contributed to overthrow; and with 
Heathen Priesis ; with whom they have nothing in common, ex- 
cept the essential characteristics of men, and a title, at times ap- 
plied to both; a mere generic name; formed by the same letters 
indeed, but meaning, in the different applications, things as un- 
like, as folly and wisdom, holiness and sin. As well might New- 
ton, Locke, Butler, and Boyle, be united in a monstrous assem- 
blage with Spinosa, Voltaire, Diderot, and Condorcet, because 
they have all been styled Philosophers; 4/fred twinned with 
Kouli Khan, because they have both been called kings; and Sy- 
denham be coupled with an Indian Powwaw, because they have 
both been named Physicians. 

It ought further to be observed, as an universal truth, that in 
all protestant countries ; the countries, where virtue has flourish- 
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ed more than in any other; the existence of virtue has been ex- 
actly proportioned to the influence of Ministers of the Gospel. 
All real virtue is the effect of the Gospel, crowned with the di- 
vine blessing. But wherever the Gospel has the greatest effects, 
its Ministers are the most respected and influential; for the prin- 
cipal efficacy of the Gospel is conveyed through their preaching, 
candidly and kindly received. Scotland may be mentioned as a 
strong instance of this general truth. In that country, under a 
regal government, and amid the influence of a powerful body of 
Nobles, supposed by my antagonists to be so hostile to the exis- 
tence of virtue, there has perhaps long been less vice, and more 
virtue, than in any European country of equalextent. Yet, there, 
the influence of Clergymen has, in all probability, been greater 
than in any other protestant country. : 

6thly. In a state of Anarchy, virtue is uniformly at the lowest 
ebb, and vice most prevalent and dreadful. 

In a state of anarchy all lawful authority and regular influence, 
both civil and ecclesiastical, are extinguished; and lose, there- 
fore, whatever efficacy they may be supposed to possess towards 
the corruption of mankind. Yet of allsituations, in which socie- 
ty can be. placed, anarchy is the most pernicious to the morals of 
men. Of this truth we have proverbial evidence in the great 
practical maxim, That no people can exist, for any length of time, 
in a state of anarchy. Of the soundness of this important doc- 
trine, our own country, during the late Revolution, gave sufficient 
proof. When the restraints of Government and Religion were 
only partially taken off, men became vicious in a moment, to a 
‘ degree, here unexampled. I myself have seen a number of men, 
commonly sober, decent, moral, and orderly, in their deportment, 
lose, upon joining a mob, even the appearance of these charac- 
teristics; and exhibit more and grosser vice in a few hours, than 
in many preceding years. 

The restraints of Government and Religion are, therefore, so 
far from making men worse upon the whole, that without them 
men become so profligate, as to render it impossible for them 
even to live together. All this is indeed very easily understood. 
Government, in the great body of cases, restrains men only from 
vice; and Religion, that is, the Religion of the Gospel, in every 
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case. The sanctions of Government are protection to those who 
obey, and punishment to those who disobey. The sanctions of 
Religion are endless rewards to virtue, and endless punishments 
tosin. That these sanctions promote vice is a paradox, which 
I leave to be solved by others. He,“who can solve it, will prove 
in his solution, that men are disposed to be virtuous and vicious 
without motives to either; and to be virtuous, only under the in- 
fluence of the strongest motives to vice; and vicious, only under 
the influence of the strongest motives to virtue. The honour of 
this discovery I shall not dispute with any man, who is willing to 
claim itas hisown. | 

The truth plainly is, and ever has been; Mankind, as a body, 
are uniformly more or less wicked, in proportion to the means, 
which they possess, of vicious indulgence; and to the tempta- 
tions, by which they are surrounded. Kings, nobles, and all 
others possessed of wealth, power, talents, and influence, al- 
though having the same nature with other men, are usually more 
vicious, because these things furnish them with ampler means of 
sin, and stronger temptations. Mediocrity of life, on the contra- 
ry, has ever been believed by wise men among Heathens, as well 
as Christians, to be the state most favourable to virtue; and has, 
therefore, proverbially been styled the Golden Mean. Agur has 
taught this doctrine from the mouth of God. Experience and 
Common Sense have given it their fullest attestation. 

Even poverty and persecution have in many instances proved 
favourable to morals and religion. The poverty of Sparta was 
a prime source of whatever was honourable in its character ; and 
Christianity flourished amid the sufferings of its Martyrs. 

From these observations it is evident, that the depravity of 
man exists independently of every state of society, and is found 
in every situation, in which man is found; that it exists wherever 
oppression is, and wherever it is not; with, and without, the au- 
thority or influence of privileged men ; in the independent savage, 
and the abject slave of Asiatic despotism; in the wild Arabian, 
and the silken courtier; in the prince who is above all law, and 
the peasant who is subjected to every law. The scheme, which 
f am opposing, is, therefore, a mere plaything of doubting Phi- 
losophy, making for herself worlds, as ehildren make soap-bw)- 

Von. II. ri 
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bles, amusing herself less rationally, and hoping for their perma- 
nency with more egregious credulity. 

IJ. [tis evident from these discourses, that the scheme of Human 
Perfectibility is without any foundation. 

There are two methods, ip. which this truth may be satisfacto- 
rily evinced. 

Ist. From Fact. 

Mankind have, in every age, laboured with great earnestness 
to perfect the human character. The immense toils of education 
have been intentionally directed to this end. Schools and Col- 
leges without number have been erected; multitudes of wise and 
industrious men have laboured through life; books have been 
written, laws have been enacted, and magistrates have been em- 
ployed, in an almost endless multitude; for the same great pur- 
pose. Nay, God has Himself revealed his own Will; requiring 
with infinite authority, instructing with infinite wisdom, and urg- 
ing with infinite motives, that men should become virtuous. The 
Redeemer of Mankind was born, lived, and died; the Spirit of 
Grace has descended, influenced, and blessed; the worship of 
God has regularly been celebrated through a great part of the 
world; and a vast succession of wise and faithful ministers have 
spent life ; to accomplish this glorious design. Yet how little 
has been done? How few have been seriously amended? What 
one has been raised to perfection? Trace the history, search 
the race, of Man; and tell me, Where is he to be found? 

Shall we then believe, that the schemes of modern philosophy 
will accomplish what all preceding philosophers, and men much 
wiser than philosophers, what the Word of God, the Redemption 
of his Son, and the communications of his Spirit, have never. yet 
accomplished? Can human perfection be the result of a benevo- 
ence, which, indeed, utters good words, but is a total stranger to 
good actions; which is occupied in lamenting, while it should 
relieve ; which says to the poor, the hungry, and the naked, De- 
part in peace; be ye warmed, and be ye filled: which is exhaled 
in sighs, and emptied out in tears: which shrinks from the. cot- 
tage of poverty, and withdraws its icy hand from the supplica- 
tions of distress; which agonizes over imagined sufferers in Ja- 
pan, but can neither see, nor hear, real ones at its own door: 
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which deplores the disastrous fate of profligates and villains, and 
arraigns the justice, which consigns them to the gaol or the gib- 
bet; but exults in the ruin of worth, the destruction of human 
peace, and the contemplated devastation of a world? Can the 
perfection of man be the result of intelligence, which dictates, as 
the happiest state of society, a community of labours; in which 
the idle would literally do nothing, and the industrious nothing 
more than to supply their own absolute wants: a community of 
property ; in which little would be earned, much of that little 
wasted on mere lust, and the remainder lost ; because none would 
preserve what none expected to enjoy: a community of wives; 3 
in which affection would cease, principle vanish, furious animosi- 
ty distract, and fierce revenge assassinate; and in which chil- 
dren would grow up, when they did not perish in infancy, with- 
eut a known father, without comfortable subsistence, without 
education, without worth, without a name. When Men become 
immortal by medicine and moral energy, according to the dreams 
of the same philosophy, they may perhaps become perfect by the 
proposed schemes of its discipline. 

‘To such persons, as insist, that the melioration suggested has 
failed, because the means used were imperfectly fitted to accom- 
plish the end; I answer: If the end were possible; it is reason- 
able to believe, that amid so great a variety, extent, and contin- 
uance, of these means, directed to this end by the highest human 
wisdom, some one system would have succeeded. As these have 
allfailed; it cannot be rationally doubted, that all others will fail. 
Those, particularly, which are now offered as substitutes, pro- 
mise not even the remotest degree of success ; and are, on the other 
hand, fraught with the most portentous thnreatebfips of absolute 
ruin. To these things I will add; that the authors of them, on 
whom their efficacy ought first to be proved, are farther removed 
from virtue, than mankind in general. Until their own charac- 
ter, therefore, is materially changed for the better, they may be 
unanswerably addressed with the forcible Jewish proverb, Phy- 
sician heal thyself. 

Qdly. It is also clearly evinced by the nature of the case. 

The depravity of Man is a part of his constitution, of his nature, 
of himself. To perfect his character it would be necessary to 
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change him into a new creature; and separate a part of that, 
which makes him what he is: viz. his moral character. It would 
be equally rational to say, that Man in the present world can be- 
come a flying creature, as that he can become a perfect creature. 
If he can be turned into a Bird, he may also, perhaps, be-chang- 
edinto an Angel. All that has been hitherto done, and therefore 
all that will hereafter be done, is to confine one class of his de- 
sires, viz. those which are sinful by their excess, within juster 
bounds ; and to prevent in some measure the risings of the other, 
viz. those which are sinful in their nature. Until more than this 
shall be effected, the world will be equally, and justly, astonished 
at the folly, which could persuade Godwin, that a plough could 
be made to move through a field of itself, and that man could be 
rendered pertect by his scheme of discipline. 

Ill. From these discourses it is evident, that the fundamental 
principle of moral and political science, so far as manis concern- 
ed, is his Depravity. 

It will not be questioned, phates virtuous and depraved beings 
differ from each other radically ; ; nor that the science of the one 
must of course differ in its fundamental principles from the 
science of the other. A philosopher might, if possessed of compe- 
tent knowledge, describe exactly the character of an Angel; and 
yet scarcely say any thing, except what pertains to a moral being 
as such, which would be at all applicable to the character of man. 
A Book, displaying the whole nature and conduct of our first pa- 
rents, in Paradise, would contain scarcely any thing, descriptive 
of their apostate descendants. But all science of this nature is 
founded in facts ; and is formed of facts, and the relations which 
spring from them. The first great fact in the science of Man is, 
that he is a depraved being. This is the first and fundamental 
fact, because out of it arise, and by it are characterized, all his 
volitions, and all his conduct. Hence every thing, pertaining to 
Man, is coloured, and qualified, by this part of his moral nature ; 
and no description of him can be true, and no doctrine sound, orde- 
fensible, into which this consideration does not essentially enter. 
Equally true is it, that no system of regulations can be practically 
suited’to him, or fitted to control his conduct with success, or ef- 
ficacy, which is not founded on the same prineiple. 
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From these observations it is evident, that much of what is 
published, and received, as moral and political science, is only 
science falsely so called. \t considers man as originally a vir- 
tuous being; accidentally, and in some small degrees, warped 
from the path of rectitude, and always ready to return to it again; 
deceived, and abused, by insidious and peculiarly corrupted in- 
dividuals ; but, left to himself, designing nothing beside what is 
good, and uttering nothing but what is true. This indeed is a cha- 
racter devoutly to be wished ; but the picture is without an ori- 
ginal; in the language of painters, a mere “ fancy-piece:’’ and 
it would be as easy to find the human chardcter in a Gryphon of 
Ariosto, or the sylphs, gnomes, and nymphs, of Rosicrucius, as 
in a library filled with this species of philosophy. 

Were these systems to terminate in speculation only, their au- 
thors might be permitted to dream on without disturbance. But 
unhappily their doctrines are made the foundation, and directory, 
of personal conduct, and public administration. Rules of private 
life, municipal laws, and other governmental regulations, are 
drawn from these pleasing, but merely hypothetical doctrines ; 
and are intended, and expected, actually to control men, and 
their affairs, so as to effectuate good order, peace, and prosperity. 
Here the influence of systems, which proceed according to this 
scheme, becomes eminently dangerous, malignant, and fatal. All 
the measures, founded on them, are fitted for the inhabitants of 
some other planet, or the natives of fairy land, or the forms which 
haunt the dreams of a distempered fancy, with an incomparably 
better adaptation, than for men. Of course, they can never be- 
come practical, or useful, to such beings, as really exist in this 
world; impatient even of necessary restraints ; selfish ; covetous ; 
proud; envious; wrathful; revengeful; lewd; forgetful of God ; 
and hostile to each other. Open your eyes on the beings around 
you: cast them back on the annals of history: turn them inward 
upon yourselves : and you will find ample and overwhelming 
proof of the truth of these observations. 

On this fundamental folly were founded all those vain, empty, 
miserable systems of policy, which, in a portentous succession, 
deluged Republican France in misery and ruin. In the treatises, 
laws, and measures, brought into being in that nation, during its 
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late wonderful struggle to become free, the people were uniform- 
ly declared to be good; honest; virtuous; influenced only by 
the purest motives; and aiming only at the best ends. These 
very people, at the same time, were employed in little else, ex- 
cept unceasing plunder, uniform treachery, the violation of all 
laws, the utterance of all falsehood, the murder of their King, 
Nobles, and Clergy, and the boundless butchery of each other. 
In a state of immorality, in a prostration of all principle, at which 
even this sinful world stood aghast, this despicable flattery. was 
continually reiterated; andthe miserable objects of it very natu- 
rally concluded, that, as they were praised while they were do- 
ing these things, they were praised for doing them. Of course 
they were fixed in this conduct beyond recal. Every malignant 
passion was let loose, the reins were thrown upon the neck of 
every sordid appetite; the people became a collection of wild 
beasts, and the country a den of ravage and slaughter. In this 
situation, nothing could restrain them, but force. The wretches, 
who by their songs and incantations had called up the fiends of 
mischief, could not lay them; but became, in an enormous and 
horrid succession, victims of their own spells; and were offered 
up, by hundreds, to the sanguinary Moloch, which — had so 
absurdly and wickedly idolized. 

Sound and true policy will always cinandue Man as he is; and 
treat him accordingly. Its measures will be universally calculat- 
ed for depraved beings; and it will, therefore, never hesitate to 
establish every necessary restraint. Whatever is good in man 
it will regard as the result of wise, careful, efficacious discipline, 
realized and blessed by God. Such discipline, therefore, it will 
regularly establish, protect, and encourage. Honest, well dis- 
posed, and orderly citizens it will protect; the violation of pri- 
vate rights, and the disturbers of public peace, it will punish. 
Nor will its restraints and punishments stop, until they have gain- 
ed in some good measure their end. 

JV. From these discourses it is evident, that the Redemption of 
Christ was absolutely necessary to mankind. 

If Man is a depraved creature, it is plainly impossible, that 
he should be justified by the Law of God. When he comes be- 
fore his Maker, to be gudged according to his works, he must be 
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declared to have done evil, because he has in fact done it. The 
Law has declared, that the soul which sinneth shall die: by the 
Law therefore he must die; because he has sinned. Of course, 
God cannot pronounce him just, or acquit him of guilt; because 
he is guilty. Under mere law, the only situation, in which he 
can he, independently of the Redemption of Christ, he can never 
be justified, nor rewarded; but must be condemned, and punish- 
ed. In this situation, an Atonement for his sins, such as God 
with propriety can and will accept, is just as necessary for Man, 
as his salvation. No being in the Universe could, so far as we 
are able to discern, render this atonement, except Christ. All 
other beings are, in the nature of things, under every possible 
obligation to render to God all the services in their power, as 
their own proper obediefce; an obedience indispensably ne- 
cessary for their own justification. <A supererogatory service does 
not appear to be possible for any created being; as there is no 
service, which he canrender to God, which is not his indispensa- 
ble duty. Thus, so far as we are able to discern, the Atonement 
ef Christ is absolutely necessary for the human race; and with- 
out it we can conceive of no possible way of salvation. 

V. The same doctrine equally teaches the absolute sailing of 
Regeneration to mankind. 

That without Holiness no man shall see the Lord isa doctrine 
so evidently rational, and just, that it'cannot but be believed by 
every sober man; even independently of the express declaration 
ef the Scriptures. But without Regeneration Man is only unho- 
ly; and can, therefore, never see the Lord. The first great ef- 
fect of the Redemption of Christ is to render it possible for man 
to become holy, in order to his justification, and acceptance. 
Had the dispensation stopped here; Man would still have been 
lost. The next step in this wonderful procedure is the Renova- 

tion of man; or that implantation of holiness in his heart, styled 
in the Scriptures, Regeneration, or the New Birth. From the 
commencement of this great change in his character he becomes 
the subject of evangelical holiness; of real piety, real benevo- 
lence,real self-government; or, generally of real obedience to 
God. Allhis obedience, however, is imperfect; and could not 
be accepted,» but. for the sake of Christ. His mediation, his 
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righteausness, is the sweet incense which perfumes every offering 
and act of man, and renders it acceptable before that pure and 
awful Being, in whose sight the Heavens themselves are not clean. 
But, though imperfectly holy, man, when renewed, is really holy. 
There is some good thing found in him towards the Lord God of 
Israel. ‘This, as aseed of inestimable worth, is seen by the All- 
searching Eye to promise a future and eternal production of fruits, 
invaluable in their nature, and endless in their multitude. 

VI. With equal evidence we are here taught the necessity of the 
Mission of the Holy Spirit. 

The Holy Spirit is the only author of the Regeneration of Man. 
Lhat which is born of the flesh is flesh: that which 1s born of the 
Spirit is spirit. Except a man be born of the Spirit he cannot see 
the kingdom of God. Not by works of righteousness which we have 
done, but according to his own mercy, he saved us, by the washing 
of regeneration, and the renewing of the Holy Ghost. As, there- 
fore, Regeneration is absolutely necessary to Man; and as Man 
is renewed only by the Holy Spirit; so the Mission of the Spirit 
is as necessary to Man, as his Regeneration; and both are no 
less necessary, than his eternal life. 

On these three great Evangelical doctrines I have here des- 
canted very briefly, because they will hereafter be primary sub- 
jects of investigation. ‘They have been now mentioned, chiefly 
to show their connection with the doctrine of human depravity, 
and the manner, in which they necessarily arise out of this part 
of the scriptural scheme. 

VII. The same considerations also teach us the manner, in which 
a Preacher ought to address Mankind. 

Every congregation will be regarded by a Minister of Christ, 
who discerns this doctrine to be, what it plainly is, a leading doc- 
trine of the Scriptures, as a collection of depraved, guilty beings, 
exposed to endless punishment for their sins. On this basis will 
all his sermons be founded; and to this point will they all refer. 
He will exhort them to repent; because they are sinners, and 
therefore need repentance. He will exhort them to believe in 
Christ ; because they cannot save themselves; and because He 
can, and, if they believe in him, will, save them. He will teach 
them to seek for pardon of God; because they are sinners, and 
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must either be pardoned, or lost: to rely on the grace of God for 
their justification; because,they have no merit of their own; and, 
if they depend on their own righteousness, cannot be saved: and 
to feel the necessity of sanctification ; because without holiness no 
man shall see the Lord; and because without the sanctification 
of the Spirit of Grace no man can become holy. 

The terrors of the Law he will set before his hearers in their 
own awful light; because by these, and. by nothing but these, 
such beings can ordinarily be persuaded. The Gospel he will de- 
clare to be Glad Tidings of great joy; because it is the news of 
forgiveness, justification, and everlasting life, to sinners, who 
would otherwise perish. Mercy he will unfold as the peculiar 
glory of God in the highest, and as eminently displayed, when 
peace and good-will are published to mankind. 'The distinguish- 
ing excellence of the Redeemer he will explain to be his willing- 
ness to seek, and save, that which was lost. The duty of Chris- 


tians, now become peculiarly their duty, he will teach to consist, 


in denying all ungodliness and worldly lusts, and living soberly, 
righteously, and godly, in the world. ‘Thus, whether Gop or 
Man, the Law or the Gospel, Heaven or Hell, morality or piety, 
are the themes of his preaching; he will make the corruption of 
the human heart the foundation, on which all will be built; the 
great point, to which all will be continually referred. 

These are subjects of preaching, which cannot fail to interest 
the Preacher, who really believes them; or the hearers, who lis- 
ten to them with serious attention. They state to Man, they 
bring to full view, they carry home to the heart, his real condi- 
tion, and only hope. He sees, if not prevented by sottish sloth, 
or criminal prejudice, that the whole is the truth of God; truth 
infinitely important to. himself; commending itself to his con- 
science ; explaining his danger; disclosing the only way of es- 
cape; unfolding deliverance from hell; and poimting out the 
path to heaven. ‘The preacher, who utters these things, is readi- 
ly believed to have a real meaning, when he speaks of the so- 


lemnity and importance of Religion, and presses upon his hear- 


ers the necessity of embracing it. They clearly discera, that 

there is something, which they easily comprehend, to be done by 

them; and a momentous reason, why it should be done: that a 
Vou. Il. 5 
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change real, great, and indispensable, is to be accomplished in 
their peor and that, unless it is accomplished, they must 
perish. Christaniny hence assumes a solemnity, which can be 
derived from no other considerations, and accords with no other 
scheme. Ny 

The Preacher, who regards man as originally virtuous, can 
neither explain to him his guilt or his danger ; show him the ne- 
cessity of Christ’s mediation, or the importance of an interest in 
it; explain to him the value of Faith, or the use of Repentance ; 
nor exhort him to fly to the Mercy of God for forgiveness, or 
sanctification. He urges, therefore, a Religion, in which both 
his hearers and himself find little interest. His addresses to 
them. are naturally made up of cold, common place morality ; 
such as Plato taught long since, and taught much better; or at _ 
least with greater force. They of course become dull and life- 
less ; unfrequent visitors to the house of God; and, when there, 
are rarely of that number, who have ears to hear. 

VIL. Inthe same manner are all men taught how fie ought te 
regard themselves in their religious concerns. 

The question, What will become of me hereafter? is of infinite 
moment to every child of 4ddam; and is to be always determined 
by the true answer to another; 4m I virtuous, or sinful ? 

The man, who commences his moral course with a full convic- 
tion of his guilt, his exposure to the wrath of God, and his danger of 
final condemnation, will, if he goes on, direct his pt into a path, 
widely distant from that, ee is pursued by men, directed by 
the contrary doctrines. ‘To such a man all the accounts given in 
the Scriptures, and in religious discourses built on the Scriptures, 
concerning human guilt and danger, will be true and important. 
The tidings of Redemption will be to him tidings of great joy ; 
because they are directed to such a creature as hinieelf. Christ 
to him will be infinitely precious; because he is the Saviour of 
sinners. ‘The renewing power and goodness of the Spirit of Grace 
will appear to him unspeakably necessary and desirable; be- 
cause, Without this divine energy, exerted on his heart, he will 
be a sinner forever. ‘To the atonement of Christ he will fly for 
refuge ; because he cannot make an atonement for himself. To 
the purifying influence of the Divine Spirit he will look for his 
preservation in holiness, and his safe arrival in the kingdom: of 
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life ; because he will know, that he cannot PRESSE NE, 20% conduct 
ieinticls to that kingdom. _ 

As a sinner, he will feel himself guilty, condemned, and ruined ; 
but, as an object of the divine mercy, he will sce sue 
hopes dawning upon him from Heaven. Separated from Christ, 
he will feel that he can do nothing effectual toward his salva- 
tion; but as a candidate for Heaven by Faith, Repentance, and 
Holiness, he will discern, that a// things may be done for him by 
the Spirit of God. Left to himself, he will perceive, that he must 
die for ever; but that in Christ he may for ever live. 

With these views, all his self-examination, prayers, praises, 
hopes, resolutions, and efforts, will take their peculiar character 
from the great truth, that he is a depraved, ruined creature. His 
whole life, therefore, will be the life of a believing, penitent, and 
returning sinner, owing infinite blessings to the mere grace of — 
God; and he will find more to animate his love, faithfulness, and 
gratitude, than an Angel with the same powers could feel; be- 
cause he is a forgiven and restored creature ; forgiven an im- 
mense debt, and restored to holiness and endless life. 

But if a sinner feels himself to be originally virtuous, he will 
feebly realize his guilt, his danger, or his need of a Saviour. 
The necessity of being born again, of being sanctified, guided, 
and quickened, by the Spirit of God, he cannot know. _ Justifica- 
tion he will regard as due to him; as the proper reward of his 
merit; and holiness, as his original character, the native growth 
of his mind. He may, indeed, admit it to be imperfect, and to 
require some additions ; yet even these he will esteem rather as 
advantageous, than necessary. Christ he will consider rather as 
a convenience, as an auxiliary to him, than as his Saviour. His 
ultimate reliance will be on himself, not on the Redeemer. The 
Gospel, instead of being the only and most joyful news of Salva- 
‘tion to sinners, will be considered by him merely as a valuable 
-book ; somewhat better than any volume of philosophy ; in which 
some interesting instructions may be found, and some useful pre- 
cepts are given; but which is not indispensable to his eternal life. 
In a word, according to his predominant feeling, both he, and 
others like him, might haye done very well without the Gospel 
here; and, with little danger of failure, might have obtained sal- 
vation beyond the grave. 


SERMON XXXIV. 


APOSTATE MAN 


CANNOT BE JUSTIFIED BY WORKS OF LAW. 


Romans ill. 20. 


Therefore, by the deeds of the Law there shall fasten be justified 
in his sight. 


Ix several preceding discourses I have considered the Univer- 
sality, and Degree, of human corruption, and its existence in Con- 
sequence of the Apostasy of Adam; and have also derived from the 
observations, made in them concerning these subjects, several 
_Inferences, which I supposed to be of serious importance to Man- 
kind. The next object of inquiry ina System of Theology is 
the Situation, in which mankind are by means of their corruption. 
It is impossible for a rational being to know, that he has offended 
God, and is now the object of his displeasure, without being, if 
he is not absolutely stupid, deeply alarmed by a sense of his dan- 
ger at least, if not of his guilt. 

Allcreatures are absolutely in the hands of God, and must be dis- 
posed of according to his pleasure. If he wills it, they are happy ; 
if he willsit, they are miserable. He speaks, and it is done; he 
commands, and it stands fast. From his eye there is no conceal- 
ment; from his hand there is no escape; from his anger there is no 
refuge. What, then, will become of those, who are found guilty at 
the final trial; who can plead no excuse for their sins, and offer no 
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expiation for their souls ? Heis nota man, as we are, that we should 
answer him; and that we should come together injudgment. Neither 
is there any day’s man (any mediator) betwixt us, who might lay his 
hand upon us both, and make reconciliation between us. When 
I say, that there is no day’s man between us and him; you will 
undoubtedly understand, that I intend this as our situation, while 
_ under Law, and independently of the Redemption of Christ. Of 
this situation it is immensely important for us to form clear and 
just views. False opinions, here, may easily be fatal to any 
man. Ifhe feels safe, while he is really in danger; as his dan- 
ger, if it exist, must be immensely great, and threaten his whole 
well-being; his sense of safety must of course be ruinous. What- 
ever is to be done for his future good must be done in this world ; 
since he is to be gudged and rewarded, according to the deeds 
done in the body. 

The Text is the close of a long discourse concerning the de- 
pravity of both Jews and Gentiles; or, in other words, of all man- 
kind; and contains the great and affecting inference, drawn by 
St. Paul himself, or rather given by the Spirit of God, from this 
humiliating doctrine. Therefore by the deeds of the Law shall no 
flesh be justified in his sight. 

In order to understand the import of this interesting declara- 
tion, it is necessary to form distinct and correct views of the 
meaning of the term justify. This word is a term of law; in the 
judicial proceedings of which 2 denotes a sentence of acquittal, 
passed upon a person, who has been tried concerning his obedience, 
or disobedience. The person tried, being found to have obeyed 
the Law in the manner required, is declared by the Judge to be 
guiltless of any disobedience. In the language of the text, he is 
justified ; that is, declared to be just, or blameless, in the sight 
of the Law. With exactly this meaning the word is here used 
by St. Paul. 

There have been frequent disputes concerning the Law, here 
specified. Some commentators have insisted, that the Moral, some 
that the Ceremonial, and some that the Whole, Law, given by Mo- 
ses, is here intended. That neither the Ceremonial, nor Politi- 
cal, Law, of the Jews is here designed by the Apostle is, I think, 
completely evident from a bare consideration of the passage it- 
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self. The language is, that No riEsH shall be justified by means 
of the Law intended. It can hardly be supposed, that St. Paul 
meant to say this with reference to the ceremonial or political 
Law of the Jews; because, except the Jews themselves, none of 
the human race can be either acquitted, or condemned, or even 
tried, by those Laws; since the rest of mankind not only have 
never known them, but have in almost all instances been abso- 
lutely unable to come to any knowledge of them. 

The truth, I apprehend, is, that this difference of opinion has 
arisen only from the translation of the Text. ‘The words in the 
Original are Ators, s& spyuv vous x Oimouwdyceras waco, cues evemiov autre. 
Wherefore, by works of Law no flesh, that is, no man, shall be jus- 
tified in his sight, that is, in the sight of God. By works of Law 
in the absolute sense: thatis,no man shall be justified by any works 
whatever of any Law, whether natural or revealed. 

The doctrine, contained in the Text, is, therefore, That no 
man can be justified on the ground of his obedience to the Law of 
God. | 
This doctrine is so absolutely asserted in the Text, that a 
plain man, in the exercise of sober common sense, would natural- 
ly conclude all attempts to prove it to be misplaced and superflu- 
ous. ‘¢ Whom,” he would instinctively say, ‘shall we believe, 
if we do not believe God; and what declaration of God can be 
believed, if this, so plain, so unambiguous, is not to be believed ? 
The efforts of Reason to make it more certain, or more evident, 
are merely holding a rush light to the Sun.”? So much has, how- 
ever, been written, and said, to explain away even this decla- 
ration, and to avoid the truth which it contains, and the same 
truth, as expressed in all other similar passages of the Scrip- 
tures, that, notwithstanding these decisions of common sense it 
has become really necessary to examine this doctrine, as well as 
others. Nor is it only necessary to examine this doctrine, as 
contained in the Scriptures. It is also of importance to consider 
the manner, in which it is rerarded by Reason; and to show, that 
here as well as elsewhere, notwithstanding several objections 
suggested against the doctrine, Reason still entirely harmonizes 
with Revelation. | 

In pursuance of the scheme, which I have thus proposed, I ob- 
serve, 
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I. That the Law of God demands perfect obedience to ali its 
requisitions. 

This is indeed true of every law: for it is no more than say- 
ing, that the Law demands what it demands. Yet it is true, in a 
peculiar sense, of the divine Law. |The requisitions of this Law 
are two: Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thine un- 
derstanding ; and Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself : that is, 
Thou shalt devote, with supreme affection, all thy powers to the ser- 
vice of the Lord thy God, throughout the continuance of thy being ; 
and thou shalt do unto others, who are included under the word 
neighbour, that is, all Intelligent creatures, whatsoever thou would- 
est, that they in the like circumstances should do unto thee; and 
this also thou shalt do throughout the continuance of thy being. 
The peculiar perfection of the obedience, here required, is the 
universality of ut... No other law requires the absolute consecra- 
tion.of all our powers to the obedience of its precepts, or extends 
its demands to every moment of our existence. 

That, which is commonly called the Law of Nature, viz. that 
part of the Law, which is discoverable by unbiassed Reason, 
without the aid of Revelation, requires, that we render continual 
reverence and gratitude to God, and that we invariably do justice, 
speak truth, and show kindness, to our fellow-men. All these 
things are required by the Law of Nature, because all men either 
do, or may, see them to be certainly their duty. 

Withoyt inquiring at this time, whether any man, ina state of 
nature, ever did any one of these duties in the manner command- 
ed, I shall consider it as sufficient for the present purpose to ob- 
serve, that no man ever performed them universally, as they are 
here enjoined. No man, to whom the law of God was revealed, 
ever loved God, uniformly, with all the heart; or rendered, uni- 
formly, to,his neighbour what he would, that his neighbour in the 
like circumstances should render to him: neither did any man, 
ina state of nature, ever uninterruptedly render to God, the re- 
verence and gratitude, or to his neighbour the truth, justice, and 
kindness, which it required. Of this obedience every man has 
plainly fallen short; and very few can be found, who will not, in 
this view of the subject, confess themselves to be sinners. 
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Il. The only condition of Justification, known by Law, 1s com- 
plete obedience to ts precepts. 

The language of the divine Law, generally resembling that of 
every other, is, Do these things, and thou shalt live; and Cursed 
is every one, that continueth not in all things, written in the book 
of the Eaw, to do them. The soul that sinneth shall die: for not 
the hearers of the Law are just before God, but the doers of the Law 
shall be justified. ' 

This condition of justification is inherent in the very nature of 
Law. The Law of God, for example, requires certain things of 
Mankind; and promises, that those, who do them, shall be re- 
warded. But the reward is promised to no others. On the con- 
trary, those, who do them not, it declares, shall be punished. 
The former it pronounces just, or guiltless; the latter it pro- 
nounces guilty. Obedience and disobedience are plainly the 
only conditions, by which creatures, subject to this Law, can be 
justified, condemned, or even tried. The same things, substan- 
tially, are true of every other Law. It is presumed, no Law 
was ever promulged by any authority whatever, which specified 
any other condition. . 

I. Lt isimpossible for mankind, or any other rational beings, 
to do more than the Law of God requires. | 

This Law requires, that we love him with all the heat ame 
soul, and mind, and strength. Higher love, than this, cannot 
possibly be rendered by any creature. It requires, that we love 
him thus at all times. There is no time, therefore, in which such 
love is not our duty. Supererogatory love, or obedience, of 
course cannot possibly be rendered by man. Hence, if Man 
ever fails of obeying, he cannot atone for the sin by any future 
obedience; because all his future obedience is demanded for - 
the time being. If, then, he is ever guilty of disobedience, his 
future obedience, however perfect, cannot contribute at all to his 
justification. ) 

But all men have disobeyed; nay, all are disobedient every 
day, and every hour; and never render complete obedience, even 
ina single instance. Noman, therefore, is justified, even for the - 
time being. 

AY Lhe authority of the Law is great in proportion to its impor- 
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tance to the Universe, and to the greatness and dignity of the Law- 
giver. 

The Law of God is the feeder of his Government; and of 
the happiness, which it confers on his Intelligent creatures: a 
happiness partly attendant on the obedience, in its very nature, 
and partly its reward from the Lawgiver. This importance of 
the Law, therefore, cannot be measured. 

The greatness and dignity of the Lawgiver are infinite. 

That the guilt of disobedience bears, at least, a general pro- 
portion to these things will not be denied. Of course, it must 
be very great; much greater than we can comprehend. Par- 
ticularly, it is incalculably greater, than if committed merely 
against human laws, so inferior in their importance, and _ their 
capacity of producing happiness; or against mere human Law- 
givers, infinitely inferior in dignity and excellence. 

‘The worth of our services, at the same time, is proportioned to 
the worth of ourselves, who render them. The Law of God re- 
quires the obedience of Archangels, as well as that of Men. The 
Law is the same ; but the difference between the subjects, and the 
services, in this case is inestimable by us. The services of the 
Archangel are plainly of very great worth, ina comparative view ; 
those of Man, of very little. The difference evidently arises from 
the difference of worth in those who render them. 

But the lowest created being, as truly as the highest, can sin 
against any law, and any Ruler. His crimes, therefere, can be 
very great, while his services must of siege be very small, in 
their importance. 

Hence it is plain, that, if we could do works of supererogation, 
or services not required, we still could make no atonement for 
eur sins. Our sins are enormous evils; and our services in a 
sense nothing. : 

V. The Law of God threatens punishment to the first transgres- 
ston; and, also, to every succeeding transgression. 

Cursed is every one, that continueth not in all things, written in 
the book of the Law to do them. He, therefore, who continues in 
all things, written in the book of the Law, except one, and does 
them as required, yét for the omission of that one is cursed. The 
soul that sinneth shall die. The soul that sinneth once; that sin- 

Vor, I. is 
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neth at all; not that sinneth in a long course, and to a) _— de- 
gree, of transgression. 

In the day that thou eatest thereof, said God to tinal ahés shalt 
surely die. Adam ate the forbidden fruit once, and lost his im- 
mortality. | vent 

Human Laws, also, are always formed in the same manner. 
The thief, the burglar, the murderer, are all punished by human 
laws for the first theft, burglary, or murder. This is indeed the 
very nature of Law. | It forbids whatever it forbids, and requires 
whatever it requires, under a penalty for every transgression. 
The plea, that this is the first transgression, though often alleged 
as a reason for tenderness and clemency, was, it is presumed, 
never proposed to a tribunal of justice as a cause of exempting 
the criminal from punishment, or, perhaps more properly, as’a 
proof, that he did not merit punishment. ait 

These considerations plainly cut off all hope, as well as all 
ground, of the justification of transgressors in the sight of God, on 
the score of Justice ; and prove the absolute impossibility of jus- 
tification by works of Law. Still multitudes of mankind, and 
among them no small number of divines, have thought proper, 
notwithstanding this peremptory and decisive language of the 
Law of God, toannex to it @ condition, upon which, in their view, 
the hope of acceptance may be rationally formed. 1 say a@ con- 
dition ; because I know of but one; viz. Repentance. As this has 
been abundantly insisted on, it demands a particular conside- 
ration. | 
The scheme of those, who urge this condition, is, so far as my. 
information extends, the following : that, although the Law of God 
does indeed demand perfect obedience ; yet from the benevolence of 
God, i may be fairly expected, that, even under this Law, ee 
sincere penitent will be accepted. 

On this scheme I observe, 

Ist. The Law ttself makes no mention of any such condition, 

Hence the evidence of this scheme, if it exist at all, must be 
extraneous to the Law itself. It cannot but be seen, that a case 
of this nature must demand evidence clearly decisive ; both be- 
cause it is a case infinitely interesting to every child of Adam, 
and because the Law is perfectly silent on this subject... This 
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circumstance renders the scheme originally suspected; for we 
cannot easily conceive of a reason, why, if acceptance was in- 
tended to be granted according to this scheme, God in publish- 
ing his Law should observe an absolute silence concerning this 
condition; and should couch the Law in such language, as, for 
aught we can see, is directly contradictory to the scheme. 

Qdly. Revelation is ee where silent concerning this condition 
of acceptance. 

That Revelation no where expressly annexes the final accep- 
tance of mankind to Repentance alone will, I suppose, be grant- 
ed. Ihave been able to find no passage of this nature, myself; 
and, so far as I know, sucha passage has not, hitherto, been 
pointed out by any one of those, who adopt the scheme. What- 
ever importance is annexed to Repentance, it certainly cannot 
be said with truth, that Faith in the Redeemer is not considered 
in the Gospel as absolutely necessary to the justification of the 
penitent. It is no where said, that God may be just, and yet the 
justifier of him, who repenteth. Until something equivalent to 
this can be pointed out, as expressly declared in the Gospel, all 
the evidence in favour of this scheme must be found in inference 
and argument. 

» 8dly. Revelation declares the contrary doctrine. 

»In Galatians ii. 21, St. Paul says, If there had been a law, 
which could have given life; verily righteousness. had been by the 
daw. In this passage it is evident beyond denial, that no law ex- 
ists, or has ever existed, which could give life, or furnish accep- 
tance and consequent salvation, to men. It is further evident, 
also, that Righteousness is not to Man by the Law; or, more 
properly as in the original, by Law: that is, by any law what- 
ever. But how those, who are not the subjects of righteousness, 
that is, of moral excellence, or holiness, can see the Lord, or be 
justified and saved, the Scriptures have no where explained. 

In Galatians ii. 21, the same Apostle says, Jf Righteousness 
come by the Law, then Christ is dead in vain; or, more accurately 
according to the Greek, If righteousness exist by means of Law, 
Christ certainly: hath died in vain. If righteousness do not exist 
by means of Law, in any sense whatever; then Man, as a mere 
subject of Law, can never be accepted. If righteousness do ex- 
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ist by means of Law; then, as God himself has declared, Christ 
died -in vain. A serious man must find an insurmountable: dif- . 
ficulty in receiving any doctrine, which involves this consequence. 
In Romans iii. 25, 26, the Apostle says, Whom God hath set 
forth to be a propitiation, through faith in his blood, to déclare his 
righteousness for the remission of sins that are past through the for- 
bearance of God; To declare, I say, at this tume his righteousness, 
that he might be just, and the justifier of him that believeth m Jesus. 
In this passage of Scripture it is declared, that God set forth Je- 
sus Christ to be a Propitiation, to declare his righteousness’ in 
the remission of sins, that he might be just, while justifying him 
that believeth in Jesus. It is therefore certain, that, if he had 
not set forth Christ to be a Propitiation, he either would not have 
justified any of mankind; or, if he had done it, would not have 
been just. Of course, all men, who are justified, are justified 
only in consequence of this propitiation, and not by means of 
Law, In any sense whatever. oad 
It is also evident, that Christ becomes a stopitiation®! to us 
through faith in his blood; and that those only are justified, who 
believe in Jesus. In the same manner, in Romans v. 9, the Apos- 
tle says, Being justified through, or by means of, his blood. It is 
therefore certain, that those, who do not believe, will not be jus- 
ified ; and that none are justified without the blood of Christ. 
In Romans iil. 30, it is said, One God, who shall justify the cir- 
cumcersion by Faith, and the uncircumersion through Faith. 'There- 
fore, God will justify neither circumcision nor uncircumcision 
through, or by repentance. The prophet Habbakuk, Chapter ii. 
verse 4th, repeatedly quoted by St. Paul, says, The just shall live 
by his Faith: More exactly, The just by Faith shall live, that is, 
He, who by Faith is just, shall live. Therefore no other will live. 
All these and the like considerations have, however; been un- 
satisfactory to the abettors of this scheme; not, as it appears to 
me, from any want of explicitness in the declarations themselves, 
but from their want of accordance with a pre-conceived system ; 
2 system derived, J am apprehensive, more from Philosophy, than 
from the Scriptures. Let us, therefore, examine the dictates of 
Reason concerning this subject; and see, whether they do not 
plainly, and exactly harmonize with Revelation. 
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What, then, must be the nature and language of a Law, pre- 
scribing Repentance as the condition of acceptance and justifica- 
tion? Plainly it must be this: He, who disobeys the Law, shall 
be punished with death; but, if he repents of his disobedience, 
he shall not be punished. What would be the consequences of 
such a Law? 

Ast. All men, who ne! to repent, nade iethead 

But from universal experience we are assured beyond a doubt, 
that every man would hope, that he should at some time or other 
repent; because every man would consider repentance as in his 
power. The. consequence, ansiemss is irresistible, that every 
‘man would disobey. | 

It is equally evident also, that Pil the love, and the habit, of 
disobedience every man would continue to disobey so long as he 
thought Repentance was in his power. But disobedience, pro- 
tracted to so late a period, would become a habit so strong, that 
none would repent. Nothing is more self-deceiving than a spirit 
of procrastination. We see it in every thing; and always see it 
the same. Such a Law, therefore, would frustrate itself; and 
prove a mere encouragement to disobedience. | 

Qdly. The thing, punished by sucha law, would not be Disobe- 
dience, but Impenitence. 

_{t is undoubtedly true, that every law eae to punish that, 
which it considers as the transgression; and that only. The 
thing punished, whatever it is, is in the view of the law the crime ; 
and in that view nothing is a crime, except that, which is punish- 
ed. . But here the law does not threaten the punishment to dis- 
_ obedience, but to.impenitence. Impenitence, therefore, is in the 
view of sucha law the only crime. Disobedience, according to 
the very language of the law, is no crime. But nothing can be 
-varcrime, except that, which is constituted a crime by the law. It 
may be said, that disobedience, being forbidden by the law, is 
for that reason the crime. This opinion, however, is wholly a 
mistake. -The law, without a penalty, or with respect to what- 
. ever it does not threaten witha penalty, ceases to be a law; and 
becomes-mere advice... Disobedience to what it thus prohibits 
may indeed: be imprudence, or impropriety; but cannot be a 
crime in the eye of. such a law. Undoubtedly, if the law regard- 
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ed disobedience as a crime, it would punish it; as every law has 
done. As, therefore, the Divine Law according to this scheme 
punishes impenitence i it sree impenitence as the only 
crime. 

But if disobedience be i a crime, it cannot be ropdueda of : 
for repentance is a sorrow for crimes, and for them only. | Re- 
pentance, therefore, would by such a law be rendered impossible. 

3dly. In the present case, that of Man with respect to his Maker, 
what Degree of repentance will excuse the transgressor from dl 
nishment ? : 

Must it be a perfect repentance? that is, entire, and followed 
by no future sin? On this condition who could be saved? No 
man ever has repented, no man ever will repent, in this manner. 
Shall the repentance be imperfect; a sorrow for sin, inferior in 
degree, or continuance, to that, which the nature of the case ac- 
tually demands; a sorrow extending only to a part of the sins 
actually committed; a confession sincerely and cheerfully made 
with respect to some sins, and reluctantly concerning the rest; 
a renunciation of sin, partial in degree, partial as to the number 
and kinds of transgressions, and never aiming at, as well as never 
accomplishing, a thorough reformation of character ? 

The first difficulty, which attends this scheme, is that it is no 
where found inthe Scriptures. Few men, who believe the Scrip- 
tures to be the Word of God, will question the fact, that they con- 
tain all the terms of Salvation. It.can hardly be supposed, that, 
when God unfolded his will to mankind concerning this great sub- 
ject, and declared that he had taught them all things pertaining to 
life and to Godliness, he omitted this, which is altogether the 
principal thing; the point, which they were infinitely concerned 
to know. But there is not a declaration of this nature in the 
Scriptures. At least I have never been able to find one; nor 
have [ ever seen one alleged. Can it be believed, that this 
should be the main term, nay, the only one, of our salvation ; and 
yet that it should be no where expressed in a Revelation from 
God, professedly declaring all the terms of Salvation ? : 

This, however, is far from being all. The Scriptures teach us in 
a thousand forms, both expressly and implicitly, that we have Re- 
demption through the blood of Christ, even the forgiveness of our sins. 
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As this is the doctrine of the Scriptures, so it is plainly their only 
doctrine. Indeed, nothing is more evident in the nature of the 
case, than that, if we have Redemption through his blood, we 
have it not without his blood ; and therefore not es a Repentance 
of our own. 

Nor does Redacuinbvnich us any additional light in favour of 
this scheme. Reason, indeed, finds itself at a loss to conceive 
in what manner even a perfect Repentance can cancel former ini- 
quities ; or how an absolute penitent can be accepted of God. 
His sorrow for his sins can in no respect alter their nature, or 
lessen their demerit ; and his future reformation cannot at all ob- 
literate the guilt of Wis past life. Sorrow for sin is itself the most 
unequivocal acknowledgment of guilt. If, then, the penitent 
sees, and knows, himself to be guilty; God must see it also. 
What, then, should prevent him from expressing his views of it 
in the punishment of the sinner. 

“If this Repentance is imperfect ; those difficulties are multi- 
plied, andenhanced. The penitent, in this case, is still asinner; 
and does not even perform the duty of repenting, in the manner, 
in which he is bound to perform it. He also still loves sin in 
some degree; and still, occasionally at least, practises it. After 
he becomes a penitent, therefore, he goes on through life, accu- 
mulating guilt, and meriting punishment. Can any man in these 
circumstances rationally expect acceptance with God? Yet these 
are the best circumstances, in which Man is ever found. 

It is to no purpose to allege, that such a man obeys the Law in 
part. The Law knows of no such condition, as partial obedi- 
ence. Adam obeyed in part ; and, what no one of his progeny has 
ever done, obeyed, for a time, perfectly. But for the first trans- 
gression he was condemned to death, just as if he had never 
obeyed at all. So far as Law is concerned, God deals with his. 
descendants exactly in the same manner. Accordingly, in Eze- 
kiel xviii. 24, he says, But when the righteous turneth away from 
his ighteousness, and committeth iniquity, all his righteousness 
that he hath done shall not be mentioned. In his trespass that he 
hath trespassed, and in his sin that he hath sinned ; in them he 
shall die. He, therefore, who hath continued in all things, writ- 
ten in the book of the Law to do them, except one, would still be 
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incapable, accerding to Law, of being justified. Should he have 
repented of his first transgression; and should we, contrary to 
both Reason and Revelation, allow Repentance to be a real 
ground of Justification, generally considered; yet, if he should 
die in the commission of sin, or without repentance of the sins 
which he had last committed, he must, according to this eG 
die without justification, and be finally condemned. iy 

Thus, if I mistake not, it has been rendered clearly certain, 
that by deeds of Law no flesh shall be justified in the sight a God. 


REM ARKS. 


Ist. From these observations it is evident, that the atonement of 

Christ was absolutely necessary in order to the salvation of Mankind. 
~ Man was originally placed under a dispensation of Law; and 

in consequence of perfect obedience was promised immortal life: 
while to his disobedience was threatened eternal death. Obe- 
dience, therefore, was the only condition of his justification, and 
the only source of hope to him beyond the grave. This Law 
was perfect, and therefore immutable. No part of its demands 
or threatenings could be changed. It was more proper, that the 
Heavens and the Earth should pass away, than that one jot, or one 
tittle, of the Law should pass, without an exact fulfilment. The 
Truth plainly is, that the Law is a direct exhibition of the per- 
fect character of God; and to change it would be to manifest, 
that his character was changed from its absolute parece 
Such an event is evidently impossible. 

This perfect Law, however, Man has disobeyed. By his dis- 
obedience he has lost the possibility of justification, and the hope 
of reward; and exposed himself, without any means of escape, 
or safety, to the punishment, denounced against his transgres- 
sion. Had he been left in this situation; he must have finally 
perished. In this situation Christ found him, when he came te 
seek, and to save, that which was lost. In this situation he assum- 
ed the character of a Mediator between God and Man; and made 
his soul an offering for sin; a sacrifice of a sweet savour, accepted 
of God as a satisfactory expiation of human guilt. In this man- 
ner he rendered it possible; for before it was impossible; that 
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Man should be restored to the favour of God. The honour of 
the divine Law was maintained, and even enhanced. The im- 
mutability of the love of God to holiness, and of the hatred of 
God to sin, and the perfect harmony of the divine government 
in the condemnation of sin, and the forgiveness of sinners, were 
all illustriously displayed to the view of the Universe. To for- 
give such, as should repent, and return to their duty, became, 
now, a dispensation, divested of all inconsistency and improprie- 
ty. But, independently of this interference of the Redeemer, no 
method appears to the human eye, in which the justification of | 
Mankind could have been accomplished without a serious and 
inadmissible change of the Law and Government of God. Ac- 
cordingly, we are informed in the Scriptures, that by his stripes 
only we are healed. Neither is there, nor, so far as we can under- 
stand, can there be, salvation in any other: for there is no Name 
given under heaven among men, whereby we must be saved, but the 
Name of Jesus Christ. 

2dly. Speculative Unbelief prevents every hope of oriantiong 

» By Speculative unbelief I intend, first, the disbelief of Divine 
Revelation, or what is commonly called Infidelity. Every Infidel 
not only feels, but glories in feeling, a privileged exemption from 
what he calls the superstition of the Gospel: by which he pri- 
marily intends the great Evangelical requisitions of Repentance 
towards God, and Faith towards our Lord Jesus Christ. It is su- 
perfluous for me to insist, that he, who believes not speculatively 
in Christ, cannot believe in him cordially: for nothing is plainer, 
than that without the assent of the understanding there can be 
no yielding of the heart. The Infidel will very cheerfully take 
this labour off my hands; and boast, that he yields neither his 
understanding, nor his heart, to the Redeemer. Of course, he 
places himself under mere Law; and must therefore find justifi- 
cation, and consequent acceptance, to him impossible. When I 
say impossible to him, you will undoubtedly understand me to 
mean, that it is impossible for him to be justified, or accepted, 
in his present character, or oi his avowed principles. Ido not 
mean, that his understanding, or his heart, cannot be changed: 
for, though I regard Infidelity as a very dangerous and alarming 
character, yet Ido mot believe every Infidel to be of course a 
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final reprobate. Infidels have undoubtedly been changed into 
Christians; and in some instances have become exemplary Mi- 
nisters of the Gospel. Infidels voluntarily place themselves un- 
der mere law; and reject with scorn, as well as obstinacy, an 
interest in the blessings of Redemption. Under that Law, how- 
ever, even after itis narrowed by all his own indefensible limita- 
tions, the Infidel has still committed innumerable sins; sins, for 
which he himself cannot atone, and for which he will not ask, 
nor even accept, the atonement, made by the Redeemer. By 
the Law he chooses to be tried; and by the Law he cannot fail 
to be condemned. The God of truth in that day will declare, 
that he has sinned; and, according with his own choice, must . 
consign him to perdition. Such is the situation, to which he vo- 
luntarily reduces himself, and which he prefers to Christ, with 
all his infinite blessings. . 
Secondly, Speculative unbelief is the proper character of mul- 
titudes, who admit the reality of divine Revelation. Those, who 
in modern language are called Unitarians, deny the Deity; and 
therefore deny, either explicitly or implicitly, the Atonement of 
the Saviour. Dr. Priestly, and, I presume all his followers, de- 
ny the Atonement expressly: Some of the Socinians and Arians 
have admitted it; but, I think, inconsistently with their com- 
manding doctrines. The disbelief of the atonement of Christ 
has the same practical influence with that of the disbelief of his 
Mediation at large. If he is only a Prophet, and a Pattern of 
| Righteousness; I see not, that he can be any more a Saviour te 
mankind, than Moses, Isaiah, and Paul. He was indeed a wiser 
and better man. But it will not be denied, that all these men 
were saved; nor that, therefore, their righteousness was such, 
as, if we faithfully imitate it, would secure our salvation ;_ that is, 
according to this Unitarian scheme. Nor will it be denied by 
any man, that the instructions of Moses and Isaiah are such, as, 
if faithfully obeyed, will insure salvation. Nor can it be doubt- 
ed, that Paul has taught mankind more of the Gospel, than Christ 
himself personally taught. To believe in Christ, therefore, is 
substantially the same thing, as to believe in Paul, Isaiah, or Mo- 
ses. Yet, although we are required to believe all these men, and 
all other Prophets and Apostles, as being inspired by God; we 
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are no where required to believe in them, or on them. They are 
no where styled the Saviours, or Redeemers, of Mankind. On 
the contrary, we are expressly told, that there is no other Sa- 
viour of Men, but Jesus Christ; and that there is Salvation in no 
other. ‘There is, therefore, something in Christ, wholly different 
from any thing in these men; and that something constitutes his 
peculiar and essential character, as the Saviour of Mankind. As 
Christ is expressly declared to have been the Propitiation for the 
sins of men, to have made his soul an offering for sin, and to have 
redeemed us with his blood ; and as we are said to have Redemp- 
tion, even the forgiveness of our sins, through faith in his blood ; it 
is unanswerably evident, that in this wonderful particular He dif- 
fers totally from all other persons, of whom we have any know- 
ledge. To disbelieve his atonement, therefore, is to refuse be- 
lief in his peculiar,- distinguishing, and essential character, as the 
Saviour of Mankind. Of course, this scheme shuts out all the 
benefits of Christ’s Redemption; and places mankind again un- 
der Law. But by works of Law no flesh can be justified; and, 
therefore, by this scheme no flesh can be saved. 

There are, indeed, Unitarians of both these classes, who ac- 
knowledge: the atenement of Christ; but who yet in effect deny 
it, by the necessary consequences of their leading principles. 
Concerning these men! have no more to say, at present, than 
that the hearts of some persons are sounder than their heads; and 
that, although their leading principles by their proper influence 
destroy the hopes of salvation, yet, as all errors, which are imbib- 
ed, are not obeyed, and, as among such errors the leading prin- 
ciples of men may, for aught I know, be sometimes included; I 
am disposed to entertain better hopes concerning them, than I 
should feel myself authorized by these principles, considered by 
themselves, to indulge. 

Sdly. Practical Unbelief, also, equally cuts off the hope of Sal- 
vation. 

We become partakers of the benefits of Christ’s Redemption 
only by exercising evangelical, or cordial, faith in him, as the 
Redeemer. It is to no purpose, that we believe the several re- 
cords, given us in the Scriptures concerning his incarnation, life, 
preaching, miracles, death, resurrection, and exaltation. It is 
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to no purpose, that we believe him to be a Divine Person, the real 
and all-sufficient Saviour; able, willing, and faithful, to save unto 
the uttermost all that will come unto God by him. ll this, and 
all other, speculative faith is to no purpose; if we stop here. 
It is indeed a step towards Salvation, and a necessary step; but 
it is one step only ; and, if no more be taken, we shall never ar- 
rive at the end of the Christian progress. In addition to this, 
we must with the heart confide in Christ, and his Righteousness ; 
and cheerfully trust our souls in his hands. This, the practical 
unbeliever does not; and, so long as he continues to be of this 
character, cannot do. 

Let every practical, as well as every speculative, unbeliever, 
then, remember, that by his own choice, by his voluntary refusal 
to receive Christ as his Saviour, he cuts himself off from justifica- 
tion, and consequently from immortal life. Every one of these 
men has broken the Law of God, and sinned against him in innu- 
merable instances of great and dreadful iniquity. Every one 
infinitely needs forgiveness, and salvation. At the bar of God, 
how terrible will be the remembrance of this voluntary perdition ; 
this suicide of the soul ? 

Repent, therefore, every one of you, and believe on the name of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, for the remission of your sins. Repent 
now. Behold, now 1s the accepted time! behold, now is the day 
of Salvation! If Repentance, if Faith, be not now your duty ; 
they can never be. Now therefore, sf you intend ever to hear 
his voice, even while it is called to-day, harden not your hearts. 
Boast not yourselves of to-morrow ; for you know not what evils 
another day may bring forth. Now youare called to repentance, 
faith, and holiness; and invited to eternal life. To-morrow you 
may be summoned to the grave, and to the judgment. To-day 
you are before the mercy-seat, surrounded with blessings, in the 
presence of a forgiving God, and at the feet of a crucified Saviour. 
To-morrow, nay, this very night your souls may be required of you; 
your probation ended; your account given; the final sentence 
pronounced against you; and your souls consigned to suffering 
and sorrow, which shall know no end. | 
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PROOF FROM THE NAMES GIVEN TO HIM. 
i iE 
Romans vill. 3, 4. 


For what the Law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin, condemned Sin in the flesh: That the righteousness 
of the Law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit. 

For God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful ficsh, and 
of a sin-offering, hath condemned sin in the flesh, (the thing im- 
possible to the Law, because it was weak through the flesh :) 
That the righteousness of the Law may be fulfilled by us, whe 
walk not according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit. 

Dr. Macknight?s Translation. 


ly my last discourse I endeavoured to show, that Man could noi 
be justified, and of course could not be saved, by works of Law. 
The plain and necessary result of the establishment of this doc- 
trine is, either that he cannot be saved at all; that is, he can- 
not be happy in a future existence; or that he must be saved by 
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some other, than the Legal, Dispensation. 'The Scriptures inform 
us, that the latter part of this alternative is the true one: and de- 
clare, that Salvation, or future happiness, is attainable by Man. 
This subject, then, infinitely interesting to every child of Adam ; 
this subject boundlessly great, sublime, and glorious ; immense- 
ly honourable to God, and inestimably iat to man; be- 
comes the next object of our inquiry. 

It ought, perhaps, to be observed here, and certainly ought te 
be remembered, that our preceding investigation has been con- 
fined chiefly to what is commonly called THz Rxetieion or Na- 
turE. By thisl intend the same with that, which was THE Rett- 
cion or Apam in Paradise ; or, generally, the Religion of beings 
placed under Law only. The truths to be believed, and the duties 
io be done, by beings, placed under the Law of God, constitute the 
System, which we call Naturat Reuieion. This Religion is 
found no where, clearly explained, and solemnly sanctioned, ex- 
cept in the Scriptures. In them it is presented to us in its per- 
fect form, and with its proper lustre. In all the exhibitions of 
Philosophy it is defective, mutilated, and deformed with superad- 
ded features, created only by the imperfect reasonings, and wild 
imagination, of Man. In the Scriptures it is disclosed in its na- 
tive beauty, freed from every defect and every mixture. 

On this system, Curistianity, properly so called, is erected. 
By Christianity I intend The Religion of fallen Beings; a Reli- 
gion furmshing effectual means of Redemption from their Apostasy, 
guilt, and punishment ; and of their restoration to the favour of 
God, to virtue, and to future happiness. The means provided for 
this end; the truths to be believed, and the duties to be done, by 
such beings, in order to their escape from sin, condemnation, and 
misery, and their attainment of justification, holiness, and happi- 
ness ; constitute the sum and substance of the Christian Religion. 

To such beings as we are, fallen from the favour of God, pol- 
luted with immoveable guilt, and destined to die for ever, under 
the Law which we have broken, such a Religion is plainly of in- 
finite importance. From the bare contemplation of the subject 
one would think, that the tidings, communicated by such a Reli- 
sion, must be welcome to Mankind, beyond degree. Every 
thing whieh they need: every thing which they can reasonably 
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wish; every thing which can purify, adorn, or bless, them; which 
can make them useful and comfortable here, or happy and glori- 
ous hereafter; it announces from the mouth of God. By such 
beings it ought certainly to be received as tidings of great joy 
unto all people. 

In the text the great and commanding doctrines of this Religion 
are briefly declared ; and these are the following : 

1, That it was ped feible for the Law to condemn, or, in other 
words, destroy, sin nm men, while in the state of nature, or under the 
legal Dispensation. 

II. That God has accomplished this great work by sending his 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, as an offering for sin. 

Ill. That this was done, in order that the righteousness of the 
Law might be fulfilled by those, who under the dee fruenne of the Gos- 
pel live lives of new obedience. 

It will be easily seen, that these three great propositions con- 
tain the substance of Christianity; that they teach our Ruined 
Condition under the Law; our Recovery by Christ; and our Du- 
ty and Obedience in the Christian character. 

The first of these propositions, that tt was wnpossible for the 
Law to destroy sin in Man, while in the flesh; or to furnish Re- 
demption to apostate beings ; has been already considered at length 
in the preceding discourses. This is the state, in which Chris- 
tianity found Man, and took the charge of his concerns. On this 
state Christianity is erected, as on its proper foundation ; and but 
for this state appears, in my view at least, to have neither use, 
explanation, nor meaning. 

The second proposition is now to become the subject of discus- 
sion. As it isa proposition of vast extent, and contains a great 
many particulars of vast importance, demanding severally a mi- 
aute examination; it will furnish an ample field for many dis- 
courses. 

In this proposition it is asserted, that God has accomplished the 
great work of destroying sin in Man by sending his own Ce in the 
hkeness of sinful flesh, as an offering for sins 

The first inquiry, excited by this assertion, is, WHat 1s THE 
CHARACTER OF THE Person, thus sent ? 

The second, WHat HAS HE DONE? and, 
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The third, How HAS HE DESTROYED SIN IN Man? | 

In this order I propose to consider these highly interesting 
subjects. | 

In the first place, [ will proceed to investigate THE CHARACTER 
OF THE PERSON, WHO WAS THUS SENT. 

The character, given of him in the text, is plainly a single 
ene. He is called God’s Own Son and is yet said to have been 
sent in the likeness of sinful flesh. ‘These two great particulars, 
so unlike, so contrasted, form a character, differing altogether 
from every other; and demand a very diligent consideration. 
The first of them shall be the immediate object of our attention. 

At our entrance upon the investigation of this subject, the first 
thing which strikes the mind is, that it is a subject of mere Reve- 
lation. Without the Scriptures there is no knowledge, in this 
world, that such a person exists. The Philosopher, therefore, 
has no other concern with this subject, except either to believe, 
or disbelieve, the testimony, which the Scriptures give. By his 
own Reason he can add nothing to what is revealed, and without 
impiety he can alter nothing. 

Secondly, As Revelation communicates to us our original name 
ledge of this subject, so it communicates to us all, which we now 
know. The things, which it testifies, were not designed to be, 
neither can they become, the materials of future, philosophical 
investigation and improvement. The knowledge, which at this 
day exists concerning this subject, is all found in the Bible. 

Thirdly, The things, communicated concerning rt, being commu- 
nicated, not in the words which Man’s wisdom teacheth, but in those 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth, are communicated in the best and 
wisest manner possible ; the manner, which was approved by in- 
finite Wisdom. There is no error, no oversight; nothing super- 
fluous, nothing defective. That, and that only, is taught, which 
God thought it proper to teach, in the manner, which God ener 
it proper to adopt. 

Fourthly, As the doctrines concerning this singular Person are 
of the highest moment to plain, uneducated men, as well as tomen 
of learning, it is certain, that the things, really revealed, are so re- 
vealed, that such men, acting with integrity, can understand them, 
sufficiently to make them proper and useful objects of their Faith. 
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Of course, the terms, in which they are revealed, are used in 
such a manner, as these men can understand. They are, there- 
fore, used according to their plain, customary, obvious meaning ; 
the meaning, which they have in the usual intercourse of Mankind. 
Of course also, they have no technical, philosophical, or pecu- . 
liar, signification; because, if thus used, they could never be un- 
derstood by such men; or, in other words, by almost the whole 
body of Mankind. 

HMfthly, Just so much is revealed concerning this extraordinary 
person, as itis useful for us to know. This truth is derived, with 
absolute certainty, from the Wisdom and Goodness of God. 
Whatever is revealed is revealed by this wisdom and goodness ; 
and whatever is withheld is by the same wisdom and goodness 
withheld. That which is revealed, therefore, we are required by 
the authority of God to believe ; and are bound to have no refer- 
ence in our faith to that, which is withheld. Whatever mysteries 
may be inferred, or may seem to be inferred, from the things, ac- 
tually revealed, can in no manner affect them; and ought in no 
manner to affect our faith inthem. All that is taught ‘is exactly 
true, and to be faithfully believed; although all that is true is 
not taught; nor capable of being divined by such minds as ours. 

Sixthly, Whatever is contained in the Scriptures concerning this 
subject, as concerning every other, that is, in the Scriptures as they 
now are, is to be regarded as unquestionably the Word of God, un- 
less proved not to be genmne by manuscript authority. Nothing is 
to be admitted with respect to this subject, which would not be 
justifiably admitted with respect to any other Scriptural subject. 
Particularly, all conjectural emendations of the text are to be re- 
jected with scorn; as miserable attempts to mend the Word of 
God according to the dictates of human philosophy. The rea- 
sonableness of this rule is too obvious to need illustration. 

With these observations premised, I proceed to examine the 
Character of this singular Person, denoted by the phrase, God’s 
own Son. 

The Scriptures are undoubtedly the best commentators on 
themselves, wherever they professedly undertake to explain their 
own language. Christ has, in many instances, called himself the 
Son of God; andin many more, (which & exaetly equivalent,) has 
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declared God to be his father. In-one of these instances the Jews — 
attempted to kill him for challenging this character. The words 
which he used were, My Father worketh hitherto, and I work. 
Therefore, says the Evangelist, in the following verse, the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, because he not only had broken the sab- 
bath, but said also, that God was his father, making himself equal 
with God. John v. 17, 18. Wehave here the comment of the 
Evangelist on Christ’s meaning in adopting this language; and 
it is no other than this; That in declaring God to be his Father, 
he made himself equal with God. No comment can be plainer, or 
more decisive. But we have, further, the comment of Christ him- 
self: for such it ought undoubtedly to be esteemed. He had 
healed the impotent man at the pool of Siloam on the Sabbath 
day. The Jews sought to kill him for this action. He justified 
himself by this remarkable declaration, My father worketh hither- 
to, and Iwork: that is, My Father worketh hitherto on the Sab- 
bath day, in his providence: I, who am his Son, work also in the 
‘same manner, and with the same authority; being Lord of the 
Sabbath even as he is. In the following part of the context, to 
cut off all room for misconception concerning the import of this 
phraseology, and the character claimed in it, he informs the Jews 
in the verses immediately following, that he does all things which the 
Father does ; that the Father shews lim all things, which himself 
does; that he has life in himself, even as the Father has life in 
himself; that, as the Father gives life to whom he pleases, so does 
the Son; that at 2s the will of the Father, that all men should ho= 
nour the Son, even as they honour himself; that those, who do not 
thus honour the Son, do not honour the Father ; that the Son is con- 
stituted the only Judge of the quick and the dead ; and that all, who 
are in the graves, shall hear, and obey, his voice, and come forth 
to the Resurrection, erther of life, or damnation. Such is the com- 
ment of the Evangelist on this phrase; such are the proofs, that 
it is uttered in its simple and obvious meaning. Who would ima- 
gine, that this meaning could be differently understood by dif- 
ferent readers, or be mistaken by any reader ? 

In John x. 30, Christ said to the Jews assembled around him, 
Land my Father are one. The unity, here challenged, seems not 
to have offended them; (see verse 36,) but they attempted te 
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stone him, because he said Iam the Son of God; as he informs 
us in the verse last mentioned. Upon being asked by him, for 
what good work they stoned him; they replied, For a good work 
we stone thee not, but for blasphemy, because thou, being a man, 
makest thyself God. It will be admitted by all men, who believe 
the Bible, that Christ was a person of irreproachable benevo- 
lence and integrity. The Jews declared to him, as the Reason, 
why they were about to stone him, that in saying, he was the Son 
of God, he, being a Man, made himself God. If, then, they had» 
misapprehended his meaning, a very moderate share of benevo- 
lence and integrity must have compelled him to undeccive them; . 
much more must the perfect integrity and benevolence of Christ 
have produced this effect. It is impossible, that he should be 
justified in voluntarily suffering this imputed blasphemy to rest 
upon his good name ; and to prevent, as it could not fail to pre- 
vent, their reception of his doctrines, precepts, and mission. 
This would have been voluntarily to lay a fatal stumbling block, 
or offence, before them: but ne himself has said, Woe to that man, 
by whom the offence cometh. It would, also, have been voluntari-’ 
ly to leave the full impression of a falsehood, uttered by himself, 
on their minds; which would be the same, in a moral view, as 
to utter intentionally the same falsehood. Finally, under this 
mistake they were about to murder him; a crime, which he cer- 
tainly could not fail of preventing, if they were influenced to 
commit it merely by mistaking his meaning: a thing so easily 
rectified by his own explanation. It is certain then, that they 
did not mistake his meaning. | 
But, to put the matter beyond all doubt, he himself has settled 
the point. If, said he, Ido not the works of my Father, believe me 
not; but if Ido, though ye believe not me, believe the works, that 
ye may know and believe, that the Father is im me, and Tin him*. 
The same subject of controversy arose again, when Christ 
stood as a prisoner before the Sankedrim. After attempting in 
vain to prove him guilty of any crime by various means, Caza- 
phas put him upon oath, to tell the Sankedrim whether he was the 


 * That the Jews understood Christ to confirm their construction of his words ix 
certain; for St. John says that they now sought again to take him. 
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Christ, the Son of God. Christ immediately replied in the affirm- — 
ative. The high Priest then rent his clothes ; and declared, thai 
he had spoken blasphemy ; viz. the very blasphemy, of which the 
Jews had before accused him for the very same declaration; and 
the Sanhedrim pronounced him guilty of death. Here, as in the 
former case, Christ went on to challenge, unequivocally, the cha- 
racter denoted by this phrase; and said, Hereafter shall ye see 
the Son of Man sitting on the right hand of power, and coming tn 
the clouds of Heaven. Thus we have the comment of St. John 
on this phrase; declaring, that Christ in using it made himself 
equal with God: the comment of the Jewish people and Sanhe- 
drim; declaring, that Christ in using it was guilty of blasphemy, 
because, that, being a man, he thus made himself God ; and Christ 
himself, according directly with this interpretation of it, justify- 
ing his own use of it with this meaning, and bringing irresistible 
proofs, that he applied it, thus understood, to himself, with the 
most absolute truth and propriety. If we allow the language, 
here used, to be used in the customary and obvious manner; the 
only manner, in which it could be understood by those, to whom 
it was addressed, and in which it can be understood by ninety- 
nine hundredths of those, who read it; nay, further, if we do not 
assign it a meaning, which each man must laboriously contrive” 
for himself, because the obvious meaning does not suit his owa 
system ; or must receive from another, who has for the same rea- 
son contrived it in this manner; we must admit all this to be 
clearly and unquestionably said, and to determine the meaning of 
this phrase in the text, beyond any rational debate. 

(f I have satisfactorily settled the meaning of this phrase, the 
Text contains, among other things, the pallowihe nepetiols Doc- 
trine. ws 

Tuat Jesus Curist 18 TRULY AND PERFECTLY Gop. This 
doctrine I shall attempt to maintain by a variety “ considera- 
tions, arranged in the following manner. 

J. [shall attempt to show, that Christ is spoken of in the Serip. 
tures as the true and perfect God: 

II. That the Deity of Christ is the only ground of consisteney in 
the scheme of Redemption: 

IN. That ihe Jews, according to the opposite doctrine, are unjusi- 
'y charged with guilt in putting Christ to death :° 
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IV. That the Prophets and Apostles, according to the same doc- 
trine, cannot be vindicated from the sin of leading Mankind into 
edolatry : 

V. To these arguments from the Scriptures, I propose in another 
place, to subjoin several testimonies tothe same doctrine from Jews, 
Christians, and Heathens. 

I. I shall attempt to show, that Christ is spoken of i in the Scrip- 
tures as the true and perfect God. 

This argument may be advantageously exhibited by showing, 

I. That t the Names of God ; 

I. That the Atirthutes of God ; 

Il.. That the Actions of God ; and, 

IV. That the Relations, aye God sustains to his creatur eS, 
are in the Scriptures ascribed to Christ ; and, 

V. That divine worship is in the Scriptures required to be ren- 
dered, and by. persons inspired was actually rendered, to Christ. 

I. The Names of God are in the Scriptures ascribed to Christ. 

Ist. He is directly called God. 

John i. 1, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Word was God. In this passage St, John not 
only declares Christ to be God, but to be eternal. In the be- 
ginning was the Word. And in the following verse he declares 
that he is co-eternal with God: The same was in the beginning 
with God: Words exactly equivalent to those in Proverbs viii. 
23, 24, where the same truth is also asserted: The Lord possess- 
ed me in the beginning of his way ; before his works of old. I was 
set up from everlasting ; from the beginning ; or ever ihe earth 
was. Inthe following verse the Evangelist further declares, thai 
Christ wasggthe fi eatae of the pie and that without him 
was not evém one thing made, which has been made*. In this 
passage of Scripture St. John has not only declared, that Christ 
is God; but, to prevent any possible mistake concerning what 
he meant by the word God, has told us, that he is co-eternal with 
God the Father ; and that he.is the Creator of every thing, which 
exists. Were the Scriptures allowed to speak their own lan- 
guage, this single passage would decide the controversy: for it 
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is ampossible to declare in stronger language, or more explicit, 
that Christ is God in the highest sense, originally, and without 
derivation. " 

- Romans ix. 5, Of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, 
who is over all, God blessed, for ever. Amen. This passage can- 
not be avoided, by any means except a resolute denial. 

1 Timothy iii. 16, * Wethout controversy great is the mystery of 
Godliness. God was manifest in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, 
seen of Angels, preached unto the Gentiles, believed on in the world, 
and received up into glory. Nothing is more evident, than that 
these things are said of Christ, and that they can be said of no 
other. No other person, and no attribute, can be said to be God, 
manifested in the flesh, justified in the Spirit, seen of Angels, preach- 
ed unto the Gentiles, belseved on in the world, and received up into 
glory. Let any person make the experiment; and he will find 
it impossible to make the application of all these things to any 
other, than the Redeemer. 

Matthew i. 23, and Isaiah viis 14, Behold a Virgin shall con- 
ceive, and shall bring forth a son; and thou shalt call his name 
Emmanuel ; that is, God with us. Christ, therefore, is God with us. 

2 Peteri. 1, To them, that have obtained like precious faith with 
us, through the righteousness of God and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 
According to the original, of our God and Saviour, Jesus Christ ; 
73 es ‘nwo, xo Bwrngos, In¢s Xpczs. The common translation is 2 
violation of the Greek ; and, besides, it is through the Righteous- 
ness of Christ only, that the precious faith of the Apostles, and other 
good men, is obtained. Jesus Christ is, therefore, our God and 
Saviour. | 

Psalm xlv. 6, 7, quoted in Hebrews i. 8, 9, Unto the Son he 
saith, thy throne, O God, is for ever and ever: a sceptre of right- 
eousness is the sceptre of thy kingdom. Thou hast loved righteous- 
ness, and hated iniquity: therefore God, even thy God, hath anoint- 
ed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows. ‘This is ad- 
dressed by God the Father to the Son. The Father, therefore, 


* These Sermons were written before the results of Griesbach and others were _ 
extensively known in this country. The author was satisfied from an examination 
of these results, that the common is the genuine reading of the text. 
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~ has thought proper to call the Son, God. Who can question the 
propriety of the application? That we may be assured, that he 
is called God in the full and perfect sense, he declares, that the 
throne of the Sonis for ever and ever. To whom, but God in the 
absolute sense, can an everlasting throne, or dominion, be at- 
tributed ? | 

Revelation xxi. 5—7, And he that sat upon the throne said, 
behold, Imake all things new; and he said unto me, I am Alpha 
and Omega, the beginning and the end, the first and the last. He 
that overcometh shall inherit all things, and Iwill be his God, and 
he shall be my son. ‘That it is Christ, who is spoken of in this 
passage, is evident by a comparison of Rev. i. 11, and Rev. iii. 
21. In the former of these passages Christ says, [ am Alpha and 
Omega, the first and the last. \n the latter he says, To him, that 
overcometh, [will give to sit on my throne; even as IL overcame, and 
am set down with my Father in his throne. In Rev. xx. 11, 12, 
we are informed, that John saw a great white throne, and him that 
sat onit, from whose face the heavens and the earth fled away, and 
there was found no place for them; and that he saw the dead, 
small and great, stand before God. He that sat upon the throne 
in Rev. xxi. 5, is plainly the same person, who in chap. xx. 11, 
is exhibited as sitting on the great white throne; and this person 
we certainly know to be Christ; because the Father judgeth no 
aman, but hath committed all judgment unto the Son ; and because 
the throne, here spoken of, is the throne of final judgment. In 
the second and third of these passages Christ declares himself to 
be the Alpha and Omega, the first and the last, or the beginning 
and the end; and to be set down upon the throne of his Father. In 
the first passage he declares, that he will be a God to him that 
overcometh. In the last he is declared by the Evangelist to be 
God. : 

There are many other passages, in which Christ’ is directly 
called God. But these are sufficient to establish the point. 

Qdly. Christ is called the Great Gop. 

Titus ii. 13, Looking for the blessed hope and glorious appear- 
ing of the Great God, and our Saviour Jesus Christ. Inthe Greek 
itis the Great God even our Saviour Jesus Christ, or our Great God 
and Saviour Jesus Christ. God the Father will not appear at 
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the judgment. If then, Christ is not the Great God; God will - 
not appear at the judgment at all. Kea, the conjunction here 
used, is rendered exactly, in many cases, by the English word 
Even; particularly in the phrase God and our Father, found 
Gal. i. 4, 1 Thess. i. 3, 2 Thess. ii. 16, &c. In the last of these 
places the Translators have rendered it even, as they plainly 
ought to have done in both the others : since the present render- 
ing makes the Apostle speak nonsense. 
3dly. Christ is called the True God. 

t John v. 20, In his son Jesus Christ. This, inthe original, This 
Person, is the true God and eternal life. If this passage admite 
any comment, it must be that of Christ himself ; who says, [am 
THE life; and that of the Evangelist ; who in the first chapter of 
this Epistle, and second verse, says, For the Life was manifest- 
ed; and we have seen it, and bear witness, and shew unto you that 
eternal Life, which was with the Father, and was manifested unto us. 

Athly. Christ ts called the Mighty God. 

Psalms |]. 1—3, The mighty God, even the Lord hath spoken, 
and called the earth from the rising of the sun unto the going down 
thereof. Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, God hath shined. 
Our God shall come, and shall not keep silence: a fire shall devour 
before him, and it shall be very tempestuous round about him. 
This Psalm is a prediction of the last Judgment. In the first 
verse, the Person, who comes to judge the world, and who speaks 
the things, recorded in this Psalm, is called AL, ALeim, JeHo-- 
vaH; and is exhibited as calling mankind before him from the 
rising of the sun to his going down. In the second, he is repre- © 
sented as shining, or displaying his glory, out of Zion; that is, 
by his dispensations to his Church. In the third, is described 
the awful splendour, with which he will appear, the fire which 
shall consume, and the convulsion which shall rend asunder, the 
world, at that great and terrible day. But Christ alone will ap- — 
pear on that day; and at his presence the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise; and by the flaming fire, with which he 
will be surrounded, the elements will melt with fervent heat, and 
the earth and the works that are therein will be burnt up. Christ, 
therefore, isthe Gop, the Micuty Gop, the Jesovan, who is 
here mentioned, | 
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Isaiah ix. 6, For unto us a Child is born ; untous a Son is given: 
and the government shall be upon his shoulders: and his name 
shall be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Father 
of the everlasting age, the Prince of Peace. This Child, this 
Son, is the Mighty God; the Father of the everlasting age, and 
the Prince of Peace. He who admits, that a child, a son, is the 
mighty God, will certainly admit, that this can be no other than 
Christ. He, who does not, will charge Isaiah with uttering 
falsehood. 

The same name, Wonderful, is also given to him by himself, 
when appearing as an Angel; or rather as the Angel, to Manoah 
and his Wife, Judges xiii. 18, 4nd the Angel of the Lord said unto 
him, Why askest thou thus after my name; seeing it is secret: in 
the Hebrew, seeing it ts Wonderful : the same word being used in 
both these passages. The Hebrew words, which are translated 
the Angel of the Lord, may be literally rendered Tur Ancet-Jr- 
HOvVAH, or JEHovAH-ANGEL: that is, He, who, though Jenovan, 
is yeta Messencer*. For this view of the subject the Scrip- 
tures themselves furnish the most ample authority. 

In Isaiah xlviii. 12, and onward, we have these words, Hearken 
unto me, O Jacob, and Israel my called.» Iam He ; I am the first, 
L also am.the last. Mine hand also hath laid the foundation of the 
earth, and my right hand hath spanned the heavens. I call unto 
them: they stand up together. Come ye near unto me; hear ye 
this: I have not spoken in secret from the beginning: from the 
time that it was,theream I. And now the Lorp God and his Spi- 
rit hath sent me. Thus saith the Lorp, thy Redeemer, the Holy 
One of Israel: Iam the Lorn thy God. Here the Person speak- 
ing informs us that he ws the Firstand the Last ; that he hus found- 
ed the earth, and spanned the heavens ; that he is Jenovan Ged, 
the Redeemer, and the Holy One of Israel: and yet he says, that 
the Lord Jehovah and his Spirit hath sent him; or, as Origen and 
Lowth translate it, The Lord Jenovau hath sent me and his Spi- 
rit. The Person sending, therefore, is Jenovan; and the Per- 
son sent is also JEHOVAH. | 

The same Person, under the appearance, and by the name of 


* See Horsiey’s New Translation of Hosea. Appendix. 


Vor. I. 9 
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a Man, wrestled with Jacob at Peniel, and there gave him the name 
Israel, or a Prince of God : assigning for it this remarkable reason ; 
For as a Prince hast thou power with God, and with men, and hast 
prevailed. After asking his name, and receiving a blessing from 
him (upon which he departed) Jacob called the name of the place 
Peniel ; for, said he, I have seen God face to face, and my life re 
preserved. 

This Person is called by Hosea, God, the Angel, and Jrnovan. 
He had power with God; yea, he had power over the Angel, and 
prevailed. He had wept, and made supplication unto him. He 
found him in Bethel; and there he spake with us, even JEHOVAR,. 
God of Hosts. Horsley, whose biblical opinions will rarely be 
disputed with success, has the following observations on this sub- 
ject. “ This Man, therefore, of the book of Genesis, this Angel 
of Hosea, who wrestled with Jacob, could be no other than the 
Jznovan-AncEL, of whom we so often read in the English Bible, 
under the name of the 4ngel of the Lorp.”? A phrase of an un- 
fortunate structure, and so ill conformed to the original, that, it 
is to be feared, it has led many into the error of conceiving of 
the Lorp as one person, and of the Angelas another. The word 
of the Hebrew, ill rendered “ the Lorn,” is not, like the English 
word, an appellative, expressing rank, or condition; but it is the 
proper name Jenovan. And this proper name JEnovAn is not, 
‘in the Hebrew, a genitive after the noun substantive ‘ Angel,?? as 
the English represent it ; but the words yp. and yybp, “Jee 
HovaH,”’ and “ Angel,”’ are two substantive nouns, in apposition ; 
both speaking of the same person, the one by the appropriate 
name of the Essence; the other by atitle of Office. ‘‘ JeHovan- 
~Aneev” would be a better rendering. The Jenovan-Ancet of 
the Old Testament is no other than He, who, in the fullness of 
time, was incarnate by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary. — 

- According to the scheme of these observations, Manoah under- 
“stood the character of the Angel who appeared unto him: for he 
“said unto his Wife, verse 22, We shall surely die, because we have 
_seen God. In the same manner is the same Person presented to 
‘us, Malachi itl. 1, Behold, [will send my Messenger, and he shall 
prepare the way, before me; and the Lord, whom ye seek'shall sud- 
denly come to his temple; even the Angel of the covenant whom ye 
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delight in: behold, he shall come, saith the Lord of Hosts. «In 
Luke vii. 27, Christ, speaking of John the Baptist, says, Thes is 
he, of whomit is written, Behold I send my Messenger before thy 
face, who shall prepare thy way before thee. John the Baptist was, 
therefore, the Messenger, who was to prepare the way; and the 
Lord, even the Angel of the covenant, was Christ. ‘The person, 
also, speaking, who is here called Jenovan or Hosts, and who 
says, this Messenger shall prepare the way before himself, is alse 
Christ. 
5thly. Christ ts called the God of Israel. 

. Exodus xxiv. 9, 10, Then went up Moses and Aaron, Nadab and 
Abihu, and seventy of the elders of Israel. And they saw the God 
of Israel. . Psalm Ixviii. 17, 18, The chariots of God are twenty 


‘thousand, even thousands of Angels. The Lord 1s among them, 


as in Sinai, even the holy place. Thou hast ascended on high, thou 
hast led captivity captive, thou hast received gifts for Men. Ephe- 
sians iv. 8, Wherefore he saith, When he ascended on high, he led 
captivity captive, and gave gifts unto Men. Now that he ascended 
what is it, but that he descended first, into the lower parts of the 
earth. He that descended is the same, also, that ascended up far 
above all heavens, that he might fill all things, and he gave some 
Apostles, and some Prophets, &c. Here the Apostle informs us, 
that the person, who ascended on high, and led captivity captive, ts 
Christ. The Psalmist informs us, that the person, who ascended 
on high, and led captivity captive, is the Lord, who appeared in 


Sinai. And Moses informs us, that the Lord, who appeared in 


Sinai, was the God of Israel. We also know, that no man hath 
seen God, the Father, at any time. Christ therefore is the God 
of Israel. Of course, the God of Israel, so often mentioned in 


the Old Testament, is every where, peculiarly, Christ. 


6thly. Christ is called JuHOVAH. 
_ Qn this subject Horsley observes, ‘‘ The word Jenovau, being 
descriptive of the Divine Essence, is equally the name of everv 


_one of the Three Persons in that Essence. The compound Jz- 


at 


-HovAH-Sapaotu belongs properly to the second Person, being 


his appropriate demiurgic title ; describing, not merely the Lord 


af such armies, as military leaders bring into the field, but the un- — 


id 
% 
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made, self-existent Maker and Sustainer of the whole array and 
order of the Universe.” 

Isaiah vi. 1, and 3, In the year that King Uzziah died, I saw 
Jeuovau* sitting on his throne, high and lifted up, and his train 
filled the Temple, and one of the Seraphim cried to another, and 
said, Holy, Holy, Holy, is Jehovah of Hosts: and again, in the 
5th, 8th, 11th, and 12th verses of the same chapter. St. John, 
quoting the 9th and 10th verses of this chapter, in his Gospel, 
chapter xii. 40, says, These things said Esaias, when he saw his, 
that is, Christ’s, glory, and spake of him. To prove, beyond con- 
troversy, that Christ is the Jenovaun or Hosts, here mentioned, 
I observe, that no person is spoken of in the chapter, except Uz- 
-ztah, Jenovau or Hosts, The Seraphim, the prophet Isaiah, and 
the people of Israel. The Seraphim and the people of Israel, be- 
ing mentioned, only in the aggregate, must be laid out of the 
question. Christ, therefore, being, by the decision of the Evan- 
gelist, spoken of in this chapter, must be either the prophet him- 
self, King Uzziah, or Jenovan or Hosts. It happens also, un- 
fortunately for Unitarians, that the prophet saw the glory of no 
other person, but Jenovau or Hosts; yet St. John assures us, 
he saw the glory of Christ. St. John’s opinion on this subject 
we cannot mistake, if we remember, that he commences his Gos- 
pel in this manner; In the beginning was the Word, and the Word 
was with God, and the Word was God. 

Isaiah xl. 3, The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, Pre- 
pare ye the way of Jenovan, make straight inthe desert, a high- 
way for our God. John the Baptist, when asked, by the Messen- 
gers of the Sanhedrim, Who art thou? answered, John i. 23,7 
am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, Make straight the 
way of the Lorn, as saith the Prophet Esaias. St. Matthew, speak- 
ing of John the Baptist, chapter iii. 3, says, This is he that was 
spoken of by Esmas the Prophet, saying, The voice of one crying 
in the wilderness, Prepare ye the way of the Lorp, make his paths 
straight. From. these passages, compared, it is evident, that 
Christ, before whom John cried, was the Lorp, whose way he 
directed thus to be prepared in the wilderness; the Jnnovan, 


* Lowth’s Notes on this Verse. 
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spoken of by the Prophet; the Jehovah of Hosts, who said, Ma- 
lachi uli. 1, Behold, I will send my eis Ge before my face, and 
he shall prepare the way before ME. 

Exodus iii. 2—6, And the AncEL- Jauowan appeared unto hid 
m a flame of fire, out of the midst of a bush: and he looked, and 
behold the bush burned with fire, and the bush was not consumed. 
And Moses said, I will now turn aside, and see this great sight, 
why the bush is not burned. And when Jenovaun saw, that he 
turned aside to see, Gono called unto him, out of the midst of the 
bush, and said, Moses, Moses! And he said, Here aml. And he 
said, Draw not nigh hither: put off thy shoes from off thy feet ; 

for the place whereon thow standest is holy ground. Moreover he 
said, Tam the God of thy Father, the Gov of Abraham, the Gon 
of Isaac, and the Gon of Jacob. And Moses hid his face, for he. 
was afraid to look upon God. In this passage we are informed, 
that the Aneet-JeHovan appeared to Moses, in the burning bush, 
and said to him, lam the Gop of Abraham, the Gop of Isaac, and 
the Gono of Jacob. The word Angel, as you well know, denotes 
a@ person sent; and, of course, implies a person sending. The. 
Person here sent is called JeEnovan, and styles himself the Gop 
of Abraham. It needs no words to show, that the Person sent 
eannot be Gop the Fatuer; or thathe must be the Angel of the. 
Covenant, Gop the Son. Christ therefore is the Jenovan, men- 
tioned in this passage, as the Gop of Abraham, the Gop of Isaac, 
and the Gop of Jacob. 

' The application of these peculiar names of the Godhead to our 
Saviour furnishes, in my view, an unanswerable argument to 
prove his divinity : ng 

‘Aste In Isaiah xlii..8, God says, Jam Jnnovan, that is my 
name, and my. glory Fesiit not give to another. 

In this passage, Gop declares, that he will not give his name, 
er glory, both terms meaning here the same thing, to another. 
Yet, in the word of this same God, his several peculiar and dis- 
tinguishing names are given to Jesus Christ; not indeed commu- 
nicated to him; but applied to him, as his own original, proper 
appellations. This we are taught, at large, Exodus xxii. 20, 
21, Behold I send an Angel before thee, to keep thee in the way, and 
to bring thee into the place which [have prepared. Beware of ham, 
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and obey his voice ; provoke him not: for he will not pardon your 
transgressions, for My Names in him. Here we are informed, 
that the Angel, sent before the Israelites, would not pardon their 
transgressions, if they provoked him; and are thus certainly 
taught, that he possessed the right and power of pardoning sin. 
But who can forgive sins, except God? We are further informed, 
that the Name of God isin this Angel; not that it is given, or com- 
municated, to him, but that it evists in him, and belongs to him, 
originally. What this Name is, the passage, last quoted from 
Isaiah, declares to us; Lam Jenovan, thatis my Name. Itis also 
declared, in the same manner, to Moses, when asking of God, Ex- 
odus, iii. 13, What was his Name, that he might declare it to 
the children of Israel. And God said unto Moses | am TuHat I am. 
Thus shall ye say unto the children of Israel, 1 am hath sent me 
unto you. It is hardly necessary to remark, that the name I am 
has the same import with Jenovan. ll this is rendered perfect- 
ly consistent, and obvious, by the Scriptural accounts of Christ. 
Iand my Father are one, said our Saviour to the Jews. 

For God, therefore, in his own word, to give, or apply, his 
name, or glory, to Christ, is not to give it to another; but to ap- 
ply to Christ names, which are his own proper appellations. 
But, according to the Unitarian doctrine, this assertion, on the 
part of God, cannot be true. The doctrine therefore is false; for 
Let God be true but every mana har; that is, every man, who 
opposes God. 

Qdly. In Deuteronomy xxxii. 39, in Isaiah xliii. 10, xliv. 6, 8, 
and xlv. 5,14, 21, and in various other places, God says, that 
theré is no God beside him; that there is none else; and that he » 
knows not any. Yet Christ is called God, and announced by 
other names of the Deity, in the several passages abovemention- 
ed, and in many others; and this by the same God, who made 
this declaration. That he is not so called, in a subordinate, de- 
legated, or derived sense, is unquestionably evident ; first, from 
the titles given to him, viz. The True God; The Mighty God ; 
Lhe Great God; The God of Israel; Jehovah; and Iam; all of 
them names, never given in the Scriptures to any being, but the 
Deity: secondly, from the things ascribed to Christ in the same 
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passages; many of which, as you must have observed, cannot be 
predicated of any being, except the one living and true God. 

If it be admitted, then, that the Scriptures speak language, 
which is to be understood in its customary sense, the only sense, 
in which it can be intelligible to those to whom it was addressed, 
and to ninety-nine hundredths of those, for whom the Scriptures 
were written ; if it be admitted, that God has chosen the most pro- 
per terms to communicate true ideas of himself to mankind ; it 
cannot be denied, that Jesus Christ is truly, and perfectly, Gon. 


* 


SERMON XXXVi. 


DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 
PROOFS FROM THE 


ATTRIBUTES AND ACTIONS ASCRIBED TO HIM. 


Romans vill. 3, 4. 


For what the Law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God, sending his own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin, condemned Sin in the flesh; That the righteousness 
of the Law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit. 


—<De Oo 


For God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and : 
of a sin-offering, hath condemned sin in the flesh, (the thing im- 
possible for the Law because it was weak through the flesh:) 


That the righteousness of the Law may be fulfilled by us, who 
walk not according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit. 
Dr. Macknight’s Translation. 


I the preceding discourse I observed, that the great and com- 


-manding doctrines of Christianity are briefly declared in this ; 


passage of Scripture; and, as such, recited the following ; 

I. That the Law could not destroy Sinin Man: 

Il. That God has accomplished this work by sending his o own 
Son into the world: 


a 
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Ill. That this was done, in order that the righteousness of the 
Law might be fulfilled by Christians. 

As the first of these propositions had been sufficiently discus- 
sed; I proposed, in a series of Sermons, to examine the second ; 
and to commence the examination by inquiring into the character 
of him, who is here called Gop’s own Son. __ After reciting several 
scriptural comments on this phrase, | asserted, that it contains 
the following important Doctrine, 

That Jesus Christ is truly and perfectly God. 

This doctrine I proposed to illustrate under several heads of 
Discourse, then specified ; the first of which was, 

That Christ is spoken of, in the Scriptures, as the True and Per- 
fect God. 

The argument, contained in this proposition, I proposed to ex- 
hibit by showing, that the 

Names, 

Attributes, and 

Actions of God, together with the 

Relations, which he sustains to his creatures are in the Scrip- 
tures ascribed to Christ ; and, That divine worship is in the Scrip- 
tures required to be rendered, and by persons inspired was actually 
rendered, to him. 

The first of these subjects, viz. the Names of God, I then show- 
ed, at sufficient length for my design, to be abundantly applied to 
Christ in the Scriptures. I now propose to exhibit this truth con- 
cerning the Attributes. 

I. The peculiar attributes of God are ascribed to Christ in the 
Scriptures. . 

“Ast. Eternity. 

Revelation i. 10, 11, &c. Iwas in the Spirit on the Lord’s Day, 
wnd heard behind me a great voice as of a trumpet, saying, Iam Al- 
pha and Omega, the First and the Last, and I turned to see the 
voice that spake with me ; and, being turned, I saw seven golden 
candlesticks ; and, in the midst of the seven candlesticks, one like 
unto the Son of Man: and when I saw him I fell at his feet as dead: 
and he laid his right hand upon me, saying unto me, Fear not, I 
am the Firstund the Last, Jam he, that liveth and mas dead, and 
behold, Tam alive for ever more, Amen. 

Vion. If. +0 
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Revelation ii. 8, These things saith the First and the Last, whe 
was dead and is alive. 

Isaiah xliv. 6, Tus sata bance: King of Israel, and his 
Redeemer, Jenovan or Hosts, Jam the First, and Iam the Last, 
and beside me there 1s no God. 

Isaiah xlviii. 12, Hearken unto me, O Jacob, and Israel my 
called; Tam he; I am the First; I also am the Last. Mine 
hand, also, hath laid the foundation of the earth, &c. 

In the two first of these passages, it will not, for it plainly can- 
not, be disputed, that the person, spoken of by St. John, and 
afterwards speaking of himself, who was like unto the Son of Man 
who was dead, is alive, and liveth for ever more, was Christ ; and 
this person in four instances declares himself to be the First and 
the Last : the strongest assertion, that Eternity past, and to come, 
belongs to himself. If he is the First, none can haye been before 
him : if he is the Last, none can be after him. 

In the two last passages, from the Prophet Isaiah, (the latter of 
which has in the preceding discourse been clearly proved to be 
written concerning Christ;) Jenovan or Hosts, who declares, 
that beside himself there is no God, declares also, that He is the 
First, and that He is the Last. This language, with mathematic- 
al certainty, is attributable to but one being; and that being t is 
the only living and true God. 

Proverbs viii. 22, 23, The Lord possessed me in the beginning 
of his way, before his works of old. Iwas set up from everlasting, 
from the beginning, or ever the earth was. 

That the Person, here spoken of under the name of Wisdom, 
is Christ cannot be rationally questioned by any man, who reads 
this chapter with attention; especially, if he compares it with the 
account, given by the same Person, of himself, in the first chap- 
ter of the same book; where he exhibits himself as the J udge, 
and Rewarder, of mre To place the matter out of doubt, 
St. Paul informs us, that Christ is the Wisdom of God. But’ this 
Person says, he was set up from everlasting. 

Micah y. 2, And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou be little 
among the thousands of Judah, yet out of thee shall he come forth 
unto me, that is to be Ruler in Isracl ; whose goings forth have been 
from of old, from Everlasting: In the Hebrew, from the days of 
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eternity. ‘This passage was, in a sense, proverbially, acknow- 
ledged by the Jewish nation to be a prophesy of Christ. See 
Matt. ii. 6, where it is quoted, as such, by the Pharisees, in an- 
swer to Herod’s inquiry concerning the birth-place of the Mes- 
siah. Besides, God, speaking in the passage itself, says, Yee 
out of thee shall he come forth unto me, &c. Here He, whose goings 
forth have been from the days of Eternity, is said by another Per- 
son to come forth unto the Person speaking ; that is, unto God 
the Father. ‘a : 
John i. 1,2, In the beginning was the Word, and the Word was 
with God, and the Wordwas God. The same was in the beginning 
with God. 
1 John v. 20, This is the True God, and or even, the Eter- 
nal Life. 
The names Jehovah, I am, and Iam that I am, already proved 
_ to belong to Christ, are also the strongest expressions of original 
and eternal existence. The phrase, J am, Christ in a peculiar 
-manner applies to himself. John viii. 58, dnd Jesus said unto 
them, Verily verily I say unto you, before Abraham was I am. 
John viii. 24, If ye believe not that Iam, ye shall die in your sins. 
Matthew xxvii. 20, Lo, I am with you alway, &c. Here Christ 
does not say, Before Abraham was, | was; or I will be with you 
alway ; but Jam, teaching us explicitly, that past and future are 
perfectly present to himself; and that his own existence is one 
"present time. 
Qdly. Both by these names, and by other ascriptions of Eternity 
to Christ, he is declared to be underwved, or self-exrstent. 
He who is the First, he whose existence is one present time, 
necessarily exists only of himself. 
_ 3dly. Omnipotence is directly ascribed to Christ. 
_ Rev. i. 8, Lam Alpha and Omega, the Beginning and the End- 
| ing, saith the Lord, who is, and who was, and who 1s to come, the 
Almighty.. Inthe 11th verse of this chapter Christ utters these 
words of himself. Either, then, there are two persons, who truly 
say these things, each of himself; or Christ declares them of 
himself in both these verses. The choice in this alternative I . 
willingly leave to the Unitarians: for, either way, the great 
question in debate is determined with equal certainty. If Christ 
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speaks the words in the 8th verse, he is the Almighty ; if not, 
there are two Persons, who are the Alpha and the Omega, the 
First and the Last. Origen comments on these words in the fol- 
lowing manner. “ And that thou mayest know the Omnipotence 
of the Father and the Son to be one and the same, hear John 
speaking in the Revelation in this manner. These things saith 
the Lord God, who is, and who was, and who is to come; the Al- 
mighty: for who is the Almighty to come, except Christ.”? Ori- 
gen supposed "o "sexouevos to indicate the coming of Christ at the day 
of Judgment. Psalm xlv. 3, Gird thy sword upon thy thigh, O 
Most Mighty. He who is most mighty is plainly Almighty. 
Matthew xxviii. 18, dnd Jesus came, and spake unto them, saying, 
< All power is given unto me in Heaven and in Earth. The Greek 
word here is egsciu; the most proper meaning of whichis authori- 
ty, control, or dominion. But he, who has the authority, control, 

or dominion, over all things, unquestionably oan all foier, 
in the original and absolute sense. 

This control was manifested by Christ j in ‘ve obedience of 
diseases, life, and death, the elements of this world, and Angels 
both good and evil, to his command. The manner, in which he 
exercised his control over all these things, was, it should be re- 
membered, the same, which he used at the creation. In both 
cases he spoke, andit was done. The bread, with which he fed the 
iwo companies of four thousand, and five thousand, men, came 
into existence, just as the Heavens and the Earth had before done, 
in obedience to his mere pleasure. To the leper he said, J will ; 
be thou clean ; to the deaf ears, Be opened; to the blind, Receive 
thy sight; to the demons, come out of the man ; and to the winds 
and waves, Peace: be still: as he had before said, Let there be 
Laight ; and was in the same manner obeyed. The most proper 
mode, however, of exhibiting the Omnipotence of Christ is to ap- 
peal to those acts, by which it is peculiarly displayed. .When 
we read John i. 3, All things were made by him, and without him 
was not any thing made which was made ; and Hebrews i. 2, Up- 
holding all things by the word of his power ; we are presented 
with the strongest possible proofs, that his power is unlimited. | 
He, who created, and who upholds, the Universe, plainly can de 
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every thing, which in its nature is possible ; and is in the abso- 
lute sense Omnipotent. 

4thly. Omniscience is alsu ascribed to Christ. : 

- John xxi. 17, Peter sarth unto him, Lord, thou knowest ail things. 
To this ascription of Omniscience Christ makes no reply ; and, 
therefore, admits it in its full latitude. If it had not been true; 
it is impossible, that he should have permitted Peter to continue 
in so dangerous anerror. 

Matthew xi. 27, All things are delivered unto-mhe of my Father,. 
and no one knoweth the Son, but the Father ; neither knoweth any 
one the Father, save the Son; and he, to whomsoever the Son will 
reveal him. In this passage both the Omniscience and incompre- 
hensibility of Christ are declared by himself. | He, who knows 
the Father, is Omniscient. He, who is known only by the Fa- 
ther, is incomprehensible. 

No exercise of Omniscience is more peculiarly declaratory of 
this perfection, than searching the heart; and none more pecu- 
liarly challenged by God as his sole prerogative. Accordingly, 
1 Kings viii. 39, Solomon, addressing himself to God in his pray- 
er at the dedication of the Temple, says, For thou, even thou only, 
knowest the hearts of all the children of Men. Yet, Revelation 
ii. 23, Christ says, And all the churches shall know, that Iam he, 
who searcheth the reins and the hearts: and St. John, chapter ii. 
23, 24, says, Now, when he was in Jerusalem, at the passover, in 
the feast day, many believed in his name, when they saw the mira- 
ches which he did. But Jesus did not commit himself unto them, 
hecause he knew all men. Accordingly, in Matthew ix. 4, it is 
said, dnd Jesus, knowing their thoughts: in Matthew xii. 25, 
4nd Jesus knew their thoughts: in Luke v. 22, When Jesus per- 
ceived their thoughts: in Luke vi. 8, But he knew their thoughts : 
in Luke ix. 47, And Jesus perceiving the thought of their heart: 
and in Luke xi. 17, But he, knowing their thoughts. In all these 
passages we have the most absolute proof, that it is the preroga- 
tive of Christ to search the heart; and that, therefore, he is the 
God, to whom Solomon prayed. ‘The same truth is also declar- | 
ed in the fullest manner by Christ in each of his messages to the 
sseven Churches, in the verses beginning with I: know thy works, 
&c. See Rev. ii, ii. 


Gay 
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5thly. Omnipresence 1s ascribed to Christ. 

- Matthew xviii. 20, Where two or three are gathered together m 
my name, there am I in the midst of them. This fact, the gather- 
ing together of persons in the name of Christ, has from the times. 
of the Apostles yearly existed in many thousands of places. 
Yet Christ according to his own declaration is in the midst of all 
these assemblies. : 

_ Matthew xxviii. 20, Lo, Iam with you alway, even unto the end 
of the world. Here Christ declares, that he is with the Apostles, 
and succeeding Ministers, alway, unto the end of the World. But 
Ministers are in a sense scattered throughout the world. With 
all these Christ has promised alway to be present. 

Unitarians object against this interpretation of this passage that 
"gue TNO CuvTésASias TR “cuwvos ought to be rendered unto the end of 
the age. To this I answer, first, that this phrase is used three 
times in the Gospel of St. Matthew by Christ himself: Matthew 
Xi. 39, 40, and 49, The harvest is the end of the World: as there- 
fore the tares are gathered and burned in the fire, so shallit be an 
the end of this world: and again, So shall it be at the end of the 
world; the Angel shall come forth, and sever the wicked from 
among the just. These, if I mistake not, are the only instances, 
in which the phrase is used at all; and in all these, except the 
passage now in dispute, it certainly signifies the end of the World, 
at the general Judgment. There is no warrant for supposing, 
that Christ, who used it in this sense in three instances out of 
four, totally varied his meaning in the fourth instance, without 
giving any notice of such variation. be 

Secondly, If the interpretation, contended for, be admitted; the 
passage will still equally declare the truth alleged from it. For, 
if Christ was present alway with the Apostles, only to the end of 
the Jewish age, he is Omnipresent. They preached throughout a 
great part of the world. But no being could be present with 
them alway, in these separate and distant regions, but he who 
filleth all things. Ephesians iv. 10. 

To avoid the difficulty, which is presented to the Unitarians 
by this passage, Mr. Belsham, one of the most considerable So- 
cinian writers at the present time, informs us, that Christ was 
with St. Paul; and, I presume therefore, with the other Apostles; 
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since the promise was made personally to them; by his bodily 
presence, which yet was invisible. Accordingly, Christ must be 
supposed to have been constantly, and most rapidly, flying, 
throughout that age, from place to place, and from Apostle to 
Apostle. I cannot but blush for human nature, to see such 
wretched subterfuges resorted to by a man, styled a Minister of 
the Gospel, as serious comments on the Word of God; for the 
sake of escaping from the plain meaning of his direct declara- 
tions; and for the sake of retaining a system, palpably contra- 
dictory to those declarations. What mind does not revolt at 
such a debasing representation of the Redeemer? Surely this 
gentleman might have recollected, that St. Peter said, thut the 
Heavens must receive Christ until the times of the restitution of all. 
things: that St. Paul said, When he had purged away our sins, by 
himself on the cross, he sate down at the right hand of the Majesty 
on high: that Christ himself said to his disciples, and now I go 
my way to Him that sent me ; and to the Father, in bis interces- 
sory prayer, and now Iam no more in the world; but these are in 
the World; and I come to thee. 

But this interpretation will not help the Unitarians over the 
difficulty. He could not, on this plan, be with them alway; and 
therefore his promise could not be fulfilled. Besides, this pro- 
mise, thus understood, would be scarcely at all applicable to the 
purpose, for which it was given; viz. the support and consolation 
of those, who should disciple, and baptize, all nations: for these, 
existing wn every age, as well as in many countries, unto the real 
end of the world, need alike the blessing, which is promised. 

» This is one of the instances, in which a meaning, laboriously 
contrived to make the Scriptures accord with a preconceived sys- 
tem, is substituted for the obvious and true one; and may serve 
as a representative of the rest. : 

~ 6thly. Immutability is ascribed to Christ. Hebrews xiii. 8, Jesus 
Christ, the same yesterday, to-day and for ever. 

Psalm cii. 27, &c. quoted Hebrews i. 10, &c. And thou, Lord, 
m the beginning, hast laid the foundations of the Earih, and the 
Heavens are the works of thy hands. They shall perish, but thou 
remainest ; yea, all of them shall wax old as doth a garment, and. 
as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall.be changed ; 
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but thou art the same, and thy years shall have no end. | This pas- 
sage is declared by St. Paul to be spoken of Christ, as I shall 
have occasion to show more particularly hereafter: and in both 
passages he is declared to possess absolute immutability. On 
this subject I argue in the following manner. 

If Christ is unchangeable ; he is so, etther because his faculties 
are so immensely great, and his character so perfectly good, as to 
be incapable of change, either by increase or diminution ; or, if the 
supposition be possible, because he possesses a mind, which, hav- 
mg originally received all its ideas, is unable, by means of its sin- 
gular constitution, either to lose any of those which it has received, 
or, to receive any more; and which, having originally possessed 
a certain degree of energy, and moral worth, is, by its singular na- 
ture, also, made incapable in beth these respects of any alteration. 
No words are necessary to show, that every new idea makes a 
real change in the recipient; and that, therefore, every Intelli- 
gent creature changes of necessity every day, in the manner, 
which we actually behold. 

That Christ is not unchangeable, according to the Jatter of 
these suppositions, will, I suppose, be admitted without a debate. 
For though I have made the supposition, it is, I think, clearly in- 
consistent with the essential nature of an Intelligent being. Ne 
such being, turning his mind to the objects, by which thought is 
excited, can possibly fail of receiving new ideas. Besides, that 
Christ is not in this manner unchangeable is certain, from Luke 
ii. 52, And Jesus increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man. Here it is asserted, not only that he chang- 
ed, when twelve years of age, but so perceptibly, as to have the 
change distinctly marked by those around him. 

Therefore, by necessary consequence he, concerning whom 
this attribute is asserted, is infinitely different in nature from the. 
Infant, which was born of the Virgin Mary; and was united to 
that Infant by a mysterious union, so as to become one person, 
denominated, with strict propriety, by the one name Jesus Christ, 
er the Anointed Saviour. 

Il. The peculiar Actions of God are ascribed to Christ in the 
Scriptures. 

— @n this subject I observe, 
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‘Ast. That the Creation of all things is ascribed to Christ. 

John i. 3, By him all things were made; and without him wa: 
not even one thing made, which hath been made. 

Colossians i. 16, For by him were all things created, that are ii 
heaven and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether they be 
thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers, all things were 
ereated by him and for him. 

Hebrews i. 10, quoted from Psalm cii. 25, Thou Lord in the be- 
ginning hast laid the foundations of the earth; and the heavens are 
the work of thy hands. 

It has been denied, that this last passage is applied by the 
‘Apostle to Christ ; but the denial cannot, I think, have proceed- 
ed even from prejudice. It must have resulted from absolute in- 
attention. In the 7th verse the Apostle says, And of the angels 
he saith, Who maketh his angels spirits, and his Ministers a flame 
of fire. But unto the Son he saith, What? Two things, which 
follow. The first, quoted from the xlvth Psalm, beginning Thy 
throne, O God, is for ever and ever ; the second, quoted from Psalm 
cii. and beginning with Thou Lord in the beginning hast laid the 
foundations of the earth: and these two are coupled by the con- 
junction Ka, or and*. In this manner the passage has meaning, 
and syntax; but, without it, has neither. If the passage be not 
applied to Christ by the Apostle, he departs entirely from his dis- 
course, begun before, and continued after, this passage ; that is, 
carried through the whole chapter ; and inserts these three verses, 
containing, according to this scheme, not even a parenthetical 
reference to any thing in the chapter, nor indeed to any thing in 
the whole book. In the mean time, the and, by which it is con- 
nected with the former quotation, and which determines it, be- 
yond debate, to be a part of the speech of the Father to the Son, 
makes it, according to this scheme, to be ungrammatical nonsense. 
Surely such writing ought not to be attributed to the Apostle 
Paul ; even if we regard only his character, as a man of under- 
standing. It ought, however, to be remarked, that for the pre- 
sent purpose the passage may be dispensed with, without any 
disadvantage + aie which remain, being abundantly sufficient 


* See an Sais of the same mode of connection, Matt. xxiii. 16-—18, 
Vor. Jf, 1 
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to establish the point. In the two former of these passages it is 
asserted, that all things in Heaven and in earth, visible and invisi- 
ble ; nay, that every thing which has been made, without the ex- 
ception even of one; were created by Jesus Christ ; in the latter, 
the heavens and the earth, the Jewish appropriate phrase to de- 
note the Universe, are declared to be the work of his hands. 

On these passages I observe, that, if a person, thoroughly ac- 
quainted with language, were to sit down purposely to express 
the proposition, that Christ created all things, he could not find 
words to express it more clearly, and decisively, than those, 
which convey to us each of. these scriptural declarations. St. 
John, particularly, has gone the utmost length, which human. lan- 
cuage will permit; when, after saying, And by him all things were 

made, he subjoins, and without him was not even one thing made, 
which has been made. 

2Qdly. The preservation of all things is also ascribed to Chakers m 
the most explicit manner. 

Colossians 1. 17, By him, that is, Christ, do all things consist. 

Hebrews i. 1, 2, God, who at sundry times, and in divers man- 
ners, spake unto our fathers by the Prophets, hath in these last days 
spoken unto us by his son: Whom he hath appointed heir of all 
things ; by whomalso he made the worlds: Who, being the bright- 
ness of his glory,and the express image of his person,-and uphold- 
ing all things by the word of his power, &c. 

On these passages it cannot be necessary to dwell. They 
plainly have but one meaning; and that meaning is too explicit 
to admit even of an ingenious misconstruction. The wordsmake 
it evident, if words can make it evident, that Christ is the Up- 
holder of all things. 

- 3dly. The Government of all things is, in the same idachel and 
distinct manner, applied to Christ, Psalm xlv. 6, Thy throne, O God, 
as for ever and ever. 

The second Psalm, throughout, is an illustrious exhibition of the 
universal dominion of Christ. . 

The seventy-second Psalmis a still more glorious exhibition of 
the same subject. Hereit is said, that his dominion shall extend 
from sea to sea, and from the river to the ends of the earth; that 
all Kings shall bow down tohim: that all nations shall serve him: 
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that they shall fear him as long as the sun and the moon endure : 
that his name shall endure, and be blessed, for ever: and that the 
whole earth shall be filled with his glory. Amen. 

Psalm cx. 1, The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou on my right 
hand, until Imake thine enemies thy footstool. 

Psalm viii. 5, Thou madest him a little (for a little time) lower 
than the Angels, and hast crowned him with glory and honour: 
Lhou madest him to have dominion over the works of thy hands. 
See this passage applied to Christ, Heb. ii. 9. 

Isaiah ix. 6, 7, Unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son is given; x 
and the government shall be upon his shoulder. And his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Father of the 
everlasting Age, the Prince of Peace. Of the increase of his go- 
vernment and peace there shall be no end. 

Daniel vii. 13, 14, 4nd I saw in the night visions, and behold, 
one like the Son of man came with the clouds of heaven, and came 
totHe Ancient or pays; and they brought him near before him. 
And there was given him dominion, and glory, and a kingdom ; 
that all people, nations, and languages, should serve him: his do- 
minion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass away ; and 
his kingdom that, which shall not be destroyed. 

The same doctrine is pursued throughout the New Testament 
in the same explicit manner. Acts x. 36, The Word, which he 
sent to the children of Israel, proclaiming glad tidings of peace by 
Jesus Christ. This person is Lord of all things. 

Rom. ix. 5, Of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came, who 
vas over all things, God blessed for ever and ever. Amen. 

- 1 Cor. xv. 25, For he must reign, until he hath put all enemies 
under his feet. 
» Ephesians i. 20, Which he wrought in Christ, when he raised 
him from the dead, and set him at his own right hand in the heaven- 
ly places, far above all principality, and power, and might, and do- 
minion, and every name that rs named, not only in this world, but in 
that which is tocome: and hath put all things under his feet ; and 
given him to be head over all things unto the Church. 
» Philippians ii. 9—11, Wherefore God hath highly exalted him, 
and given him a name which is above every name; that at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in Heaven, and things ia 
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earthy aad things under the earth; and that every tongue should 
confess, that he is Lord, to the glory of God the Father.» «. ' 

These numerous passages are, Comparatively, but a few of 
those, in which the Scriptures assert the absolute and universal 
dominion of Christ. I have recited such a number of them, to 
show, that this doctrine runs through the whole sacred volume. 
No words can be conceived, which can express absolute and su- 
preme dominion over all beings, and all events, more unequivo- 
cally, or more forcibly, than these. , The name of Christ is here 
declared to be above every name. that is named, not only in this 
world, but in that which is to come, in earth and in heaven, in time 
and in eternity. All things in all worlds are required to bow to 
him. Angels of every order, as well as men, it isdeclared, shall 
thus bow to him, either voluntarily, or involuntarily; and shall 
confess that heis Lord, to the glory of God the Father. This do- 
minion also is asserted to. be without limits, and without.end. 1. 
shall only add, from the mouth of Christ himself, J am the first 
and the last and the living one. . Also Iwas dead, and behold, I am. 
the living one for ever and ever: and I have the keys of Hades and. 
of Death. I shut, and no one openeth; I open, and no one shutieth :. 
Rev. i. 17, 18, and iii. 7: and the equivalent passage, Matthew: 
EXvill. 18, And Jesus came, and spake unto them, saying, All au- 
thority in Heaven and in earth is given unto me. Here Christ as- 
serts, that the rightful exercise of all power in heaven and in 
earth is in his possession; that he has the keys of Hades.and of. 
Death; or the absolute control, over the world of the dead and. 
the region of departed spirits.. From that world, from that re- 
gion, none of the numberless inhabitants can escape without his 
‘permission; but, when the gates are unlocked by him, none.can 
hinder them from coming forth; as at his call ki will Sain? 
do, on the great and final day. 

Athly.. The act of giving and restoring Life. is lia’ espresly 
ascribed to Christ in a variety of ways. 

Particularly, while he resided in this, world, he rental the deisd 
at his pleasure. The daughter of Jairus, the son of the Widow of 
Nain, and his beloved Lazarus, were illustrious examples. All 
these returned again from the world of departed spirits at his 
command. Damsel, J say unto thee, Arise; Young man, I say . 
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unto thee, Arise; Lazarus, Come forth; were the only means, 
which he employed; and the spirits of these deceased persons 
instantly obeyed the call. This amazing power he according- 
ly asserts of himself in terms absolute and universal. As the 
Father raiseth up and quickeneth, even so the Son quickeneth whom 
he will. Johny. 22. As the Futher hath life in himself, so hath 
he given to the Son to have life in himself. *Inthe same manner, 
St. Paul declares, 1 Cor. xv. 45, The first ddam was made a liv- 
ng soul; the last Adam was a quickening Spirit. Ina still more’ 
striking manner did he exemplify this wonderful power in raising 
himself from the dead.’ That he did this cannot be doubted, un- 
less we are disposed to doubt the truth of his own express decla- 
ration. John x. 17,18, Therefore doth my Father love me be- 
cause I lay down my life that I might take it up again: no one 
taketh it from me, but I lay it down of myself.’ I have power to 
day it down, and I have power to take it up again. 

_ \ Inthis passage it is as evident, as words can make it, that Christ 
laid down his life, of his own accord only, and of his own accord 
took it up again; and that no one was able to take it from him. 
Accordingly, St. Peter declares, Acts ii. 24, that it was not possi- 
ble for him.to be holden of death. 

Another most wonderful exhibition of this ahchishins power 
will be made by him, as he himself has told us, in raising up the 
dead at the last day. And this is the will of Him that sent me, that 
every one who seeth the Son, and believeth on him, may have ever- 
Jasting life; and I will raise him up at the last day. John vi. 4, 
And again, verse 56, Whoso eateth my flesh, and drinketh my blood, 
hath eternal life, and Twill raise him up at the last day.. See also 
verses 39 and 44.—John v. 28, Marvel not at this; for the hour 
is coming, in the which all that are in the graves shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth ; they that have done good to the resurrection 
of life, und they that have done evil to the resurrection of damnation. 

After Christ had ascended to Heaven, the 4postles, according 
to his promise; ‘raised the dead by his power and authority ; and 
thus proved the Ubiquity of his power, as well as of his presence. 
| As there can be no rational doubt concerning these passages, 


be > * See also Phil, iit. 21, and Col. iii. 4. 
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and no misconstruction of them, except by violence; I do not 
suppose any explanation of them to be necessary. ‘They carry 
their own meaning perfectly in themselves, and therefore demand 
nocomment. The united language of them all is, that Christ in 
himself perfectly possesses the power of giving life; that in this 
world he exercised it on himself, and many others; and that he 
will most wonderfully display the same power, at the end of this 
earthly system, by pie to life the great coneeee suai of the 
dead. 

5thly. The forgiveness of Sin is hanna ascribed to Christ. 

Thus in Exodus xxiii. 20, 21, already quoted for another pur- 
pose, it is said, Behold, I'send an Angel before thee to keep thee in 
the way, and to bring thee, into the place which I have prepared. 
Beware of him, and obey his voice ; provoke him not: for he will 
not pardon your transgressions ; for my name is in him. In this 
passage it is evident beyond a doubt, that the Angel, who was 
sent before the Israelites, was possessed of the power, and right, 
to forgive sins. Otherwise God could not have thus cautioned 
the Israelites not to provoke him, for this reason: since the rea- 
son would not have existed; and would, therefore, have been 
alleged insincerely. But this cannot be attributed to God. 
2 Corinthians 1. 10, For if [forgave any thing, to whom I forgave 
it for your sake forgave It, in the person of Christ. The Apos- 
tle here declares to the Corinthians, that he forgave the offenders, 
referred to in his former epistle, in the person of Christ : or stand- 
ing as his representative: but, if Christ could not himself for- 
give sins, the Apostle might with equal propriety have said, that 
he forgave it in the person of any other: the person of Christ, 
here, being equivalent to the name and authority of Christ. But, 
if Christ had not the power to forgive sins, this authority would 
have been nothing. Colossians iil. 13, Forbearing one another, 
and forgiving one another, if any man have a quarrel against anys 
evenas Christ forgave you. | 

_ The import of this passage will be sufficiently enddmeseadi if it 
can need any explanation, by reciting the parallel passage Eph. 
iv. 32, Forgiving one another, evenas God for Christ’s sake hath 
forgiven you. 

Acts vil. 59, 60, And they stoned Stephen, invocating, and says 
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ing, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. And he kneeled down, and 
cried with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. 

In this affecting passage Stephen, full of the Holy Ghost, and 
vouchsafed a vision of the glory of God, and of Jesus standing on 
the right hand of God, prays to Christ to forgive the sin of his 
murderers. Words, one would think, cannot be more decisive. 

Matthew ix. 2—7, And, behold, they brought to him a man sick 
of the palsy, lying ona bed: and Jesus, seeing their faith, said unto 
the sick of the palsy, Son, be of good cheer; thy sins are forgiven 
thee. And, behold, certain of the scribes said within themselves, 
This man blasphemeth. And Jesus, knowing their thoughts, said, 
Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts? For, Whether is easier to 
say, Thy sins be forgiven thee; or to say, Arise and walk? But 
that ye may know that the Son of Man hath power on earth to for- 
give sins, (then saith he to the sick of the palsy,) Arise, take up thy 
bed, and go unto thine house. And he arose, and departed unto his 
house. 

In this passage Christ said to the sick of the palsy, Son, thy 
sins are forgiven thee. Some of the Scribes, who were present, 
accused him in their own hearts of blasphemy; and said, as 
Mark informs us, Who can forgive sin, but God only? In this 
also they spoke the truth. Christ knew their thoughts ; and ask- 
ed them, Wherefore think ye evil in your hearts? For whether is 
easier, to say, Thy sins be forgiven thee, or to say, Arise, and walk? 
Both these acts belonging to God only, the latter is here, with 
supreme force, proposed as a test of the former. Christ, there- 
fore, makes it such; and tells the Scribes, that he will prove to 
them his power to forgive sins by his power to raise up the sick 
of the palsy, witha command. Accordingly, as a proof in form, 
that he possessed this power, he says to the sick of the palsy, 
Arise, and walk. The sick man immediately arose, and departed 
to his house. : 

Here the power of Christ to forgive sins was denied by the 
Scribes, and expressly asserted by himself. Of this assertion 
he undertook the proof, on the spot; and the proof, proposed, 
was a miracle. A miracle can be wrought by none but God; 
and God cannot work a miracle, to prove a falsehood. ‘The mi- 
racle was wrought ; the assertion, therefore, was true. 
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6thly. The act of giving Eternal life ts bis) ascribed to 
Christ in the Scriptures. 

John x. 27, 28, My sheep hear my voice, and I know them, and 
they follow me; and I give unto them eternal life, and they ae 
never perish. 

Revelation xxi. 6, J am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and 
the end. Iwill give unto him, that is athirst, of the fountain of 
the water of life freely. 

Revelation ii. 7, To him that viderbiomett will I give to eat of 
the tree of life, which is in the midst of the Paradise of God. See 
also verses 17, and 28. 

Revelation iii. 5, He that overcometh, the same shall be clothed 
in white raimeni; and Iwill not blot out his name out of the book 
of life. See, also, verses 12 and 21. 

These passages need no explanation. 

7thly. To Christ is ascribed the great and awful act of Judging 
the world, and of acquitting and condemning angels and men. 

John v. 22, The Father judgeth no man, but hath committed all 
judgment unto the Son. See also, what will preclude any further 
inquiry, the account of the last judgment, given by Christ himself, 
in the 25th chapter of Matthew. 

All these are confessedly the acts of the infinite God alone ; 
and involve the absolute possession of power, and perfection with- 
out limits. To create, preserve, and govern, the Universe; to 
give and restore life; to forgive sin; to bestow eternal life ; to 
judge the world of angels and men, and acquit, or condemn, final- 
ly and for ever all Intelligent beings; is, if any thing is, to be, 
and to'act as being, the true God; the only, infinite, and eternal 
JEHOVAH. jail 

In the great act of judging the world, particularly, the absolute 
exercise, and the most wonderful display ever made, of Omni- 
science, as well as Infinite Justice, will be made. To judge 
righteously in this amazing case plainly requires the most exact 
and minute, as well as the most comprehensive and perfect, know- 
ledge of all the thoughts, words, and actions, of Intelligent be- 
ings; together with all the aggravations and palliations of guilt, 
and all the enhancements and diminutions of virtue, which have 
existed in the Universe. Consequently, whatever circumstances 
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have attended these innumerable beings must be perfectly known, 
and actually present at once to the view of sucha judge. Nor 
must he be less perfectly acquainted with the precise kinds, and 
distributions, of punishment and reward, which the respective 
works, and characters, of these numberless individuals, in their 
endlessly various circumstances, justly require. 

_ To these things must be added, what Christ directly shindliinees 
to himself, the power of opening and shutting heaven and hell, or 
Hades, at his pleasure, and of conferring the happiness of hea- 
ven, and inflicting the miseries of hell, on whom he pleases. 

If, then, Christ be not God; the real God has so ordered things 
in his providence, that the peculiar displays of divine perfection, 
the greatest which will ever be made, will be made by a crea- 
ture, and not by himself. The creation, preservation, and go- 
vernment, of the Universe; the giving of life, and the restoration 
of it to the dead ; the Shatialeees of sin; the communication of 
endless life ; pele the Saal judgment of alata beings ; are 
the highest, vi most peculiar, and the most perfect, displays of 
the Godhead. Omnipotence and Infinite Wisdom are pre-emi- 
nently manifested in the formation and government of all things ; 
Infinite Benevolence, in the forgiveness and salvation of sinners ; 
and Omniscience and Infinite Justice, in acquitting and condemn- 
ing, rewarding and punishing, the righteous and the wicked. 

_If, then, these, the most perfect, displays of the Godhead, do 
pt prove Christ to be the real and supreme God; let me ask, In 
what manner, and by what arguments, shall we prove, that there 
is such a God? ‘The existence and perfections of this glorious 
Being have, hitherto, been always evinced from the Creation, 
Preservation, and Government, of the Upiverce. But these, if 
the Scriptures are true, are the acts of Christ... If, then, they 
prove the existence of God at all; they certainly prove Christ to 


be God. -If they do not prove a whose acts they are, to be 


God; they do not prove God to exist at all: for they cannot 
prove him to, be God, whose acts they are not. To what proofs, 
then, of the being of God are we to recur, unless we admit these 
to be the proofs? and if we admit them, how can we deny, or 
. doubt, the. Deity of Christ? 

Vou. Moos): veisdw , yl 12. 


t 
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Let me further ask each member of this assembly to apply 
this subject to his own case; and say, whether he is not ready 
fearlessly to commit his all to Him, who has done, and will do, 
all these amazing things? who in the Scriptures is called God, 
and Jesovan ; and to whom all the attributes of the Infinite Mind 
are ascribed? If he is not; let me ask him, To what being is 
he willing to trust this mighty deposit ; himself; his soul; his all ? 


SERMON XXXVIL. 


DIVINITY OF CHRIST, 
PROVED FROM 


DIVINE RELATIONS, SUSTAINED BY HIM; 
AND FROM 


DIVINE WORSHIP, REQUIRED, AND RENDERED, TO HIM. 


Romans viii. 3, 4. 


For what the Law could not do, in that it was weak through the 
flesh, God, sending his own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin, condemned Sin in the flesh: That the righteousness 
of the Law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh, 
but after the Spirit. 

. —DIto— 

For God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
of a sin-offering, hath condemned sin in the flesh, (the thing im- 
possible to the Law, because rt was weak through the flesh :) 
That the righteousness of the Law may be fulfilled by us, who 
walk not according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit. 

a Dr. Macknght’s Translation. 


Havine shown in the two preceding discourses, that Christ is 
spoken of in the Scriptures as the true and perfect God; because, — 
1st. The Names, 
2dly. The Attributes, and, 
Sdly. The Actions, of God are ascribed to him; I shall now 
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proceed to consider the remaining particulars, proposed under 
this head: viz. 

Athly. That the Relations, which God sustains to his creatures, 
are, in the Scriptures, ascribed to Christ ; and, 

5thly. That divine Worship is in the Scriptures required to be 
rendered, and by persons inspired was actually rendered, to Christ. 

In examining the Relations. sustained by God to his creatures, 
and ascribed in he Scriptures to Christ, so copious a field is open- 
ed for discussion, that it can only be partially surveyed at the 
present time. I shall, therefore, confine my attention to the fol- 
lowing particulars. 

Ist. Christ sustains to the Universe the Relation of Creator. 

In the passages, quoted in the preceding discourse, to prove, 
that the act of creating is ascribed to Christ in the Scriptures, it 
is asserted, that he is the Creator of the Heavens and the Earth ; 
of Thrones, Dominions, Principalities, and Powers ; and of every 
individual thing, which hath been made. In the Relation of Crea- 
tor he stands, therefore, to every being, great and small, in the 
Heavens and in the Earth. Atoms were called into existence by 
his word: Angels owe to him their exalted being. This is a re- 
lation, which no being, but the infinite Jenovam, can sustain; 
and is plainly that, on which all the other relations of God tohis 
ereatures depend. Accordingly, God challenges this character 
to himself, as his character alone, sustained by himself only. £, 
saith he, am Jenovan, and none else; forming light, and creating 
- darkness ; making peace, and creating evil: I Jenovan am the 
author of all these things*. Whatever the Creator makes is in 
the most absolute sense his own; and can in no sense belong te 
any other, unless by his gift. Whatever connection, therefore, 
exists between God, as God, and creatures, as such, arises origi- 
nally, and entirely, from the act of bringing them into being. All 
the rights which the Infinite Mind claims, and holds, over the 
Universe, and all the duties of Intelligent creatures, spring, ori- 
ginally, from this source only. It is His Universe, because He 
-made it. They are Mis property, because by Him they were 
created. As their Creator therefore, they look to him, and him 


* Isaiah xlv. 6, 7. Lowth. 
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alone, te whom they are indebted for every thing, and to whom 
they owe every thing, which they can do; because every thing, 
in which they can be concerned, depends upon their existence. 
But for this; however excellent, great, and desirable, he might 
be, and however deserving of their love and admiration; still 
they would not be Ais. This, God himself teaches us in direct 
terms. Remember these things, O Jacob; and Israel, for thou art 
my servant. Ihave formed thee; thowart my servant. But now, 
saith the Lord that created thee, O Jacob, and he that formed thee, 
O Israel, fear not, thou art mine. Out of this act of giving exis- 
‘ tence arises, then, his property in all creatures; and his right to 
give them laws, to control their actions, to judge, reward, and pu- 
nish them, and universally to dispose of them according to his 
pleasure: together with all their corresponding duties. To 
Christ, then, belong all these rights. But who can posse’s these 
tights, or sustain the Relation, out of which they arise, beside the 
only, living, and true God ? 
In sustaining this relation to the Universe, Christ possesses, 
also, of course, all the attributes, necessary to it, and displayed in 
the work of creating ; particularly the power and wisdom, mani- 
_ fested in the production of all things. This power and wisdom 
» are plainly infinite. 
i» oI know it is said by Prin and other Arians, that we do not 
see the infinity of these attributes displayed in creating the Uni- 
\ verse; and that they may, foraught that appears tous, have ex- 
- isted ina sufficient degree for the production of all things, and yet 
» not have been infinite. | | 
- » On this subject I observe, | | 
» Ist. That of creating power, in the abstract, or unexercised, we 
Sanh no idea at all; and, therefore, cannot thus iti at to be in- 
finite. 
_ © Qdly. We cannot comprehend infinity in any sense. The mind, 
_ which can comprehend infinity, must itself be infinite. When we 
* speak of infinite power, as evident in the creation of all things, 
we sumply declare ihe fact, that this power is infinite. That infinity 
. exists with respect to duration, expansion, or any thing else 
which is infinite, we may perceive distinctly ; and yet are per- 
fectly unable to comprehend eternity, or immensity. 
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3dly. The power of creating, or giving existence, is evidently a 
subject, to which limits can no more be assigned in ouir"thoughts, 
than to duration, or space.’ Plainly, he who gave existence to’one 
atom, can give existence to Atoms, and therefore to worlds, with- 
out wuebel He who gave intelligence, who formed men, and 
angels, and archangels, can form all kinds, and degrees, of intel- 
ligence, which can be formed; and can raise men, and angels, 
and other rational beings, to any height, to any perfection, of 
intelligence, which in the nature of things is possible. To this 
power, therefore, no other bound can be set, beside possibility, 
He who formed all things cannot create contradictions. ‘This, 
however, is no circumscription of his power; for if it could be 
done he could do it. The only difference, which would exist, 
would be in the nature of the things ee and not in coe 
power of the Maker. err 

Athly. If Creation and Preservation be not a proof of infinite 
power, there is no proof, that such power exists. Of this there 
needs no illustration, but one: viz. that these are the only 
sources, whence infinite power has been hitherto argued in the 
present world: for the argument @ priori I consider as of no 
value. a 

Sthly. We plainly cannot see, that Creating power is not Sento. ; 
nor can we furnish a single argument for the support of sucha con- 
clusion. The doctrine is, therefore, a mere gratuitous assump- 
tion; and merits as little consideration, as any other such as- 
sumption. 

6thly. Creating power is the source of all power that exists, 
except itself. If therefore creating power is not infinite, there 
ts no infinite power. Christ therefore, as the Creator of all things, 
possessed originally all sien) power ; whether we allow it to 
be infinite, or not. 

7thly. The Scriptures have determined this point so far as the 
subject of this Sermon is concerned: for in Hebrews iii. 4, they 
say, Every house is builded i ii some one; but he wore ai alt 
things is God. ) 

It will be easily discerned, that the remarks made here, rd 
cerning the power, displayed in Creation, are with equal force 
applicable to the Wisdom, exhibited in that work. 
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_ Qdly. Christ sustains also the Relation of Preserver. 

By him all things consist. 

Upholding all things by the word of his power. 

That God is the only preserver of the Universe is unquestiona- 
bly evident to the eye of Reason; and has accordingly been ac- 
knowledged by all men, who haye acknowledged a God. It is, 
also, in the most definite manner declared in the Scriptures. In 
Nehemiah ix. 6, the Levites at the head of the Congregation, as- 
sembled for a solemn, national fast, blessed God in these terms. 
Thou, even thou, art Jehovah alone, thou hast made heaven, the 
heaven of heavens, with all their hosts ; the earth, and all things 
_ that are therein; the seas, and all that is therein, and thou pre- 
servest them all: and the host of heaven worshippeth thee. Thou 
art Jehovah, the God, who didst choose Abram, and brought him 
forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, and gavest him the name of Abra- 
ham. In this passage it is declared in the most explicit terms, 
that He, who preserves all things, is the Being worshipped by 
the host of heaven; Jehovah alone; The Jnnovan; The Gon; 
according to Parkhurst and Lowth, The Jenovau, The true, 
eternal, and unchangeable Gop; the Gop who chose Abram, 
brought him forth out of Ur of the Chaldees, and gave him the 
name of Abraham. In the subsequent verses we are further in- 
formed, that he is the God of Israel; the. great, the mighty, and 
the terrible Gon; gracious and merciful; the Author of all the 
wonders in Egypt, the Red Sea, and the Wilderness, and of the 
dispensation of the law at Sinai; the only object of prayer, su- 
preme love, faith, and obedience. Yet all things consist by 
Christ, and he upholds them all by the word of his power. He, 
therefore, is this Jenovan; this Gop. 

The relation of Faisal Preserver is plainly a relation in- 
capable of being sustained by any being but Jenovan. It in- 
volves a knowledge of all beings, and all their circumstances; a 
power present in every place, and to every being, at every mo- 
ment; sufficient in degree to hold in existence, to keep together, 
and to continue in order and harmony, the mighty frame of the 
Universe ; to roll the innumerable worlds, of which it is compos- 
ed, unceasingly, through the expansion ; and to control, with an 
irresistible sway, all their motions, affections, and. inhabitants ; 
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and a wisdom sufficient to contrive the proper employments, and, 
destinations, of this. endless multitude of beings, as well as the 
natures and attributes necessary for them, so as to accomplish 
those ends, and those only, which are worthy of the incompre- 
hensible Workman. Of this power, knowledge, and wisdom, 
the Scriptures, therefore, assert Christ to be possessed, when. 
they declare him to be the Preserver of all things. Our ideas: 
of the power, exerted in the preservation, and also in the crea-. 
tion, of the Universe, they exceedingly enhance, by informing: 
us, that both these amazing works are accomplished by his word., 
Upholding all things by the word of his, power. He spake; andat 
was done. Of course, both are performed with, perfect ease 5 
and he, who does them, fainteth not, neither is wearys 9 

In the character of the Preserver of the Universe, all creatures 


owe to Christ the continuance of their blessings, and their hopes.. 
As we should have been nothing, had we not been created, so-we ; 
should become nothing, were we not preserved. On this rela+) 


tion therefore, next after that of Creator, we depend for every. 
thing; and to him who sustains it we owe every thing. Wereit 
possible, that he, who sustains it, should be any other, than Ged, 


we should still, originally and continually, owe all things to him,, 
and nothing to God. To such a monstrous absurdity does the 


opinion, that the Creator, and Preserver, is any other than the - 


' True and Perfect God, ultimately conduct, and, if they would be. 


consistent. with themselves, does in fact conduct, those, who 
deny Christ to be God. 


As the Preserver of the Righteous, Christ is appropriately alla . 


ed, in the Scriptures, by the emphatical name of the Shepherd. 
J, saith he, of himself, am the good Shepherd. The good shepherd 
giveth his life for the sheep. Iam the good Shepherd and know 
my sheep. John x..11, 14.—Our Lord Jesus, that Great Shep-. 
herd of the Sheep. Hebrews xiii..20.—4nd when the chief Shep- 
herd shall appear, ye shall receive a crown of glory, which fadeth 


not away. 1 Peter v. 4.—There shall be one fold, and one Shep-.. 
herd. John x. 16.—Awake, O Sword, against my Shepherd, against. 


the Man that is my fellow, &c. Zech. xiii. 7.—Behold, the Lord. 


God will come with strong hand, and his arm shall rule for him: 
behold, his reward is with him, and his work before him. . He shall. 
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_ feed his flock, like a shepherd; he shall gather the lambs with his 
arm, and carry them in his bosom, and shall gently lead those that 
ere with young. Isaiah xl. 10, 11.—Jenovan is my Shepherd; I 
shall not want. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures: he 
leadeth me beside the still waters. He restoreth my soul: he lead- 
eth me in the paths of righteousness, for his name’s sake. Psalm 
Xxlii. 1—3. In these passages we are informed, that Christ is 
the good Shepherd, the great Shepherd, the chief Shepherd, and The 
Shepherd of God, the Man that is the fellow, or compeer, of Jeho- 
vah of Hosts. We are further informed, that there is one Shep- 
herd to the flock; that he is the final Judge of the quick and the 
dead; that Jenovaun is the Shepherd of David, one of the Right- 
eous, and therefore, by irresistible consequence, of all the right- 
eous; that the Lord God will feed his flock, like a Shepherd, will 
gather the lambs with his arm, and carry them in his bosom. Tf, 
therefore, Christ be not Jenovan; if he be not the Lord God, 
then there are two Shepherds, instead of one; of whom Christ is 
still the chief and the great Shepherd: and, although the Shep- 
herd of David was Jenovan, yet Christ is the Shepherd of all 
other righteous persons. This character Christ recognizes, | 
when he informs us, that at the Great Day he will separate the 
Sheep from the goats; and this character he will for ever sustain | 

‘in the future world; for there, we are taught, he will feed them, - 
and lead them to living fountains of waters. 

3dly. Christ sustains the Character of the Possessor of all things. 

At his entrance into this world, it is said, He came unto his own 
things, ro "ia; and his own men, or kindred, (‘ot *sdiot,) recerved him 
not; that is, he came into the world, but mankind or the Jewish 
nation received him not. John i. 11.—All things, saith Christ, 
which the Father hath, are mine, or my things; John xvi. 15.— 
Again, in his intercessory prayer, he says to the Father, 4 
things, that are mine, are thine, and the things, which are thine, 
are mine. John xvii. 10. It will be needless to add any further 
passages to texts so perfectly explicit, and unambiguous, as these. 
It is proper, however, to remark, that the possession of all things 
is inseparably connected with the Creation and Preservation of 
all things. All things are necessarily the property, and posses- 
sion, of Christ, because he made them, and because he upholds 

Vor. If. 13 
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them in being; as saith the Psalmist, The Earth 1s Jenovan’s, 
and the fulness thereof, the World and they that dwell there; for 
he hath founded it upon the seas, and established it upon the floods. 
. But the Possession of the Universe involves in the Possessor, 
to say the least, an absolute knowledge of every thing that is thus 
possessed. No mind can possess any thing, to which its compre- 
hension does not extend. LEniitled to it, it may be; an the actual 
possession of it it cannot be. But no mind, except the Omni- 
scient, can comprehend, or ever discern, more than a little part 
of the Universe; and therefore none but the Omniscient Mind 
can possess any more than this little part. | ws 

There is indeed a humbler and totally different sense, in which 
it may be figuratively said, and in which it is said in the Scrip- 
tures, that the Saints shall inherit all things ; and in which all 
things are said to be theirs; viz. that all things shall work to- 
gether for good to them. In this manner all things cannot, with 
propriety, be said to belong to Christ; because, being the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever, his enjoyment is, like himself, un- 
changeable; and cannot in any sense be the result of the changes, 
of which created things are the subjects. The happiness of 
created beings results only, and necessarily, from his government 
of all things for their benefit; but his happiness existed before 
the things themselves, and can be dependent on nothing, but his 
own mind. 

Further, the possession of all things involves, inseparably, the 
control over them in such a degree, as to direct them immediate- 
ly to the use, and purposes, of the possessor. That, which we 
cannot command for our own use, we do not in the proper sense 
possess. But the power and the knowledge, necessary to the 
possession of all things, are in this view plainly infinite. 7 

Athly. Christ sustains the relation of Supreme Ruler to the Uni- 
verses i ? | 
' Revelation xix. 11, &e. And I saw Heaven opened ; and be- 
hold a white horse, and He that sat on him was called Faithful and 
True, and his name is called raz Word or Gop. <Andhe hath on 
has vesture, and on his thigh, aname written: Kine or kines and 
Lorp or torps.—Rev. xvii. 14, These shall make war with the 
Lamb, and the Lamb shall overcome them; for he is Lorn oF 
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LorDS, and Kine or kines.—1 Tim. vi. 15, Which in his times 
the blessed and only potentate shall shew, the Kine or kines, and 
Lorp oF torps.—Acts x. 36, Jesus Christ: this person is Lord 
of all things.x—Romans ix. Christ, who is over all things, God 
blessed for ever, Amen.—Philippians ii. 10,11, That at the name 
of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in heaven, and things in 
earth, and things under the earth: And that every tongue should 
confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 
In these passages Christ is directly exhibited as the Lord, or Ru- 
ler, of the Universe, inthe most absolute sense; the Lord of all 
things, whom things in Heaven, and things in earth, are respec- 
tively required to confess as their Lord. 

~ But the government of the Universe requires, if any thing re- 
quires, the attributes of an Infinite Mind: goodness to prompt, 
justice to direct, knowledge to discern, and power to execute, 
whatever is right, wise, and good to be done; and to prevent 
the existence of whatever is not. It demands also existence 
every where present, and eternally enduring, throughout the 
boundless and everlasting kingdom of God. Without these at- 
tributes Christ must be the Lord only in name, and rule only in 
pretence ; and such must undoubtedly be the character, attribut- 
ed to him in these, and the almost innumerable other, passages 
of Scripture, in which he is styled Lord, and said to hold the do- 
minion over all things ; unless he is essentially possessed of these 
attributes. The Scriptures are not thus deficient in their own 
scheme; for, when they attribute universal dominion to Christ, 
they teach us, that he is qualified for such dominion, by declar- 
ing, that in him dwells all the fulness of the Godhead. We are 
not, therefore, left ata loss by the Scriptures themselves concern- 
ing his perfect qualifications for the exercise of this government ; 
nor can we wonder, that he, who made, and preserves, should 
also govern, all things. 

In this relation Christ gave the Law to the Israelites, and to 
Mankind, at mount Sinai ; and in this character, as the rightful Law- 
giver, he directed his own Spirit to inspire the Prophets and Apos- 
tles with the knowledge of his Word, as the universal Law to 
mankind. But when the Comforter 1s come, whom I will send unto 
you from the Faruer, even the Spirit or Trutn ; He anll guide 
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you into all the truth; for he shall not speak of himself ; but what- 
soever he shall hear, that shall he speak; and he will shew you 
things to come. He shall glorify me: for he shall receive of 
mine, and shall shew it unto you. All things which the Father 
hath are mine; therefore said I, that he shall take of mine, and 
shew it unto you. John xv. 26. xvi. 13—15. Of which salva- 
tion the Prophets have enquired, searching what} or what manner 
of time, the Spirit of Christ, which was in them, did signify. Ac- 
cordingly the Scriptures are called the Word of Christ; Let the 
Word of Christ dwell in you richly, in all wisdom ; and The Law 
of Christ ; Bear ye one another's burdens, and so fulfil the Law of 
Christ. The Law, here referred to, is no other than the second 
command of the moral Law, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
self; or that branch of this command, which, respecting Chris- 
tians peculiarly, is called the New commandment ; A new com- 
mandment give funto you, that ye love one another. John xiii. 
34,—In this character, Christ, when he began to preach, ex- 
pounded, altered, and annulled, the Law of Moses, in his own 
name, and at his own pleasure. All the prophets, who came be- 
fore him, introduced their messages to mankind under the name, 
and authority, by which they spoke; and prefaced them with 
Thus saith the Lord; Thus saith Jehovah ; and Thus saith Jeho- 
vah of hosts. Christ, on the contrary, when altering and annul- 
ling these very things, uses no name but his own; and speaks 
directly by his own authority; introducing his own laws with 
Verily, I say unto you; plainly intended to be equivalent to Thus 
saith the Lord; because the things, which were prefaced with 
this latter phrase, were openly altered and revoked by him. 

In this character also, he disposes of the present and future 
allotments of all beings; opens and shuts at his pleasure the 
world of death, and departed spirits; consigns whom he pleases 
to endless suffering ; and bestows on whom he pleases immortal 
life. In this character, he is the head of all principality and pow- 
er. Col. ii. 10.—Who having gone into Heaven, saith St. Peter, 
is on the right hand of God: Angels, Authorities, and Powers, be- 
ing subjected to him. In this relation, it is obvious, that all In- 
telligent beings are bound to render him their supreme and ulti- 
mate homage and obedience: that his Law is the rule of all their 
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conduct; from obeying which nothing can excuse them ; the law, 
by which they will be tried, and approved, or condemned : that 
his Word is the only rule of life and salvation to mankind: that 
his Dominion is the supreme and universal control, to which in 
this and every other world, Intelligent beings are rightfully re- 
quired to bow ; to which every one of them in this and all other 
worlds will ultimately bow ; and by which all things are, and will 
for ever be, regulated at his pleasure: that he is the Judge, who 
will finally acquit or condemn, reward or punish, every Intelli- 
gent creature. I.scarcely need to ask, Who can sustain this stu- 
pendous relation to the Universe, except JeHovan ? 

» Sthly. Christ ts the Last End of all things. 

Colossians i. 16, All things were created by him, and for him: 
that is, they were all created for his use ; that he might destine 
them to such purposes, and conduct them to such an issue, as 
were agreeable to his pleasure. In the same manner as it is 
said, Prov. xvi. 4, Jehovah hath made all things for himself. 
~ It will, I suppose, be granted, as I do not see how it can be 
questioned, that the End, for which any thing exists, under the 
control of divine Wisdom, is more important than the thing itself ; 
or, universally, that the End is more important than the Means. 
I suppose it will also be granted, that the End, for which all 
things exist, is the most important, of all Ends. I suppose it 
will further be granted, that Jenovan, in making all things for 
humself, regarded himself, and in this design proved that he re- 
garded himself, as more important than all things else; and his 
glory,,or pleasure, for which they were created, as the most im- 
portant of all the Ends, discerned by his Omniscience, and per- 
fectly worthy to be preferred to every other. But this plainly 
could not be, unless he, who thus. proposed himself as the end 
of all things, was in the view of his Omniscience a more excel- 
Aent, great, and glorious Being, than any other. If there were 
-any other being superior to himself, such being ought plainly to 
be preferred to him: otherwise, that which was of inferior im- 
portance, and worth, would be preferred to that which was supe- 
vlor: a preference obviously unfounded, and unjust. JzHovanH, 
Sherefore, in -making all things for himself, has testified in the 
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most solemn and forcible manner possible, that himself is 
more important, great, wei — than all other things 
whatever. | 
But all things are declared in the passage, quoted ibe Colos- 
sians, to have been created by Christ for himself. Christ, there- 
fore, in this act of making hiMself the End of the Creation of all 
things, has declared, that Himself is, in his own view, the most 
important, great, and excellent, of all things. This declaration 
is either true, or false. If false; it proceeded from ignorance, or 
from sin. It could not be from sin; for Christ knew no sin ; and 
as declared to be without spot, or blemish; the Holy One, and the 
Just ; even the Holy One of God. It could not be from ignorance ; 
because no Intelligent creature, who knew Jenovan at all, could 
possibly suppose himself to be more important, great, and excel- 
lent than JeEnovan; and because Christ will not be supposed, 
even by the Unitarians, to be capable of such ignorance. It is 
therefore true. But, if it be true, itis by inevitable consequence 
also true, either that Christ is greater and more priate than JE- 
HOvAH, or that he is Jenovan himself. | 
Further, as Christ is the End of all things, if he be not pone 
vaH, there is nothing, of which Jenovau is the End. As all 
things were made for Christ ; if Christ be not Jenovan, there is 
nothing, which is made for Jenovan. The united tendency and 
result of all that has been, is, or will be, in the Universe, is the 
accomplishment of the pleasure and glory of Christ; and if 


Christ be not Jenovan, JzeHovan will exist without any glory 


displayed ; without any interest, or concern, in the Universe. — 

‘It ought also to be added, that He, whois the End of all things, 
for whose glory and pleasure they are to operate, must possess 
Power sufficient to direct them to his glory ; and Intelligence, to 
discern, that this purpose is accomplished by them all. When 
we consider the greatness and multitude of the things themselves, 
and their everlasting continuance and operation, it will, I think, 
be impossible not to conclude, that this power and gpringiccin 
must be in the strictest sense unlimited, 

It is with reference to this very subject, as 1 apprehend, that 
our Saviour, in his intercessory prayer, utters to the FatHer 
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these remarkable words: * All things, which are mine, are thine ; 
and all things, which are thine, are mine: and Iam glorified in 
them. John xvii. 10. Here, in two forms of expression, he de- 
clares to the Farner the co-extension of the property, which the 
Favuer and the Son have in the Universe, and their mutual pos- 
session of all things; and then adds, that he is glorified in, or by 
means of, them all. ‘This may be properly styled Christ’s own 
comment on the declaration of St. Paul, that all things were made 
for him; that is, for his use; his glory: for here Christ declares 
his glory to be.actually accomplished by them all. 

This doctrine is plainly, and utterly inconsistent with the Arian 
Notion of Christ’s being a subordinate God ; to whom divine pow- 
er is supposed to have been delegated ; and who, in this charac- 
ter of a delegate, is supposed to have created the Universe, and 
to be worshipped. On this Notion I propose to make some ob- 
servations hereafter. At present I shall only remark, that He, 
who is the first Cause, or Creator, and the last End, of all things, 
is all that is, or can be, meant by the Supreme Gop. All things 
being made for his use, and being the means of his glory ; there 
is nothing left to a Being, higher and greater than himself; nor 
does it appear, that such a Being can have any material concern 
with the Universe, in any manner whatever. 

I shall now consider the 5th, and last, particular, mentioned un- 
der this head: viz. That Divine Worship is in the Scriptures re- 
quired, and by persons inspired was actually rendered, to Christ. 

Divine worship is required to be rendered to Christ ; John v. 


22, 23, For the Father judgeth no man; but hath committed all 


judgment unto the Son: That all men should honour the Son even 
as they honour the Father. He that honoureth not the Son honoureth 
not the Father that sent him. In this passage of Scripture we are 
informed, that the infinite prerogative of judging the universe is 
committed by the Father to the Son, for this, as at least one, if 
not the only, great end, that ald (that is, I apprehend, all Intelli- 
gent creatures; the word men not being in the original,) showd 
honour the Son even as (that is, just in the same manner, as, and 
in the same degree, as) they honour the Father. he Final Judg- 


* See the original Greek. 
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ment, being an act, which eminently displays the infinite perfec- 
tions, is: committed to the Son, that he may be perceived with 
indubitable evidence to possess these perfections, and may there- 
fore receive that peculiar honour, which is due to Him only, by 
whom they are possessed. The honour, which is due in a pecu- 
liar sense to God, consists supremely in religious worship ; in make 
ing him the object of our supreme affection; and rendering to him 
our supreme obedience. All this is here required to Christ in the 
same manner, in which it is required to the Farner. 

Whether it be supposed, that this passage be intended to in- 
clude angels, ornot; they are expressly required to worship him 
in Psalm xcvii. 7, qcsitdenttht beall they that serve graven images. 
Worship him, all ye Gods. St. Paul quotes a part of this verse 
in the following manner; 4nd again, when he bringeth im the 
first-begotten into the world, he saith, Let all the Angels of God 
worship him. It is therefore certain, that all the angels of God 
are required to worship Christ. 

The only possible debate, which can arise here, is concerning 
the kind of worship, which is to be rendered. On this I ob- 
serve, that the Greek word is rgo¢xwvycarweov ; and that this word 
is used twenty-four times in the New Testament, to denote the 
worship of the true God; that it is used many times more to de- 
note the religious worship of false gods; and that it is, so far as 
I have observed, the only word, used to denote what is intended 
by worship, when considered as an act immediately performed. 
The words Osgarsw, Aargcuw, and XeCouou, rendered also to wor- 
ship, appear rather to express either habitual reverence, or 
service, or a general course of worship, considered as a charac- 
ter, or course of life. « Ilgocxuvew, so far as I have been able to 
observe, is the only term, used to denote religious worship by 
St. John ; and is certainly the appropriate word for this idea, if 
there is any such appropriate word in the New Testament. . 
It is, particularly, the word, used by Christ in his answer to Sa- 
tan; Thou shalt worship the Lord thy God; and in his discourse 
with the woman of Samaria concerning the place where, the 
manner. in which, and the persons by whom, God is acceptably 
worshipped. 

Secondly. That religious worship is here intended is certain ; 
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because the Object of the worship, commanded, is directly opposed, 
in the command itself, to Idols; and the worship, required, to that 
which is forbidden. Confounded be all they that serve, that is, re~ 
ligiously worship, graven images ; that boast themselves of idols. 
As if God had said, Worship no more graven images, nor idols of 
any kind; for all their worshippers shall be confounded: Wor- 
ship him; the Messiah; the Son of God; and not only you, the 
sottish men who are guilty of this idolatry; but all ye Angels, 
also, to whom this worship is often sottishly rendered. 
_ In the same manner, is this worship commanded to both men 
and angels. Phil. 1. 9—11, Wherefore God also hath highly 
exalted him, and given hima name, which is above every name ; 
That at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things in hea- 
ven, and things in earth, and things under the earth; And that 
every tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord, to the glory 
of God the Father. In this passage, all things celestial, terres- 
trial, and subterranean, (as it is in the original,) are required to 
bow the knee to Christ, and to confess him to be Lord. To bow 
the knee is well known appropriate phraseology to denote reli- 
gious worship. Ihave left me, says God to Elijah, seven thousand 
im Israel, all the knees thai have not bowed unto Baal, and every 
mouth which hath not kissed him. 1 Kings xix. 18*. St. Paul also 
says, [bow my knees to the Father of all mercies. But to place it be- 
yond all doubt, we need only refer to Isaiah xlv. 22, 23, whence 
this passage is quoted. Look unto me, and be ye saved, all ye 
ends of the earth: for Iam God, and there is none else. By my- 
self have I sworn, and the truth is gone out of my mouth; the word, 
and it shall not be revoked. Surely to me shall every knee bow, 
shall every tongue swear: saying, Only to Jenovan belongeth 
Salvation and Powert. To ascribe to Jenovan salvation and 
power: (the thing, which, the Apostle informs us, is the same 
with confessing that Christ is Lord;) and to bow the knee when 
making this ascription, is undoubtedly religious worship, if any 
thing is. Accordingly, this ascription is often made by the saints 
in the Scriptures, and the saints and angels in heaven. 
In accordance with these requisitions we find Christ actually 


* See Hosea xiii. 2, and Psalm ii. 2. + Loveth. 
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worshipped in great numbers of instances. I shall omit here the 
numerous instances, in which we are directly told, that persons 
worshipped Christ, while here in the world; merely because they 
would give birth to a critical controversy, too minute, and too 
extended, for the present occasion. The instances, about which 
such a controversy cannot, at least decently, arise, are sufficient- 
ly numerous for my design. | 

Ist. In Genesis xvill. we are told, that Jenovan appeared unio 
Abraham in the plains of Mamre, as he sat in the door of has tent. 
The manner of his appearance was the following. As he lifted 
up his eyes, and looked; Lo, three men stood by him; and he ran 
to meet them, and bowed himself toward the ground. 'To one of 
them he said, My Lord, if Ihave now found favour in thy sight, 
pass not away, I pray thee, from thy servant, &c. The person, 
here spoken to is called by Abraham, 1995. This person in 
the 13th verse is called Jenovan; and in the 14th, says, Is any 
thing too hard for Jenovan? and informs Abraham of the de- 
struction of the cities of the plain, which he had determined to 
bring upon them for their sins. ‘To this person Abraham prays, 
repeatedly, for the preservation of these cities. Lot also, to 
whom he appeared in the following chapter, prayed to him for his 
own preservation, and that of the city Zoar, and was accepted. 
These persons are in the first place called three men. One of 
them, whom 4braham calls Avonat, or Lorn, is afterwards called 
by himself, by 4braham, and by Moses, Jenovan; and was wor- 
shipped by both 4oraham and Lot. The other two are afterwards 
repeatedly called Angels. Now it will not be pretended, that 
God, the Father, appeared as a man; or that he ate of the provi- 
sion, furnished by 4braham: for no one hath seen God, the Fa- 
ther, af any time. Yet this person is here styled Jewovan, and 
was worshipped ; and this person was Christ. ) | 

Qdly. In Judges xii. The Aneet-Jenovan appeared to Ma- 


noah and his wife. When he departed, it is said, that Manoah _ 


Knew, that he was the Anceu-Jenovan: and it is added, Manoah 
said unto his wife, We shall surely die, because we have seen Gon. 
But his wife said unto him, If Jenovan were pleased to kill us, he 
would not have received a burnt-offering, and a meat-offering, at our 
hands. Jn verse 16, the Angel had said to Manoah, If thou wilt 
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offer a burnt-offering, thou must offer it unto JeHovaH ; for, it is 
subjoined, Manoah knew nol, that he was the ANGEL-JEHOVAH. 
But after he had ascended in the flame of the altar, then, it is de- 
clared, Manoah knew that he was the Ancet-JenovaH. The 
burnt-offering and the meat-offering Manoah and his wife then 
perceived themselves to have offered unwittingly to Him, who 
had manifested to them his acceptance of both at their hands. 

‘Here the worship was not only presented to Christ; but, what 
is of much more importance to my purpose, was accepted by him. 

3dly. David worships Christ in Psalms xlv. and Ixxii. and cii. 
in ascribing to him the praise, which is due to God only. In the 
two first he declares, that the people shall praise him, and fear 
him, and fall down before him, and serve him for ever and ever. 
In the last he makes to him a long-continued prayer. 

4thly. In Isaiah vi. the Seraphim worshipped him, saying, Ho- 
ly, Holy, Holy,is Jenovan or Hosts. , 

5thly. Stephen, in Acts vii. 59, 60, prayed to Christ. And they 
stoned Stephen, calling upon God, or as in the original, they ston- 
ed Stephen invoking, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit. 
And he kneeled down, and cried with a loud dboice, Lord, lay not 
this stn to ther charge; and, having said this, he fell asleep. 

On this prayer of St. Stephen I make the following remarks. 

First. Stephen at this time was full of the Holy Ghost, (verse 
55,) and therefore perfectly secured from error. | 

Secondly. He was singularly favoured of God on account of 
the greatness of his faith and obedience; and, as a peculiar tes- 
timony of the divine favour, he was permitted to see the Heavens 
opened, and to behold the glory of God, and Jesus standing on the 
right hand of God. 

Thirdly. In the full assurance, produced by this vision, and 
the faith, with which he beheld it, he presented his final petitions 
to Christ. 

Fourthly. The first of these petitions respected the highest 
personal object, which can be prayed for; viz. the eternal salva- 
tion of his soul; and attributed to Him, to whom it was made, 
that infinite power, wisdom, and goodness, which alone can be- 
stow salvation. 

Fifthly. The second petition was of the same nature; being 
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a prayer, that his enemies might not be finally condemned for the 
sin of murdering him; and of course attributed to the Person, to 
whom it was addressed, the power of forgiving, or condemning, 
these murderers. No higher act of worship was ever rendered 
than this; nor was any act of worship ever performed on a more 
solemn occasion; nor by a person better qualified to worship 
aright ; nor with a more illustrious testimony of acceptance. Yet 
this act of worship was performed to Christ. | 

Sixthly. This was the very worship, and these were the very 
prayers, offered to God, a little before, by Christ at his crucifix- 
ion. Stephen, therefore, worshipped Christ just as Christ wor- 
shipped the Father, 

6thly. St. Paul often prayed to Christ directly*. Particularly, 
1 Thess. ii. 11, 12, Now God himself, even our Father, and our 
Lord Jesus Christ direct our way unto you. And the Lord make 
you to increase, and abound, in lave one toward another, and toward 
all men, cven as we do toward you. Here a prayer is offered up 
by St. Paal, that he may be guided to the Thessalonians; and 
that they may be made to increase and abound in holiness, and 
established unto tite end. This prayer is offered up to God the 
Father, and to our Lord Jesus Christ, in the same manner, and 
the same terms: both being unitedly addressed in the same pe- 
tition, without any note of distinction. - The second of these pe- 
titions is also offered up to Christ alone. The same petition, in 
substance, is presented to the Father and Son, united in the same 
manner: 2 Thess.il. 16,17. Inthe third chapter, verse 5, Paul 
prays, Now may the Lord direct your hearts to the love of God, and 
to the patience of Christ: and verse 16, Now the Lord of peace 
himself give you peace by all means. The Lord be with you all. 
Again, 2 Cor. xii. 8, Concerning this, that is, the messenger of 
Satan to buffet him, St. Paul says, Thrice I besought the Lord, that 
it might depart from me. But he said unto me, My grace is suffi- 
cient for thee: for my power 1s made perfect in weakness. Most 
gladly, therefore, will I rather glory in mine infirmities ; that the 
power of Christ may rest upon me. In this passage St. Paul in- 
forms us, that he thrice prayed to Christ, respecting the particu- 
lar subject mentioned. | 

* See Bishop Burnet on the Articles. p. 48. 
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 7thly., St. Paul, in all his Epistles except that to the Hebrews ; 
and St. John in his second Epistle, pray to Christ, in that noted 
request, in which also, Silas, Timothy, and Sosthenes united, that 
grace, mercy, and peace might be multiplied, or communicated, to 
those, to whom they wrote, from God our Father, and from our 
Lord Jesus Christ. This is an express prayer to the Father and 
the Son, united, to grant grace, mercy, and peace to men. These 
are the highest of all blessings, and such as none, but Jenovan, 
can grant. Yet Christ can grant them, because the Spirit of In- 
spiration directed, that He should be prayed to for them. 
8thly. The Baptismal service, directed by Christ himself, is as 
act of religious worship to Christ. Baptizing them in the name 
of the Father, of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. Whether this 
_ he interpreted to mean, Baptizing them 1nTO the name, or in the 
name, it makes no difference. If Christians are baptized into the! 
name, they are baptized into the name of God only: for they are. 
the children of God, only, by adoption; that adoption, by which 
they take his name upon them; and Christ is here declared to. 
be the God, whose name they assume. If they are baptized in 
the name; they are baptized in the name, or authority, of God 
only: hoe Christie this Goal 
9thly. The blessing, pronounced on Christian assemblies, is an 
act of religious worship, rendered to Christ. The grace of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the communion of the 
_ floly Ghost, be with you all. Amen. Peace be to the brethren, 
and love with faith, from God the Father, and the Lord Jesus 
_ Christ. Eph. vi. 23. Oras it was more commonly, The grace 
of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all, Amen. The first of 
_ these is equivalent to the blessing, anciently pronounced by the 
High Priest on the children of Israel. Jenovan bless thee, and 
_ Beep thee: Jenova make his face to shine upon thee, and be gra- 
» srous fo thee: Jenovan lift up his countenance upon thee and give 
thee peace. It is the appropriate office of the Father to bless, - 
_. and preserve; of the Son to give grace, and illumination ; and of 
the Spirit to communicate peace. 
Finally ; so universal was the custom of praying to Christ, 
that Christians were originally entitled, as their distinguishing 
appellation, ‘* These who called on the name of Christ.” Thus 
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Ananias says to Christ, Acts ix. 14, Here he hath authority from 
the chief priests to bind all those that call on thy name. The peo- 
ple of Damascus, also, when they heard Paul preach, were amaz- 
ed, and said, Is not this he, who destroyed them that called on this 
name in Jerusalem? 1 Cor. i. 1, Paul, called to be an Apostle of 
Jesus Christ, and Sosthenes the brother, wnto the Church of God 
which is at Corinth, called to be saints, with all that in every place 
call upon the name of Jesus Christ our Lord.—2 Tim. ii. 22, Fol- 
low righteousness, faith, charity, peace, with them that call on the 
Lord, out of a pure heart.—Romans x. 12, The same Lord over 
all is rich unto all that call upon him. That Christ is here meant 
is evident from the preceding verse. 

In all these instances, and in this universal manner, was Christ 
worshipped. In the greater part of the instances, the persons, 
who rendered the worship, were inspired ; and, in the remain- 
ing instances, were plainly under divine direction; because the 
worship was approved, and accepted. 

But religious worship is lawfully rendered to God only. This 
we know from the mouth of Christ himself quoting Deuteronomy 
x. 20, in Matthew x. 12, It is written, thou shalt worship the Lord 
thy God, and him only shalt thou serve. The Angel also forbade 
John to worship him; saying, See thou do tt not; worship God. 
Isaiah also ommands, Sanctify the Lord of Hosts himself; and 
let himbe your fear and your dread. —God also in Exodus xxxiv. 
14, says to kg Israelites, Thou shalt worship no other God: for 
JEHOVAH, whose name is Jealous, is a Jealous God. 

Yet Christ is here directed to be worshipped, and is actually 
worshipped, by persons inspired. If, then, Christ be not God, 
God has commanded another to be worshipped; and persons, 
under the immediate direction of his Spirit, have worshipped 
another. | 

The whole Church, the Bride, is commanded, in Psalm xly. 
by that God, who said unto him, Thy throne, O God, is for ever 
and ever, thus; Hearken, O Daughter, and consider, and incline 
inure ear: so shall the King greatly desire thy beauty: for he is 
thy Lord, and worship thou him. The Church has in all ages 
obeyed this command, and worshipped him. Prophets have 
worshipped sin Apostles have worshipped him. Men, full of 
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faith, and of the Holy Ghost, have besought his guidance, aid, 
grace, and blessing, while they lived; and, when they died, 
have besought him to receive their Spirits into his own eternal 
Kingdom. If Christ is God; if he is Jenovan; they have done 
their duty. Ifhe is not God; ifhe is not Jesovan ; they have 
violated through life, and in death, the first of Jenovan’s com- 
mands in the Decalogue; Thow shalt have no other God before 
me. $76 
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PROOFS. 


THIS THE ONLY GROUND OF CONSISTENCY IN THE SCHEME OF © 


REDEMPTION. 

THE JEWS OTHERWISE NOT CHARGEABLE WITH GUILT IN CRU- 
CIFYING CHRIST. 

THE APOSTLES OTHERWISK CHARGEABLE WITH LEADING MAN~ 
KIND INTO IDOBKATRY. 


+ 


Romans Vill. 3, 4. 


For what the Law could not do, in that vt was weak through the 
flesh, God, sending his own Son, in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and for sin, condemned Sin in the flesh: That the righteousness 
of the Law might be fulfilled in us, who walk not after the flesh. 
but after the Spires. 

— D+o— 

For God, sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and 
of a sin-offering, hath condemned sin in the flesh, (the thing im- 
possible to the Law, because it was weak through the flesh :) 
That the righteousness of the Law may be fulfilled by us, who 
walk not according to the flesh, but according to the Spirit. 

Dr. Macknight’s Translation. 


Accorpine to the plan, onal proposed from these abd, 
J have, in the three preceding” discourses, considered, at length, 
the proofs of the Deity of Christ, arranged under the first general 
head: viz. That Christ is spoken of in the Scriptures as a true 
and perfect Gop. 
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1 shall now proceed to consider the three following heads of 
_ discourse, originally proposed; viz. 

II. That the Deity of Christ is the only ground of Consistency 
in the scheme of Redemption : 

Ill. That the Jews, according to the opposite doctrine, are un- 
justly charged with Guilt in putting Christ to death: 

IV. That the Prophets and Apostles, according to the same doc- 
irine, cannot be vindicated from the sin of Widder Mankind into 
Idolatry. 

The last argument, then proposed, I shall omit to examine, 
until I have considered the divinity of the Holy Spirit ; and shall 
now proceed to the consideration of the 

Il. Viz. That the Deity of Christ is the only ground of consts- 
tency in the scheme of Redemption. 

The truth of this assertion I shall attempt to evince by show- 
ing, that the Deity of Christ is the only ground of Consistency in 
the things, spoken of him, as 

The Light of the World; 

The Saviour of the World ; and, 

The Propitiation for Sin. 

Ist. As the Light of the World. 

Christ is exhibited in the Scriptures as the light of the World, 
tn two respects : 

First, 4s Revealing the Will of. Gop to mankind ; and, 

Secondly, As Communicating spiritual, or ecole. Light to the 
soul. 

In both respects, the things, said of Christ in the Scriptures, 
as the Light of the World, are consistent, only on the supposi- 
tion, that Christ is the true Gop. That the Scriptures are the 
Word of Jenovan will not be questioned by any man, who be- 
lieves in a Revelation; since they are called by this title, and 
by others equivalent to it, in hundreds of instances, from Genesis 
to the Revelation of St. John. But the Scriptures are expressly 
declared to be the Word of Christ; Let the word of Christ dwell 
in you richly in all wisdom, teaching, and admonishing, one another 
in psalms, and hymns, and spiritual songs. In this passage, the 
@id Testament is in so many terms declared to be the Word of 

Vor. Th. 15 
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Christ. he Gospel, every man knows, is appropriately entitled 
the Gospel of Christ. 

St. Mark prefaces his account of the Gospel with these. words : 
The beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ the Son of Gop. | 

St. Poul informs us, that he received the Gospel immediately 
by revelation from Christ ;.and accordingly he every where 
styles it the Gospel of Christ. The greatness of the authority, 
which it derived from this source, he teaches us in the strongest 
manner, when he says, Though we, or an angel from heaven, or 
any one whatever, preach another Gospel, let him be accursed. Ga- 
latians i. 8,9. This Gospel, he also says, is Christ, the power, 
and wisdom, of Gop unto salvation. 

St. Peter teaches the same truth, ina manner equally forcible, — 
when he says, Of which Salvation the Prophets have enquired, 
searching what, and what manner of time, the Spirit of Christ 
which was in them did signify. Here the Spirit which inspired — 
the Prophets, is styled the Spirit of Christ; and this Spirit, the 
same Apostle says, is the Holy Ghost. For Prophecy, saith he, 
came not in old time by the will of man; but holy men of Gov 
spake, as they were moved by the Holy Ghost. The Old Testa- 
ment, therefore, was revealed to the Prophets hyd the. spirit of 
Christ. yt 

Concerning the New, Christ himself teaches us same doc- 
trine, in the same decisive manner. Howbeit, when he, the Spirit 
of Truth, is come; He will guide you into all the truth ;—for. he 
shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shall 
he speak. He shall glorify me; for he shall receive of mine, and 
shall shew it unto you. He shall teach you all things, and shall 
bring all things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto 
you. 

All things, therefore, which Christ had salad to rie recat 
The Spirit of Truth brought to their remembrance. He taught 
them all things, and guided them into all the Truth. . Yet he 
spoke not of himself, but that which he heard, which he receiy- 
ed from Christ, and that only, he declared unto them. The Gos- 
pel, therefore, is originally, and only, derived from Christ. Yet 
it is repeatedly styled by St. Paul, the Gospel of Gop... » 4 

This Character of the Revealer of the will of Gop, St. John 
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declares repeatedly in the introduction of his Gospel. After 
having declared, that the Word was in the beginning, or eternal ; 
was Gop ; and was co-eternal with Gon; and that all things were 
made by him; he goes on tosay, In him was life, and the life was 
the hight of men. And the light shineth in darkness; and the 
darkness comprehended it not. He then informs us, that John the 
Baptist came to bear witness of the Light ; that he was not that 
Light ; but was sent to bear witness of that Light. Then he adds, 
That was the true Light which lighteth every man, that cometh into 
the world. To all this he adds further the testimony of John the 
Baptist ; the very Witness which he bore conc erning Christ as 
the Light. No one, said this harbinger of the Redeemer, who 
was sent for the very purpose of declaring his true character, 
No one hath seen Gov at any time ; the only begotten-Son of Gon, 
who ts in the bosom of the.Father, He hath declared him. To de- 
clare the character, and designs, of Gop is plainly impossible, 
unless for him, who knows these things intuitively ; or for him, 
to whom Gop is pleased to make them known. But no other 
person, beside the Son, and the Spirit, knows the things of Gop 
intuitively. This we know certainly, without inspiration ; but 
the Scriptures have determined the point if it were otherwise un- 
certain. No one, saith onr Saviour, knoweth the Father, but the 
Son ; and he, to whomsoever the Son will reveal him. The things 
of Gop, saith St. Paul, knoweth no one, but the Spirit of Gov: and 
the Spirit searcheth all things, even the deep things of Gop. From 
all these passages it is, I apprehend, certain, that Christ is the 
sole author of Revelation; and that the Spirit has not, as the 
Spirit of Inspiration, spoken of himself; but has received from 
Christ his mind, or pleasure, and declared it to the men, whom 
he inspired. Accordingly, St. Paul says, speaking of his own 
Inspiration, and that of the other Apostles, We have the mind of 
Christ. It is, therefore, true to this day, that no one knoweth 
‘the Father, but the Son, and those, to whom the Son hath revealed 
him. This knowledge, thus revealed, was not revealed to Christ, 
but was Possessed by him, because he dwells in the bosom of 
the Father, and has dwelt there from Eternity ; uit daily his 
delight, and rejoicing alway before him. | 
Should it be objected, that mankind know something of Gov by 
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their Reason, ndependently of Revelation, and therefore possess a 
knowledge of Gov, which is not derived from Christ: 1 answer, 
that with some qualifications I admit the premises, but deny the 
consequence. ‘The very reason of Man was formed by Christ, 
as was man himself; as were, also, all those materials, from 
which Reason derives whatever knowledge, of this nature, it 
possesses. It has, I trust, been proved beyond reasonable de- 
bate, that Christ created, preserves, and governs all things; and,. 
therefore, is the Author of those works of Creation and Provi- 
dence, whence Reason obtains all its knowledge of this subject. 
Of course, in this sense also, Christ is the light, that lighteth every. 
man, that cometh into the world. Thus all the knowledge, which 
exists of Gop, is derived from Christ; and, since he is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and dwells in the bosom of the 
Father ; this knowledge was his originally, intuitively, and eter- 
nally. I need not say, that these things cannot be true of any 
‘mind, but the Omniscient. 
Secondly, Christ is the Author of Spiritual light to mankind. 
The communication of Spiritual light is spoken of in the Scrip- 
tures as a work peculiar to Gop. 2 Cor. iv. 6, For Gop, who 
commanded the light to shine out of darkness, hath shined into our 
hearts to giveus the light of the knowledge of the glory of Gop in 
the face, or person, of Jesus Christ. John vi. 45, And they shall 
all be taught of Gov: and thus in many other places. — But this - 
office is also ascribed to Christ. Simeon says, Luke il. 30, For 
mine eyes have seen thy salvation, which thou hast prepared before 
the face of all people: A light, to lighten the Gentiles, and the 
glory of thy people Israel. In him, says St. John was life, and , 
the life was thehight of men. J, said our Saviour, John viii. 12, 
am. the light of the World; he that followeth me shall not walk in. 
darkness, but shall have the light of fe. Isaiah xlix. 6, quoted 
Acts xill. 47, [will also give thee for alight to the Gentiles, that 
thou mayest be my salvation to the ends of the earth. In all these. 
passages it is manifest, that spiritual or divine light is the light 
spoken of; and that it resides in Christ, as its Source; and is by | 
him coulininiiesved to mankind. All this, also; is comapieeale 
expressed by the Prophet Malachi in a word; when he calls 
Christ the Sun of Righteousness; the Orb, in ier righteous- 
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ness is originally inherent; in which it dwells; and from which 
it emanates to mankind. In the same manner is it said by Da- 
vid, the Lord Gop ts a Sun. / 

_ Qdily. The things, spoken of Christ as the Saviour of the World, 
are consistent, only on the supposition, that he is the true Gop. 

Psalm Ix. 16, [ JeHovan am thy Saviour. 

Hosea xiii. 4, Tam Jenovan thy Gop; thou shalt know ne 
Gop but me; for there is no Saviour beside me. 

Isaiah xliii. 11, JZ, even Lam Jenovan; and beside me there +s 
no Saviour: and thus in various other places in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

The same thing is often declared in the New Testament. 
1 Tim. i. 1, The commandment of Gop our Saviour, and Titus ii. 
10, Adorn the Doctrine of Gop our Saviour. 

Yet in the same absolute sense’ Christ is declared to be the 
Saviour of Mankind. Who is this, saith the Prophet Isaiah, that 
cometh from Edom, with dyed garments from Bozrah ; this, that 
is glorious in his apparel, travelling in the greatness of his strength? 
I, saith Christ, that speak in righteousness ; mighty to save... John 
iv. 42, This is the Christ, the Saviour of the world. Acts iy. 
12, St. Peter speaking of Christ, saith, neither is there salvation 
mm, or, by means of, any other ; for thereis no other name under hea- 
ven given among men, whereby we must be saved. And thus in 
very many other places. The importance of the work of saving 
mankind, and the glory derived from it to the divine ehopacten, 
are strongly exhibited by Gop in Isaiah Ixv. 17, 18, For behold 
Icreate new heavens, and a new earth; and the former shall not be 
remembered, nor come into mind. But be ye glad, and rejoice for 
ever, m that which I create: for behold, I create Jerusalem a rejoic- 
mg, and her people a joy. In this passage it is evident, that the 
New Creation is, in the view of Gop, so much more glorious than 
_ the original one, that, compared with it, the original creation 
_ shall not be remembered. ° But the new creation is no other than 
creating Jerusalem a rejowing, and her people a joy; that is, reno- 
vating the souls of mankind, and thus making them holy, lovely, 
_ arejoicing, or foundation of joy, in the sight of Gop. This work, 

then, is, in the sight of Gop, afar more glorious work, than the 
~ formation of the heavens and the earth. Such, also, it is in the ° 
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eye of reason. One mind is of more importance, than any num- 
ber of worlds, inanimate, and unconscious. The renovation of 
one mind to righteousness, and its reinstatement in the divine fa- 
vour, is the production of eternal, and by us incomprehensible, 
worth, and enjoyment, in that mind. This work, repeated ina 
multitude of minds which no man can number, is the work, which 

is styled the New Creation. How immensely more glorious a 

work than the production of ever so many masses of lifeless mat+ 

ter. , 

When we consider the nature of this work, and the shied ins 
volved in it, we cannot hesitate to admit the peculiar importance 
attached to it in the Scriptures. In this work are involved — 

The creation of a new heart in man ; 

The communication of divine knowledge ; 

The adoption of man into the divine family ; 

A perpetual presence with the souls of all, who are created 

anew 5 a 

A continual communication of strength, wiatitadends fortitude, 
peace, consolation, and hope ; we whi f 

The preservation of the soul from the fatal influence of — 
tions, lust, and all other spiritual enemies ; | 

The final justification of the soul at the Sudgendnt) she its es- 
tablishment i in the possession of immortal life: 

_ Together with, what will be the subject of the next head of a 
course, the accomplishment of such a Propitiation, as may be ws 
proper source of all these wonderful consequences. | 

He, who admits these things to be included in the work sf sav- 


ing Man, must admit also that there can be-no Saviour beside JE- 


HOVAH. 

‘ Should it be said, that all these kal except the oe are the 
work of the Holy Spirit ; and that therefore they are here erro- 
neously attributed to Christ; I answer, That they are indeed the 


work of the Holy Spirit ; but, notwithstanding this, they are truly — 
attributed to Christ ; not only as He laid the foundation for them _ 
all; but as the Spirit acts. not of himself, and — executes the 


pleasure of Christ under his commission. 


This work, then, of saving Man is in the Siaipeels seribodll 
| 


va Christ. ina manner so peculiar, that from it he derives his own 
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appropriate name, Jesus Curist, Tar ANOINTED Saviour ; and 
is considered by Jenovan as being so much greater, and more 
glorious, than the work of creating the heavens and the earth, 
that, in comparison with it, Mane work shall not be remembered, nor 
come into mind, 

3dly. ds the Propitiation for sin, the Deity of Christ is the suid 

ground of consistency in the Scriptural exhibitions. 
_ As Ll expect hereafter to discuss Christ’s atonement for sin, as 
one of the great parts of the Christian system; I shall, here, 
omit every thing concerning this subject, which is not necessary 
to the doctrine just now declared. 

That Christ is in seme sense a Propitiation for the sins of the 
World cannot be denied, unless by a direct denial of the express 
words, as well as the unquestionable doctrines, of the Gospel. 
1 John ii. 2, And he is the propitiation for our sins; and not for 
ours only, but for the sins of the whole world. 1 John iv. 10, 
He loved us, and sent his Son to be the Propitiation for our sins. 
See also Romans ili. 25, Isaiah liti. 10, &c. The text, also, is 
a direct declaration of this doctrine. Gon sending his own Son 


in the likeness of sinful flesh, and of a sin-offering, or an offering 
| for sin, &c. : 


By Christ’s being the Propitiation for sin it is, here, necessary 


| to mean only, that something, which, being done for the Sinner, 
| the Sinner may be forgiven, and restored ; but which, not being 

done, he must be punished according to the sentence of the Law, by 
| which he ts condemned. That so much, as is here specified, i 
| included in Christ’s being the propitiation for the sins of man- 
_ kind, is unquestionably evident, 


First, From the name, by which it is called in the Scriptures, 
m many mstances; Viz. avrodurpwo's; translated redemption. 


| When a person was taken captive in war, and condemned to per- 
_ petual slavery, or to death, a sum of money was not unfrequent- 
_ ly paid, and accepted, for his ransom from these evils; this sum 
_ was called Avrpw; and the redemption of the captive from death, 
_ or'slavery, was called aodvrpuoi's. ‘The redemption of mankind 

| from the slavery of Sin, and the everlasting death, to which the 
_ Sinner was exposed by it, is called by the same name. The 

_ Nerpov, or price of redemption, was paid. not by the captive, but 
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by another person. The price of Man’s Redemption, in like 
manner, was not paid by himself, but by Christ: that is, Christ 
accomplished something, without which man would not have 
been redeemed from the bondage of death and sin. 

Secondly, This truth is evident from Isaiah liii. 10, Yet it 
pleased Jnnovan to crush him with affliction. If his soul shall 
make a propitiatory sacrifice ; he shall see a seed, which shall 
prolong their days; and the gracious purpose of Jenovan shall 
prosper in his hands. Of the travail of his soul he shall see (the 
fruit) and be satisfied: by the knowledge of him shall my right- 
eous servant justify many ; for the punishment of their imquities 
he shall bear. Therefore I will distribute to him the many for hts 
portion; and the mighty people shall he share for his spoil: be- 
cause he poured out his soul unto death ; was numbered with the 
transgressors : and he bare the sin of many ; and made intercession 
for the transgressors*. 

In this passage it is clear, that, in the Covenant of Redemp- 
tion here recited, JeHovau promised to Christ the seed, which 
should prolong their days, or be eternally blessed; a promise 
here repeated in many forms; on the condition, that he made his 
soul a propitiatory sacrifice for sin. It is therefore certain, that 
if he had not made this sacrifice, he would not have received this 
reward : or, in other words, mankind would not have been saved. 

Thirdly, The same truth ts evident from Romans iii. 25, 26, 
Christ Jesus ; whom Gop hath set forth to be a propitiation for sin, 
io declare his righteousness in the remassion of sins, that are past ; 
that he might be just, and yet the justifier of him we belreveth im, 
Jesus. 

From this passage it is evident, that, if Gop had not set forth 
Christ as a propitiation, his righteousness in the remission of sins, 
that are past, would not have been declared ; and that he would not 
have been just in the act of justifying setidversd in other words, 
If Christ had not become a Propitiation, the sins of mankind 
~ could not have been remitted, nor themselves justified. | 

In a former discourse it has, I trust, been proved, that, in the — 
‘Jiteral sense, by works of law no flesh can be justified before Gon; | 


* Lowth. 
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and that the future obedience, and the repentance, of the sinner 
are alike, and wholly unavailing tothis end. Independently of 
Christ’s redemption, therefore, or independently of his being the 
propitiation for the sins of men, every sinner is condemned, To, 

and without hope. The Scriptures in multiplied instances teach 
us, that Christ became a propitiation for sin, especially by his 
death. Isaiah liii. 5, He was wounded for our transgressions ; 
he was bruised for our iniquities ; the chastisement of our peace was 
upon him. Romans vy. 6, In due time Christ died for the ungodly. 
1 Cor. xv. 3, Christ died for our sins, according to the Scriptures. 
2 Cor. v. 14, One died for all. 1 Thess. v.10, Who died for 
us, that we should live with him. Col. i. 20, Having made peace 
through the blood of his cross. 1 Johni. 7, The blood of Christ 
cleanseth from all sin. 1 Peter i. 18,19, Ye were not redeemed 
with corruptible things, but with the precious blood of Christ. Rev. 
v. 9, Thou hast redeemed us to Gon by thy blood. More proofs 


_of this point cannot be necessary. Let me now ask, If Christ 


be not in the strictest sense God, how is it possible that he should 
become, in this, or any other, manner, a Propitiation for the sins 
of mankind? If Christ be merely a man, or in any other sense 
a mere creature; how is it possible, that he should be able to 
perform any act, which would not be absolutely necessary for 
his own justification before Gop? »The law, by which every 
creature is governed, requires him to love Gop with all the heart, 
soul, strength, and understanding ; or in other words, to conse- 
erate all his powers supremely, and absolutely, so long as he 
exists, to the service of Gop. More than this he cannot do; and, 
if all this be not done, he is a sinner; and cannot be justified. 
How then can it be possible for him to perform any thing, which 
can be accepted on the behalf of another? It is impossible, that 
any service should be accepted for another, which is entirely due 
for one’s self. It is impossible, that the debt due from another, 
should be cancelled by my Payment of Money, due for a debt of 
my own. When I have paid my own debts, if I can offer more 
money, I may then satisfy the Creditor for the debt of another. 
The obedience, which a law requires of me, as my obedience, will 


_ satisfy the demands of the law on me; and prove the means of 


my justification; but cannot be transferred from me to anether 
16 
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subject of the same law, so.as to answer the demands of the law 
on him. The Law demands all his obedience of him, and all 
mine of me: but, mine only being rendered ; the demands of the 
Law are not, and cannot he, satisfied. 

Supererogatory service, or service not required by Law, is ab- 
solutely necessary to the very existence of all vicarious inter- 
ference. But no creature can possibly perform supererogatory 
service; because.all that he can do is required of him by the 
Law. Thus exceeding broad, in the Scriptural language, zs the 
commandment ; and thus it is impossible, that any creature should 
become, in any sense, a propitiation for the sins of mankind. 

To avoid this immoveable difficulty, Dr. Priestly, and other 
Socinians, have denied, wholly, the doctrine of Christ’s Atone- 
ment; and in this denial have, at least in my view, acted in the 
only manner, consistent with the main part of their scheme; viz. 
That Christ is amere man. But in this denial they have, at the same 
time, contradicted the main doctrine in the Christian system, after 
that of the existence of Gop. According to the scheme of these 

_men, Christ came into the world, or was born, merely to be a Pro» 
phet, and Example, of righteousness ; or a teacher of the will of 
Gop to mankind ; and died, only to bear witness to the truth of his 
precepts. In the same manner JMoses, and all the succeeding 
Prophets, came into:the World to be teachers, and examples, of 
truth and righteousness; and, in the same manner, Peter and 
Paul, both the Jameses, and almost all the other apostles, toge- 
ther with Stephen, anda host of Martyrs who followed him, bore 
witness to the truth of the precepts which they taught, by volun- 
tarily yielding themselves to death. All these persons taught the 
truth of Gop, and practised righteousness ; and a multitude of 
them sealed their testimony with their blood. The only differ- 
ence, according to the Socinian scheme, between Christ and them is, 
that he was wiser and better than they. Paul, however, taught 
more of the Gospel than Christ himself; and both Paul and Pe- 
ter sealed the truth of their testimony on the cross. Of what 
consequence, then, was the death of Christ to mankind, any more 
than that of Zechariah, Jeremiah, James, Peter, or Paul? Each 
of these men died as a witness to the truth. Christ, according to 
Dr. Priestly, appeared in no other character in his death. . All 
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these men, also, taught the truth : according to Dr. Priestly 
Christ did no more. Each of these men was an eminent exam- 
ple of righteousness: according to Dr. Priestly Christ was only 
a brighter example. With what meaning then can it be said, 
that Gop hath set forth Christ as a propitiation for the remission of 
sins ; that Christ is said to be the propitiation for the sins of the 
World ; that his soul is said to make a propitiatory sacrifice for 
sin; that he bare the sin of many; that we are justified, and re- 
deemed, by his blood; that by himself he purged our sins; that he 
made peace through the blood of the Cross ; that he reconciled both 
Jews and Gentiles unto Gon in one body by the Cross ; that by his 
stripes we are healed; that the chastisement of our peace was laid 
upon him; and that we have redemption through his blood, even 
the forgiveness of sins; together with many other things of the 
same import; so many, as to constitute no small part of the 
Scriptures? And why did Christ say, he came to give his life « 
ransom for many ? and why did Paul say, Christ gave himself a 
ransom for all. Could these things be said of Moses, or Jere- 
miah, or Peter, or James, or Paul ? Are we justified by the grace 
of Gop through the redemption which is in Moses? Did Paul 
make peace by the blood of his cross ? Was Peter a propitiation ; 
an iAaduos; the means of appeasing the anger of Gop, of recon- 
ciling him to us, and rendering him propitiatory to sinners ? 

Farther ; in what sense was the death of Christ necessary, as a 
testimony to the truth of his precepts? Were not his miracles, and 
the unspotted excellency of his life, ample proofs of the sincerity of 
his declarations, and the reality of his mission from Gop? Are 
they not now appealed to by Dr. Priestly and most, if not all 
other divines as the chief proofs? Is not his death rarely ap- 
pealed to for this purpose? And is it not manifest from this 
fact, that it is a testimony, plainly inferior to his life, and mi- 
racles ? be : 

If, then, this was the end, and amount, of Christ’s death; is it 
not evident, on the one hand, that the end was in a great measure 
useless, and very imperfectly accomplished: and, on the other, 
that the amount of Christ’s death was no more than the amount 
of the death of Paul and Peter; that they, as truly as Christ, 
were a propitiation for the sins of the world ; and that we are as 
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truly justified by faith in them, as in him; and by their blood, as 
by has ? 

I shall now proceed, | 

Il]. Toshow, That the Jews, aalea eulisil to the Sa at doctrine, 
are unjustly charged with guilt in putting Christ to death. 

The Law of Gov, as given by Moses, required the blasphemer to 
be stoned. Christ, in his conversation with the Jews, recorded 
John v. declared himself to be the Son of Gop. By this phrase 
the Jews, as I mentioned in a former discourse, understood him 
io declare, that himself was Gon, or equal with Gov. ‘Their own 
construction they declared to him, For a good work we stone thee 
not; but because thou, being a man, makest thyself Gop, John x. 
- 33. St. John also, as I then observed, understood the phrase in 
the same manner. Therefore, he says, the Jews sought the more 
to kill him, because he not only had broken the sabbath, but said also 
that Gop was his father making himself equal with Gov. This is 
the Apostle’s own construction of Christ’s averment; and is oni 
ly alleged by him as being that of the Jews also. 

When Christ was brought before the Sanhedrim, after a 
vain attémpts to convict him of any crime the High Priest adjur- 
ed him, that is, put him upon oath, to tell hum whether he was the 
Christ, the Son of the Blessed Gon. In answer to this question 
thus solemnly put, Christ said, Jam; and, as a proof, that he 
said this truly, added and ye shall see the Son of Man sitting on 
the nght hand of Power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. In 
reply,to this declaration the High Priest rent his clothes, and de- 
claring all further testimony needless, pronounced him guilty of 
blasphemy for this saying; in consequence of which, the Evange- 
lists inform us, they all condemned him to death. 

Now, it is evident, that Christ was understood by the Jews to 
declare, that he was equal to Gon, and was Gon, by asserting him- 
self to be the Sonof Gop. Of this there cannot be a doubt, be- 
cause it is asserted, both by the Jews themselves, and by the 
Evangelist, If, then, Christ was a man, merely; he was, for 
aught that I can see, truly a Blasphemer. | For, when he declar- 
ed himself to be Gop, or equal with Gop, he plainly declared 
Gop to be neither greater, wiser, nor better than himself. | But, 
ip assert in any form of words, that the infinite Jznovan is of 
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the same character with a man, and possessed of no more greatness, 
excellency, or glory, than that which is human, would be acknow- 
ledged in any other case to be blasphemy; because it would be 
a denial of all the perfections of Gon, and an ascription to him of 
all the frailties of Man. If this be not blasphemy, what can be ? 

But if Christ was a blasphemer, he was justly put to death. 
The Law, which He as well as the Jews, acknowledged to have 
been given by Gop himself, required the blasphemer to be ston- 
ed: as a blasphemer, therefore, he was according to the requisi- 
tions of a divine, and therefore a eel emis wiaiasivdie condemn- 
ed to death. 

» Thus according to this scheme the Jews, instead of being guil- 
ty in putting Christ to death, acted sek ae ; for thisy only 
ebeyed the divine law. 

- But it will be said, Christ did not Malls by this declaration to 
assert that he was Gon; nor that he was equal with Gop. This 
indeed is said, and must be said, by the abettors of the Unitarian 
schemes. I answer; It is clear, that the Jews thus understood 
him, and that he knew them thus to understand him. They had 
formerly attempted to stone him for using the same language; 
and had then told him, in express terms, the manner, in which 
they construed the phrase. The Sanhedrim, also, sufficiently ex- 
plained to him their own views of it by pronouncing it blasphe- 
my. In consequence of this mode of understanding the phrase, 
he saw them now about to imbrue their hands in his blood.” If it 
was a mistake on their part, he was bound to remove it. He was 
bound not to suffer his own character to be stained, in their view, 
with the crime of blasphemy. He was bound to use language 
as he knew it would be understood. He was bound not to lose 
his own life, nor suffer them to incur the guilt of taking it away, 

merely through a mistake of theirs. If, then, they are suppos- 
ed in this case to have sinned at all; they sinned only through a 
mistake, which Christ himself voluntarily created, and voluntari- 
ly declined to remove. The sin, therefore, so far as I can see, 
lies on this supposition, primarily at his door. What, then, shall 
we say of the solemn and awful charge, brought against the Jews 
by St. Peter ? Him ye have taken, and by wicked hands have criici- 
fied, and slain?» What shall we say of the whole body of Scrip- 
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tural representations on this subject? Whatshall we say of the 
terrible destruction of their nation: of their judicial blindness : 
and of all the calamities which have befallen them, as monuments 
of the divine indignation, for more than seventeen hundred years ? 

IV. The Prophets and Apostles, according to the same doctrine, 
cannot be vindicated from leading mankind into the sin of Idolatry. 

The Prophets and Apostles have, in a great variety of places, 
called Christ Gop, The trueGop, The great Gop, The mighty 
Gop, Jenovan, and 1am. They have declared him to be Kter- 
nal, self-existent, incomprehensible, Almighty, Omnipresent, Om- 
niscient, and immutable. They have attributed to him the cre- 
ation, preservation, and government, of all things; and the acts 
of giving life, forgiving sin, judging the World, and rewarding 
both the righteous and the wicked. They have ascribed to bim 
the infinite relations of Creator, Preserver, Possesser, Ruler, and 
Final Cause, ofall things. Beyond this, they have on many oc- 
-casions worshipped him themselves; and have taught us, that 
Gop requires him to be worshipped, and that he is in fact wor- 
shipped, by saints and angels in earth and heaven. They have 
also exhibited Christ, when on earth, as challenging these things 
to himself, and as receiving them from others without reprobation 
or censure. They have further declared him to be the only Sa- 
viour of the World: a character evidently demanding infinite at- 
tributes ; and, according to their account, challenged by Jzxo- 
VAH, as oki lislvely his own. 

Beyond all this, they have informed us, that he was condemn- 
ed to death, for declaring under the sanction of an oath, that he 
was the Son of Gop: a phrase, which he knew was understood by 
them, to be no other than adeclaration, that he was Gop. Yet, 
though knowing this; and though directly charged with blasphe- 
my ; although on two occasions they attempted to stone him, and 
on a third pronounced him guilty of death; instead of explain- 
Ing, softening, or at all modifying, the declaration, he proceeded 
directly, in two of the instances, to allege proofs, that he used 
this declaration with exact truth and propriety; proofs, which 
in themselves are a direct arrogation of the divine character. 
The Scriptures of truth they also declare to be his Word; and 
inform us, that.the Holy Ghost, who inspired them, received 
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them from him; and that Christ himself, when promising them 
the gift of inspiration, personally told them this wonderful truth. 
In this account they have taught us, that the Scriptures, which 
they every where style the Word of Gon, are no other than the 
Law of Christ himself; partly uttered by his own movth, and part- 
ly taught by the Hoty Spirit in conformity to his pleasure; and 
accordingly in his own name, and by his own authority, explain- 
ed, altered, and annulled, by him, as he thought proper. And 
that the Hory Spirit, whom, as we shall see hereafter, they pro- 
nounce to be a divine person, was commissioned, and sent by him 
into the world, to execute his purposes; an act of authority on 
the part of Christ, to which there is no parallel in the Universe, 
except his own mission from the Father. Finally, in the view, 
which is given us of the heavenly system in the Revelation of St. 
John, we find the same exalted character completely recognized. 
In that world we behold him sitting on the throne of infinite do- 
minion, styled the Throne of Gop and the Lamb; unfolding, and 
declared by the Heavenly Host to be worthy to unfold, the Book 
of Gop’s counsels ; which, they also declare, no being in the Uni- 
verse to be worthy, or able, to do; being, together with the Fa- 
ther, the everlasting temple of Heaven ; controlling all the affairs 
of this world, of heaven, and of hell; the light and glory of hea- 
ven ; and the bestower of future and everlasting happiness. In 
all these wonderful characters he is also worshipped, in that glo- 
rious world, with the highest ascriptions, which were ever made, 
or which can be made, to Jenovan. Worthy, they cry, is the 
_ Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. Every creature, 
says, St. John, which is in heaven, and on the earth, and under the 
earth, and suchas are inthe sea, and all that arein them, heard I 
saying, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be unto Him, 
that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. 
Of all these things it is to be remarked, that they are expressed 
on every occasion, which admits them, and in every form of phra- 
_ seology, which language can easily be supposed to allow; com- 
_ mence with. the first chapter in the Bible; and terminate only 
with the last. 

» Now let me ask, Whether all these ie are not a nomplete 
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exhibition of Christ, as the ptoper object of Religious Worship ? 
But the Apostles have directly, and fully, declared all these 
things. If, then, Christ is not Gop, have they not clearly so 
represented him, as to persuade mankind, that he is Gop; and 
that he is to be worshipped? 

How is it possible, that their readers, and especially the plain 
men, who constitute ninety-nine hundredths of them; how is it 
possible, that any men, acknowledging the Apostles * have used 
Janguage as other men use it, and so as to be understood by 
those, for whom they wrote; (an admission absolutely necessary 
to exculpate them from plain fraud;) should distinguish between 
a person thus described, and the Being, who alone is the proper 
Object of Worship? What can their minds, what can any mind, 
add to this exhibition, to make such a Being more great, awful, 
lovely, glorious, and godlike? Do not these things include all, 
which we can conceive to be included in Infinite Perfection? Has 
any thing, superior to these, been ever published to mankind? 
Has any thing been published in any other instance, which can 
be compared with these ? 

But if Christ be not truly Gop, he cannot be worshipped with- 
out Idolatry. He himself says; and recites it as the command 
of Gov; Thou shalt worship Jznovan thy God, and Him only 
shalt thou serve. Can inspired men then, writing a Revelation, 
the great end of which was to inculcate the Unity of Gop, the 
Existence of but One Gon, and the supreme obligation, incumbent 
on all men, to worship him Only ; can such men have been di- 
rected by the Spirit of Gop, so to write as they have actually 
written? Could they, being Jews, with the Old Testament in 
their hands, have so written, even of themselves, as naturally, not 
to say necessarily, to lead all their followers into the sin of Idolatry ? 
That they have so written, as naturally to produce this conse- 
quence, if Christ be not Gop, is unquestionable: because the ~ 
great body of their followers have actually understood them to 
assert the Deity of Christ, and have actually worshipped him. 
The Scriptures therefore, written for the professed purpose of 
preventing idolatry, have, according to the scheme of my op- 
ponents, been the direct cause of promoting, and establishing it, 
among almost all those. who have believed them to be the word 
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of Gop. Mr. Belsham accordingly pronounces the system, of 
which the worship of Christ is a leading principle, ‘‘ a pernicious 
system; a mischievous compound of impiety and idolatry.’ Lest 
it should be supposed, however, that those, who adopt this wor- — 
ship, have really been impious, let it be remarked, that: Dr. 
Priestley himself expressly says, ‘‘ he considers the principles of 
Calvinism, as generally favourable to that leading virtue, Devo- 
tion ; evenan habitual and animated Devotion.’? Another Writer * 
also, no way favourable to these principles, says, in the British 
Encyclopedia tf, ‘ If we consider the character of the Calvinists,” 
(whom he mentions together with several others,) ‘¢‘ when com- 
pared with that of their antagonists; we shall find, that they 


have excelled in no small degree in the practice of the most ri- 


gid and respectable virtues ; and have been the highest honour 


~ of their own ages, and the best model for imitation to every age 


succeeding.”? But Calvinists to a man, have been worshippers 


of Christ: as have also been almost all other members of the 


Church universal; and to this idolatry, if it be just, the Scrip- 
tures have led them. Of course the guilt of leading mankind 
into that gross sin is, on this scheme, chargeable to the Prophets 
and Apostles. But can the Prophets and Apostles have led 


mankind into the abominable sin of idolatry? Can the princi- 


ples, which lead to idolatry, be favourable to habitual and ani- 
mated devotion? Can the men, who have excelled in the prac- 


tice of the most rigid and respectable virtues; who have been 
the highest honour to their own age, and the best models for imi- 
tation to succeeding ages; have been regularly guilty of this 


sin? Can the System, which asserts, or involves, these things, 


-be truth ? , 
_ Can all, or any of, the things, which I have asserted concern- 


ing Christ from the Scriptures, be true of a man; or of any creat- 


ed being? Cana man, can an angel, be the First Cause, or 
Last End, the Preserver, Proprietor, Possessor, and Ruler, of 


all things? Canacreature be the brightness of the Father's glo- 
ry, and the express Image of his person; the Light of the world, 
the Propitiation for sin, the Saviour of mankind, or the Object of 
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religious worship? Can any religious man, on a death-bed, 
say, “ Gabriel receive my spirit ?” or ‘* Lay not the sin of my mur- 
derers to their charge? \Can Gabriel give life, raise the dead, 
or bestow immortal life? Can he judge the world, reward. the 
righteous and the wicked, or be the glory, light, and temple, of 


heaven? What would be the impression, were a minister of 


the Gospel to say, J Baptize thee in the name of the Father, and 
of Gabriel, and of the Holy Ghost? or The Grace of Gabriel, the 
_ Love of Gon, the Father, and the Commumon of the Holy Ghost, 
be with you all. Amen! Would not these things beyond mea- 
sure shock the minds of a Christian Assembly, as the most pal- 
pable blasphemy? Was there ever a minister, even an Arian, 
or a Socinian, who could bring himself thus to speak in such an 
Assembly? Would not this be, not merely comparing, or liken- 


ing, one of the Angels to Jenovaun, but placing him on the same — 


level? Yet these things are said of Christ. 

Why are they said of him, if his nature be like that of Gabriel ? 
Why are they seemingly said? Was it not perfectly easy for 
the Omniscient Gop to have said, if he chose to say it, that Christ 
was a mere man, or a mere creature? and so to have said this, 
that it would not have been misunderstood even by the plainest 
man? Did he not understand language sufficiently? Has it 
not been said in such a manner, as to be intelligible to all men, 
ba: Arius, Socinus, Zucker, Price, Priestley, Belsham, and many 
others? Did any man ever mistrust, that they have not said it? 
Was not Jexovan more interested to say it, if it is true, than 
they were? and so to say it, as to be easily, generally, and cer- 
tainly understood? Was he not more able? Did he not fore- 
see all the doubts, difficulties, errors, misconstructions, and con- 
sequent sins and idolatries, if they have indeed been misconstruc- 
tions and idolatries, arising from unhappy language, used in the 
Scriptures? Have not the Prophets, who spake as they were mov- 
ed by the Holy Ghost; have not the Apostles, who spake the things 
freely given to them of God, not in the words which man’s wisdom 
taught, but which the Holy Ghost taught ; expressed the mind of 
God on this subject, and every other, in the very manner, chosen 
by Ged himself? Has not his infinite faithfulness and mercy. 


a = 
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then, sufficiently guarded every honest mind against this erro- 


neous sin? 

But if Christ be not the true Gop, the great body of Christians 
have, in every age of the Church, wholly misunderstood the 
Scriptures concerning this most important doctrine, and mis- 
taken, infinitely, the real character of their Saviour. Of course, 
the Scriptures have been so written, as that the natural interpre- 
tation of them is a source of total and dreadful error; even of 
that, which they themselves denounce in terms of the highest 
reprobation; viz. idolatry. For the interpretation, which has 
been given them by the great body of Christians, in every age, 
and country, in which they have existed, is beyond a controver- 
sy the natural interpretation. That men, who first make a phi- 
Josophical system of religion, and then endeavour to reconcile the 
Scriptures to it, should understand them falsely, cannot be won- 
dered at; but that they should be falsely understood by the great 
body of mankind, who for their religion come to them only ; and 
yet the way of holiness be still a high way, in which way-faring men, 
though fools, shall not err ; is a position, which is yet to be ex- 
plained. 


SERMON XXXIX. 
DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


1 CoRINTHIANS lili. 20. 


Lhe Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. _ : 


In the eighteenth verse of this chapter, St. Paul says, Let no 
man deceive himself. If any man among you seemeth to be wise, 
an this world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise. For the 
wisdom of this world is foolishness with God ; for it is written, He 
taketh the wisein their own craftiness. 

These words, together with the text, are paraphrased by Dod-. 
dridge in the following manner: ‘ I know there are those among 
you, whose pride and self-conceit may lead them to despise this 
admonition, especially as coming from me; but leé no man de- 
ceive himself with vain speculations of his own worth and abilities. 
If any one of you seem to be wise in this world, if he value him- 
self on what is commonly called wisdom among Jews or Gentiles ; 
let him become a fool, that he may be wise mdeed. Let him 
humbly acknowledge his own natural ignorance and folly; and 
embrace that Gospel, which the wisdom of the world proudly 
and vainly derides as foolishness, if he desire to approve himself 
really and substantially wise, and to reap at last the honours and 
rewards of those, who are truly so, in the sight of God. For all 
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the boasted wisdom of this world is foolishness with God; who 
with one glance sees through all its vanity ; as it is written, (Job 
v. 13,) He entangleth the wise in their own crafty artifice ; often 
ruining them by those designs, which they had formed with the 
utmost efforts of human policy, and were most intent upon exe- 
cuting. And again it is said, elsewhere, Psalm xciv. 11, The 
Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise that they are van. He 
sees how they ensnare themselves in their own subtleties ; and, 
when they think themselves most sagacious, are only amused 
with their own sophistry and deceit.” 

This paraphrase expresses, exactly, my own views concern- 
ing these declarations of St. Pasl: declarations, which appear 
to me to be continually, and abundantly, verified by experience. 
No man is in the way to true wisdom, who does not first become, 
in the Apostle’s sense, a fool; that is, who has not a just and af- 
fecting consciousness of his own ignorance and weakness, his 
utter inability to devise a system of Religion, or to amend that, 
which God has taught; and who is not altogether willing to sub- 
mit his own opinions to the dictates of Inspiration. 

Concerning the text it will be only necessary to observe, that 
the word dmrocyicuss, translated thoughts, is properly rendered 
Reasonings ; and that the word, translated the wise, is ¢opuv; de- 
noting the learned men of Greece, and ultimately of other coun- 
tries, most usually called Philosophers. The reasonings of these 
men, as the Apostle proves from the Scriptures of the Old Tes- 
tament, are in the sight of God vain; or utterly incapable of ac- 
complishing the end, to which they were then chiefly directed ; 
viz. the formation and establishment of a sound Theological sys- 
lems —* : 
_ What was true of these men in ancient times is equally true of 
men of the same sort in every age. Modern Wise men are no 
more able to perform this work than ancient ones. Hence, the 
proposition in the text is written in the absolute, or universal, 
form; and extends this character to the reasonings of all men, 
employed either in making systems of Theology, or in amending 
that, which is revealed by God. 

Of the truth of this declaration experience has furnished the 
most abundant evidence. The great body of such systems, in- 
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cluding all, which have been originally devised by man, and 
which have existed long enough to be thoroughly examined, have 
been successively exploded; and, as objects of belief, forgotten. 
Those, which have been devised for the purpose of amending 
the Scriptural system, have been generally of the same frail and 
perishing character. Some of them, however, under the wing of 
that divine authority, which by their abettors was supposed to 
shelter them; and under the garb of sacredness which was lent 
them by their inventors; have lasted longer, and been more fre- 
quently revived. New forms have in the latter case been given 
to them; new arguments suggested in their behalf; and the 
splendour of new and respectable names has been employed to 
recommend them to mankind. After all, their existence and their 
influence, have been generally limited by bounds comparatively 
narrow. a 

From the nature of the subject the same truth is completely 
evident. ‘Turonocy is the science of the will of God concern- 
ing the duty, and destination, of man. What the will of God is 
concerning these subjects cannot possibly be known, unless he 
is pleased to disclose it. That it is disclosed by him in the 
works of Creation and Providence in a very imperfect degree, 
and that it cannot be discovered by man beyond that degree, 
must be admitted by every one, who would make even a plausi- 
ble pretension to good sense, orcandour. All, that remains un- 
discovered in this way, must be unknown, unless revealed by the 
good pleasure of God. When thus revealed, it can never be 
safely added to, diminished, nor otherwise in any manner alter- 
‘ed, by man. ‘To him, whatever God is pleased to withhold must 
be unknown. By him, whatever God is pleased to reveal must 
be unalterable, either as to form or substance; for no authority, 
less than infinite, can change that, which infinite authority has 
been pleased to establish. As, therefore, the Scriptural System 
of Theology could not have been invented by man; so neither 
can it possibly be amended by man. In the strong, but accu- 
rately just, language of Si. Paul on this subject, Let God be ac- 
knowledged to be true; but let every man, who denies, or op- 
poses, what he has revealed, be accounted a liar. Or in the 
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still stronger language of the same Apostle, Though an angel from 
heaven preach any other Gospel, let him be anathema. 

Among the various denominations of men, denoted in the text 
by the wise, whose reasonings are vain, are included, so far as I 
ean discern, the Arians and Socinians; or, as both sometimes 
choose to term themselves, Unitarians. 1 feel myself obliged to 
warn my audience, that this name however, contains in itself an 
error; and appears to have been formed with a design to de- 
ceive. It was professedly assumed for the purpose of challeng- 
ing to those, who assumed it, the exclusive character, among 
Christians, of believing in the Unity of God; and of denying 
particularly, that Trinitarians entertain this belief: whereas 
Trimtarians believe in the Unity of God as entirely, and abso- 
lutely, as their opposers. That every Trinitarian asserts this 
of himself, every Unitarian, possessing a very moderate share of 
information, knows ; and he knows also, that the charge of ad- 
mitting more Gods than one cannot be fastened upon the Trini- 
tarian; except by consequences, professedly derived from his 
doctrine, which he utterly disclaims. To prove, that such con- 
sequences do indeed follow from it, is, if it can be done, alto- 
gether fair, and unobjectionable ; but to charge him with admitting 
‘them, while he utterly disclaims them, is unworthy of a disputant, 
assuming the character of a Christian. 

For the assertion, which | have made above, concerning the 
Umtarians, generally, 1am bound to give my reasons. This | 
intend to do without disguise, or softening; but at the same time 
with moderation and candour. My observations | shall distri- 
bute under two heads: Answers to the Objections of the Unita- 
rans against the doctrine of the Trinity ; and Objections to the 
Doctrine of Unitarians, and to their Conduct in managing the 
controversy. It will not be supposed, that under either of these 
heads very numerous, or very minute, articles can find a place 
in such a system of discourses. All, that can be attempted, 1s 
to exhibit a summary view of such particulars, as are plainly of 
serious importance. . 

In the present discourse, it is my design to answer the princi- 
pal objections of Unitarians against the doctrine of the Trimty. Ot 
these the 
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Ist. And, as I conceive, the fundamental one, on which their chief 
reliance is placed, is, That the doctrine of the Trinity, or ef Three 
Persons in One God, is self-contradictory. 

This objection, therefore, merits a particular answer. 

_ Those, who make this objection to the public, express them- 
selves in such language as the following: The Father, according 
to the Trinitarian doctrine, is God ; The Sonis God ; and the Holy 
Ghost is God. Here are three, each of whom is God. Three can- 
not be One, three units cannot be one unit. Were this objection 
made professedly, as it is actually, against the inconsistency of 
Tritheism with the unity of God, it would be valid and unanswer- 
able. Equally valid would it be against the Trenitartans, if they 
admitted the existence of three Gods ; or if their doctrine involv- 
ed this as a consequence. But the former of these is not true; 
and the latter has not been, and, it is presumed, cannot be, shown. 
Until it shall be shown ; every Trinitarian must necessarily feel, 
that this objection is altogether inapplicable to his own case; 
and, although intended against Azs faith is really aimed against 
another, and very distant object. Until this be shown, this ob- 
jection will, lapprehend, be completely avoided in the Pllediern 
manner. 

Ist. The admission of three infinately perfect Baines aes not at 
all imply the existence of more Gods than one. 

This proposition may, perhaps, startle such persons, on both 
sides of the question, as have not turned their attention to the 
subject; but can, I apprehend, be nevertheless, shown to be true, 
It is clearly certain that the nature, the attributes, the views, the 
volitions, and the agency of three Beings, infinitely perfect, must 
be exactly the same. They would, alike, be self-existent, eter- 
nal, omniscient, omnipotent, and possessed of the same boundless 
moral excellence. Of course, they would think exacily the same 
things, choose the same things, and do the same things. There 
would, therefore, be a perfect oneness of character and conduct 
in the three ; and to the universe of creatures they would sustain 
but one and the same Kelation; and be absolutely but one Crea- 
tor, Preserver, Benefactor, Ruler, and Final Cause. In other 
words they would be absolutely One God. This radical objec- 
tion, therefore, is, even in this sense, of no validity. 


ad 
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2dly. The Doctrine of the Trinity does not involve the ewistence 
of Three Infimte Beings; and therefore this objection does not af- 
poet st. 

The Scriptural account of Jenovanas received by every Trin- 
ttarvan, is, that He is one perfect Existence, underived and unlimit- 
ed; and that this one perfect Existence is in the Scriptures declar- 
ed to be, the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost. These, in the 
usual language of Trinitarians, are styled Persons, because, in 
the Scriptures, the three personal pronouns, J, Thou, and He, are 
On every proper occasion applied to them. As this is done by 
the Father and the Son, speaking to each other, and of the Holy 
Ghost; and by the Holy Ghost, speaking of the Father and oi 
the Sony we are perfectly assured, that this language is in the 
strictest sense proper. Still, no Trinitarian supposes, that the 
word, Person, conveys an adequate idea of the thing here intend- 
ed :—much less that, when it is applied to God, it denotes the 
same thing, as when applied to created beings. As the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost are distinguished ; some term, generally ex- 
pressing this distinction, seems necessary, to those, who would 
mark it, when speaking of the Three together. This term, there- 
fore, warranted in the manner above mentioned, has been chosen 
by Trinitarians, as answering this purpose, so far as it can be- 
answered by human language. 

If 1 am asked, as I probably shall be, what is the exact mean- 
ing of the word Person in this case; I answer, that I do not know. 


‘Here the Unitarian usually triumphs over his antagonist. But 


the triumph is without foundation, or reason. If I ask in return, 
“¢ What is the human Soul ?”’ or “ the human Body 2?” He is oblig- 
ed to answer, that he does not know. If he says, that the soul 
is Organized Matter, endowed with the powers of thinking and 
acting. I ask again, what is that Organization? and, What is 
that Matter? To these questions he is utterly unable to furnish 
any answer. 

Should he ask again, to what purpose is the admission of the 
term, if its signification is unknown? J answer; To what pur- 
pose is the admission of the word Matter, if its signification is un- 
known? I further answer, that the term in dispute serves to con- 
vey, briefly and conveniently, the things intended by the doctrine ; 
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viz. that the Father is God, the Son is God, and the Holy Ghost 
is God; that these are Three in one sense, and One in another. 
The sense, in which they are three, and yet one, we do not, and 
cannot, understand. Still we understand the fact; and on this 
fact depends the truth, and meaning, of the whole Scriptural 
system. If Christ be God, he 1s also a Saviour; if not, there 
is no intelligible sense, in which he can sustain this sie) or the 
character, which it denotes. 

In addition to this, He is asserted in the Serintieas to ee God, 
in every form of expression, and implication; from the beginning 
to the end; as plainly as language can admit; and so fully, and 
variously, that, if we deny these assertions their proper force, 
by denying that he is God, we must, by the same mode of con- | 
struction, deny any thing, and every thing, which the Scriptures 
contain. If the declarations, In the beginning was the Word, 
and the Word was with God, and the Word was God; and Christ, 
who is over all things, God, blessed for ever ; do not prove Christ 
to be God: the declaration, In the beginning God created the hea- 
vens and the earth, does not prove, that there was a Creation; or 
that the Creator is God. The declaration, All things were made 
by him, and without him was not any thing made which is made, 
is as full a proof, that Christ is the Creator, as that, just quoted 
from Genesis Is, that the Creator is God. An admission, or de- 
nial, of the. one ought, therefore, if we would treat the several 
' parts of the Bible alike, and preserve any consistency of construe- 
tion, to be accompanied by a similar admission, or denial, of the 
other. Here, then, isa reason for acknowledging Christ to be 
God, of the highest kind; viz. that God has declared this truth 
in the most explicit manner. 

The Mysteriousness of the truth, thus declared, Sueuiiaheuial not 
even a shadow of Reason for either denial, or doubt. That God 
can be One in one sense, and Three in another, is unquestiona- 
ble. Whatever that sense is, if the declaration be true ; and one, 
which God has thought it proper.to make in the Scriptures; and 
one, therefore, to which he has required our belief; it is, of course, — 
a declaration, incalculably important to senvals ith and warthy of 
all acceptation. 

The futility and emptiness of this fundamental objection af 
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Unitarians, as applied to the doctrine of the Trinity, is suscep- 
tible of an absolute and easy demonstration; notwithstanding 
the objection itself claims the character of intuitive certainty. 
{t is intuitively certain, or in other language, self-evident, that 
nO proposition can be seen to be either true, or false, unless the 
mind possess the ideas, out of which it is formed, so far as to 
discern whether they agree, or disagree. The proposition, as- 
serted by Trinttarians, and denied by Unitarians, is, that God 
28 Tri-personal. The ideas, intended by the words God, here 
denoting the infinite Existence; and Tri-personal ; are not, and 
cannot be, possessed by any man. Neither Trinitarians nor 
Unitarians therefore, can, by any possible effort of the under- 
standing, discern whether this proposition be true, or false; or 
whether the ideas, denoted by the words God and Tri-personal, 
agree, or disagree. Until this can be done, it is perfectly nu- 
gatory, either to assert, or deny, this proposition, as an object of 
intellectual discernment, or Philosophical inquiry. Where the 
mind has not ideas, it cannot compare them; where it cannot 
compare them, it cannot discern their agreement or disagreement ; 
and of course it can form out of them, no proposition, whose 
truth, or falsehood, it can at all perceive. Thus this boasted 
objection is so far from being conclusive, or even formidable ; 
that it is wholly without force, or application. 

After all that has been said, it may still be asked ; ‘‘ Why, if 
this proposition be thus unintelligible, do Trinitarians adopt it 
as an essential part of their creed?” I answer, “* Because God 
has declared it.” Should it be asked, “‘ Of what use is a propo- 
sition, thus unintelligible ?”? { answer, “ Of inestimable use :”’ 
and this answer I explain in the following manner. The unin- 
telligibleness of this doctrine lies in the nature of the thing, which 
it declares, and not in the fact declared. ‘The nature of the 
thing declared is absolutely unintelligible; but the fact is, ina 
certain degree, understood without difliculty. What God is, as 
One, or as Three in One, is perfectly undiscernable by us. Of 
the existence, thus described, we have no conception. But the 
assertions, that He is One, and that He is Three in One, are easi- 
ly comprehended. The propositions, that the Father is God, 
that the Son is God, that the Holy Ghost is God; and that these 
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Three are One God; are equally intelligible with the proposition, 
that there is One God. On these propositions, understood as 
facts, and received on the credit of the divine Witness, and not 
as discerned by mental speculation, is dependent the whole sys- 
tem of Christianity.—The importance of a doctrine is there- 
fore supreme. 

The utmost. amount of all, that can be said against the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, is, that it 1s mysterious, or inexplicable. A 
mystery, and a mystery as to its nature wholly inexplicable, it is 
cheerfully acknowledged to be by every Trinitarian: but no 
Trinitarian will, on that account, admit, that it ought to be less 
an object of his belief. Were the faith, or even the knowledge, 
of man usually conversant about objects, which are not myste- 
vious; mysteriousness might, with a better face, be objected 
ugainst the doctrine of the Trinity. But mystery envelopes al- 
most all the objects of both. We believe, nay, we know, the ex- 
istence of one. God; and are able to prove him self-existent, 
omnipresent, omniscient, almighty, unchangeable, and eternal. 
But no more absolute mysteries exist, than in the being, nature, 
and attributes, of God. The Soul of Man, the Body of Man, a 
Vegetable, an Atom, are all subjects filled with mysteries ; and 
about them all a Child may ask questions, which no Philosopher 
cananswer. That God, therefore, should in his ewistence involve 
many mysteries, inexplicable by us, is so far from violating, or 
stumbling, a rational faith, that it ought to be presumed. "The 
contrary doctrine would be still more mysterious, and far more 
shock a rational mind. 

“¢ As to the doctrine of the Trinity,” says a Writer * of distin- 
guished abilities and eloquence, “ it is even more amazing, than 
ihat of the Incarnation: yet, prodigious and amazing as it is, such 
is the incomprehensible nature of God, that I believe it will be 
extremely difficult to prove from thence, that it cannot possibly 
be true. The point seems to be above the reach of Reason, and 
too wide for the grasp of human understanding. However, I 
have often observed, in thinking of the eternity and immensity of 
fyod; of his remaining from eternity to the production of the 
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first creature, without a world to govern, ora single being to mani- 
fest his goodness to; of the motives that determined him to call 
his creatures into being ; why they operated when they did, and 
not before; of his raising up intelligent beings, whose wickedness 
and misery he foresaw; of the state in which’his relative attri- 
butes, justice, bounty, and mercy, remained through an immense 
space of duration, before he had produced any creatures, to ex- 
ercise them towards; in thinking, I-say, of these unfathomable 
matters, and of his raising so many myriads of spirits, and such 
prodigious masses of matter, out of nothing ; I am lost, and aston- 
ished, as much as in the contemplation of the Trinity. There is 
but a small distance in the scale of being between a mite and me : 
although that which is food to me is a world to him, we mess, not- 
withstanding, on the same cheese, breathe the same air, and are 
generated much in the same manner; yet how incomprehensible 
must my nature and actions be to him! He can take but a small 
part of me with his eye at once; and it would be the work of his 
life to make the tour of my arm ; I can eat up his world, immense 
as it seems to him, at a few meals: he, poor reptile! cannot tell, 
but there may be a thousand distinct beings, or persons, such as 
mites can conceive, in so great a being. By this comparison I 
find myself vastly capacious and comprehensive; and begin to 
swell still bigger with pride and high thoughts; but the moment 
[ lift up my mind to God, between whom and me there is an infi- 
nite distance; then I myself become a mite, or something infi- 
nitely less; I shrink almost into nothing. I can follow him but 
one or two steps in his lowest and plainest works, till all becomes 
mystery, and matter of amazement, to me. How, then, shall I 
comprehend himself? How shall I understand his nature ; or ac- 
count for his actions? In these, he plans fora boundless scheme 
of things; whereas I can see but an inch before me. In that he 
contains what is infinitely more inconceivable, than all the won- 
ders of his creation, put together; and I am plunged in astonish- 
ment and blindness, when I attempt to stretch my wretched inch 
of line along the Immensity of his Nature. Were my body so 
large, that 1 could sweep all the fixed stars, visible from this 
world in a clear night, and grasp them in the hollow of my hand ; 
and were my soul capacious in proportion to so vast a body; I 
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should, notwithstanding, be infinitely too narrow-minded to con- 
ceive his wisdom, when he forms a fly: and how then should I 
think of conceiving of Himself? No; this is the highest of all 
impossibilities. His very lowest work checks and represses my 
vain contemplations; and holds them down at an infinite distance _ 
from him. When we think of God in this light, we can easily 
conceive it possible, that there may be a sanialiks of Persons in 
his nature.?’ 

II. Jt is asserted by Unitarians, that the doctrine of the T'rinity ts 
Anti-scriptural. 

It has undoubtedly been observed, that in this discourse I riot 
considered objections against the Deity of Christ, and the Trinity, 
as being commensurate. The reason, is that, so faras my know- 
ledge extends, those, who deny one of these doctrines, deny also 
the other. Although it is not strictly true, therefore, that every 
objection against the Trinity must of course be an objection 
against the Deity of Christ ; yet, as this is the ultimate aim of al- 
most all such objections, actually made; I have not thought any 
distinction concerning them necessary in this discourse. 

As this objection is designed to be extensive, and is capable 
of being indefinitely diversified; it will not be possible for me to 
take notice of all the forms, in which it may appear. It will be 
my intention, however, to dwell upon those particular applica- 
tions of it, on which the authors of the objection seem to have 
laid the greatest stress. 

The general import of this objection, is, that Christ is exhibit- 
ed in the Scriptures, as inferior to the Father. All the alleged 
exhibitions of this nature, may be advantageously ranged under 
two heads. « ? 

Those made by Himself ; and, 

_ Those made by the Prophets and Apostles. 

An answer to the principal of these will, it is believed, be an 
answer to the rest. wi 

Ist. Christ, as the Unitarians assert, exhibits hitsacde as soni | 
to the Father, and therefore declares in unequivocal language, that 
He is not truly God. 

Particularly, Ist. He declares, that He is not Omnipotent. 

John v. 19, Then Jesus answered, and said unto them, Verily, 
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Verily, I say unto you, the Son can do nothing of himself. And 
again, in the 30th verse, [ can of mine own-self do nothing. And 
again, John vill. 28, Then said Jesus unto them, When ye have 
lifted up the son of man, then shall ye know, that I am He, and that 
L[do nothing of myself; but, as my Father hath taught me, I speak 
these things. 

It will not, I presume, be pretended, that thst words, in either 
of the passages, are used in the strict and absolute sense. That 
Christ would literally do nothing of himself will not be asserted, 
in the sense, that he had no power at all, and could not act to 
any purpose whatever. Whoever Christ was, he doubtless pos- 
sessed some degree of inherent power, or power which was his 
own ; and by it could do, at least, some such things, as are done 
by men generally. What, then, is intended? Undoubtedly, 
either, that Christ could do nothing, compared with what the Fa- 
ther can do; or that Christ could do. nothing, except what was di- 
rected by the Father, according to the Commission, given to him 
by the Father, to act in the Mediatorial character. © _ 

That the latter is the true interpretation is, in my view, unan- 
swerably evident from the following considerations. 

I. The subject of a comparison between the power of Christ and 
that of the Father 1s not even alluded to in any preceding part of 
the Chapter, either by himself, or by the Jews. 

The only debate between Christ and the Jews, was concerning 
the rectitude, or lawfulness, of his conduct. As the Jews were 
about to kill him for having acted unlawfully, both in healing a 
man on the sabbath day, and in saying, that God was his Father ; 
it is incredible, (because it is imputing to him a gross absurdity) 
that Christ should here, instead of replying to the accusation of 
the Jews, and justifying his conduct as lawful, enter on a com- 
parison between his ability, and that of the Father. This would 
have been a total desertion of the important subject in contro- 
versy ; and could not have been of the least use, either for the 
purpose of justifying himself, or of repressing the violence of 
the Jews. On the contrary, it would have been the assumption 
of a subject totally foreign; totally unconnected with the case in 
hand; without any thing to lead to it; incapable of being under- 
stood by those. to whom it was.addressed, and a species of con- 
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duct which, so far as Ican see, would have been irreconcileable 
with common sense. | 

Qdly. This interpretation is refuted, so far as the objection is 
concerned, by the discourse, of which it rs a part. 

The whole drift of this discourse is to show the extent of that 
authority, which Christ possessed, as the Mediator. In display- 
ing this authority, He also displays, necessarily, the power which 
he possesses. In Chapter v. 19, from which the first of the ob- 
jected declarations is taken, is this remarkable assertion. What 
things soever He, that is, the Father, doeth; these, also, doetk 
the Son likewise. It is presumed, that not even a Unitarian will 
imagine, that in a verse, in which this declaration is contained, 
Christ could intend by any phraseology whatever, to exhibit a 
limitation of his own power. : 

With this complete refutation of the meaning, now in question, 
in our hands, it can scarce be necessary to observe, that, in many 
subsequent parts of this discourse of Christ, it is also overthrown 
in the same complete manner. 

This interpretation being thus shown to be false; the other, 
the only remaining one, might be fairly assumed as the true in- 
terpretation. At the same time, it may be easily evinced to be 
the true one, by other considerations. 

Ist. Jt 1s perfectly applicable to the case specified. 

That the proposition, containing it, expresses what is true, viz. 
that Christ, as the Mediator, could do nothing, of himself; that 
is, that while acting under a commission from his Father, he could 
do nothing of his own authority, but must do alk things by the 
authority, sisal agreeably to the commission, which he had re- 
ceived; will, | suppose, be admitted by every man. But this 
proposition is not more clearly true, than it is applieable to the 
case in hand. If Christ in those things, of which he was accus- 
ed by the Jews, acted by the authority, and agreeably to the 
cammission, which he had received from the father; then, plain- 
ly, that which he did was right. Of course the objections, and 


the animosities of the Jews, were without cause, and wholly rep- 
rehensible. In this sense, the answer of Christ was perfectly per 


tinent, and the only valid answer, which could be given.» 
2dly. That this is the true meaning is evident from John viii. 
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28, (the last of the passages quoted above.) Then said Jesus 
unto them, When ye have lifted up the Son of man, then shall ye 
know that lam He, and that I do nothing of myself; but, as my 
father hath taught me, I speak these things. In this passage | 
Christ informs the Jews, that, after they had lifted him up, on the 
cross, they should know, that he was the Messian; and that he 
did nothing of himself: not that he did nothing by his own pow- 
er; but nothing by his own authority. The former having no- 
thing to do with the subject: the latter being perfectly applica- 
ble to it. 

Therefore he adds, 4s my Father hath taught me, or, as we say 
in modern English, According to the Instructions which I have re- 
ceived from my Father, I speak these things. It will hardly be 
questioned, that Christ here speaks of his authority only, and 
not at all of his power. 

3dly. We find the same language, used in the same manner, in 
various other passages of Scripture. In Gen. xix. 22, Christ him- 
self, acting in the same Mediatorial character, says to Lot, be- 
seeching him to permit himself and his family to escape to Zoar ; 
Haste thee ; escape thither; for I cannot do any thing, till thou be 
come thither. It will not be pretended, that so far as his power 
only was concerned, Christ could not as easily have begun the 
work of destroying the cities of the plain, before Lot had escap- 
ed, as afterward. But as it was a part of the divine determina- 
tion to preserve Lot and his family; so the authority of Christ 
_ did not in this case extend to any thing, nor permit him to do © 
any thing, which involved the destruction of Lot. 
_. Numbers xxii. 18, Balaam says, If Balak would give me his 
house full of silver and gold, I cannot go beyond the word of the 
_ Lord my God, to do less or more. This declaration of Balaam, f 
consider as expressing fully and completely the very thing, which, 
in the objected passages, Christ expressed elliptically. And 
again, chapter xxiv. 12, 13, dnd Balaam said unto Balak, Spake 
I not also to thy messengers, which thou sentest unto me, saying, If 
Balak would give me his house full of silver and gold, I eannot go 
beyond the commandment of the Lord, to do either good or bad, of 
ane own mind ; but what the Lord saith, that will I speak ? 

I shall only add to these observations the obvious one; that 

wets ihe 19 
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persons, acting under a commission, now use similar sibiedined 
in similar circumstances. 7 

Should any one question, whether Christ acted under a com- 
mission; He himself has answered the question in his interces- 
sory prayers, John xvii. 4, Ihave glorified thee on the earth; I 
have finished the work, which thou gavest me to do. 

From these observations, it is, if ] am not deceived, clear, that 
the declarations of Christ, here objected to, do not in any sense 
refer to his power; but only to his authority as Mediator; and 
are therefore utterly irrelevant to the purpose, for which they are 
alleged. 

adly. The Unitarians object, that Christ exhibits himself, as in- 
fervor to the Father in knowledge. 

The passage quoted to prove this assertion is, especially, Mark 
xlil. 31: But of that day, and that hour, knoweth no man, no, not 
the Angels which are in Heaven, neither the Son, but the Father. 

Here, it is said, Christ confesses himself to be ignorant of the 
day and hour specified. 

On this objection I observe, 

Ist. That the subject, of which Christ 1s here declared to be ig- 
norant, is a subject, which demanded no greater extent of know- 
ledge; or rather, which demanded knowledge in a less extent, than 
many subjects, disclosed by him, in the same prophecy. The sub- 
ject is the time of the destruction of Jerusalem. In this very pro- 
phecy, as well as in various others, he had uttered many things, 
which appear to demand as great a measure of pre-science, as 


this can be supposed to have done. Such were, the arising of © 
false Christs and false Prophets; the preaching of the Gospel — 
through the world; the earthquakes, famines, and pestilences ; 


the fearful sights, and great signs. which should precede the de- 


struction of Jerusalem; the hatred and treachery of parents and 
others to his Disciolaas and the protraction of the ruinous state 
of Jerusalem unti] the times of the Gentiles should be fulfilled. 
The foreknowledge of the particular period of its destruction 
was, certainly, no very material addition to the foreknowledge 
of these things; and would imply no very material enlargement 
of the mind, by which they were foreknown, Several of the 
Prophets, it is to be remembered, were furnished with a fore- 
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knowledge of dates, not differing from this in their importance: thus 
Isaiah foreknew the date of the destruction of Ephraim; Jere- 


| miah, that of the Babylonish captivity ; and Daniel, that of the 


Death of Christ; and no reason can be imagined, why the fore- 
knowledge of this particular date should be withholden from 
Christ, even, if we admit, that He was a mere man; when so 
many other things, relating to the same event, of so much more ~ 
importance, were revealed to him. 

There is, therefore, no small reason to believe, that the Greek 
word, ods, has here the signification of ywwe%w, according to the 
comment of Dr. Macknight ; and denotes, not to know ; but, to 
cause to know; a signification, which it sometimes has, as he has 
sufficiently shown: particularly in 1 Cor. ii. 2, For I determined 
to know nothing among you, save Jesus Christ, and Fim crucified : 
that is, [determined TO MAKE KNOWN nothing among you, &c. If 
this sense of the word be admitted, the meaning of the passage 
will be, of that day no one causeth men to know, but the Father: 
that is, when, in his providence, He shall bring the event to pass. 
In other words; the time of the destruction of Jerusalem, shall 
not be disclosed by prophecy; but shall be made known only 
by the providence of God, cafe hake itto pass. Ineed not say 
that was literally the fact. | 

Qdly. Christ himself informs us, that no one knows the Son 
but the Father, and that no one knows the Father, but the Son, and 
he, towhomsoever the Son shall reveal him*. 

In this declaration Christ asserts, that he possesses an exclu- , 


sive knowledge of the Father, in which no being whatever shares 


with him: a knowledge, totally distinct from that, which is ac- 
quired by revelation; and therefore immediate, and underived. 


| He also declares, John v. 20, that the Futher sheweth Him all 
( things, that Himself doeth; that He searcheth the reins and the 
M abert} Rev. i. 23; and that He is with his disciples alway, to 


the end of the world, and, therefore, omnipresent, Matthew xxvill. 
20. Peter alsu says to him, John xxi. 17, Lord, thou knowest all 


things: an ascription, which, if not true, Christ could not have 


received without the grossest impiety; and which he yet did re- 
ceive, because he did not reject, nor reprove, it. 
‘ * Matthew xi. 27, 
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But He, of whom these things are said, certainly foreknew the 
time of the destruction of Jerusalem. If, then, the objected text | 
denotes, that Christ did not know that time, the declaration can-_ 
not be true, except by being made concerning Christ considered 
in a totally different character, and sense, from those, in which 
the same book teaches us that He knows the Father, and knows all 
things. It is, therefore, not a shift, nor fetch, nor evasion, in: 
the Trinitarians, to assert, that this passage, if thus understood, 
is spoken of Christ in his human nature only, and notin the na- 
ture exhibited in the passages, with which it has been compared. 
On the contrary, it is a deduction from the Scriptures, irresisti- 
bly flowing from what they say; and the only means, i sas 
they can be either consistent, or true. 

3dly. Jt is objected by the Unitarians, that Christ has denied 
lamself to be originally and supremely Good. : 

The passage, chosen to support this objection, is the answer. 
of Christ to the Young Ruler, Matt. xix. 17, Why callest thou me: 
good? There is none good but One: that is God. Here Christ 
is supposed to disclaim original and supreme goodness, as be- 
longing to himself; and to distinguish between his own goodness 
and that of God. | i 

What the real reason was, for which Christ gave this answer, 
I shall not here examine. If Christ is not God; then he cer- 
tainly would disclaim, and ought to disclaim, this character. If 
he is; then this assertion does not at all declare, that he is not 
possessed of this goodness. The decision of this question will, 
‘therefore, determine the true application of this answer. iy 

It has heretofore been proved in.these discourses, that Christ 
was the person, who proclaimed on Mount Sinac his own Name 
to Moses. This Name he declared to be, the Lorp, the Lorp 
God, merciful and gracious, long-suffering, slow to anger, abun- 
dant in goodness and truth. It will not be contested, that the 
Person, who made this proclamation, was good in the original 
or absolute sense. Until this Person is awed not to have been 
Christ, the objection, founded on this text, is a mere begging of 
the question. 2A 

But it is further to be remembered, that Christ was ad aman. 
According to the doctrine of the Trimtarians, therefore, as en- 
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tirely as to that of their opposers, Christ used this declaration, 
in the very sense in which sang m gp the most perfect 
propriety, 

Athly. Christ, as ie olsen allege, exhibits his inferiority 
to the Father by praying to him. | 
_ How, if it be admitted, as Trinitarians siikotdaally admit, that 
he was a man, could he with propriety do otherwise? He was 
placed under the same law, and required, generally, to perform 
the same duties demanded of other men. 

othly. Christ declares himself to be inferior to the Father, in 
express terms; My Father ts niga thant; and my Father 1s 
greater thanall, 9 ie, 

These declarations are perfectly consistent with the doctrine 
of the Trinity, in two ways. First, as Christ was a man; se- 
condly, as in the character of Mediator he acted under a commis- 
ston from the Father. He, who acts under a commission from | 
another, is, while thus acting, inferior to — from whom he re- 
ceived Siete commission. 

But it is further objected, that Christ 1s exhibited as inferior to 
the Father by the Prophets and Apostles. 

It will be unnecessary, under this head to mention more than 
a single instance. I shall select that instance, which seems to 
be the favourite one among Unitarians. It is contained in the 
following words, taken from the 24th and 28th verses of 1 Cor. 
xv, Then cometh the end, when He shall have delivered up the 
Kingdom, to God, even the Father: and When all things shall be 
subdued unto Him, then shall the Son also himself be subject unto 
Him that put all things under Fim, that God may be all in all. 

To comprehend the Apostle’s meaning in these declarations, 
it is necessary to remember, that Christ, as sustaining the office 
of Mediator, received from the Father a kingdom, according 
to the Scriptures 5 and that when his Mediatorial office ceases, 
because the purposes of it are accomplished, that kingdom, as 
we should naturally expect, is exhibited in the Scriptures as 
ceasing also; there being no end, for which it should be any 
longer retained. Christ will, therefore, deliver it up to the Fa- 
ther, when, at the Consummation of all things, He presents to 
Him the Church, as @ glorious Church, without spot, or wrinkle, or 
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any such thing ; and makes - final, triumphant entry into the 
Heavens. : 


Concerning the latter article, here objected ; That the Son shall 


then be subject to the Father, it can scarcely be proper, that I 
should attempt to determine the exact import. It is perfectly 
evident, however, that this must be true of the human nature o 
Christ. It is also evident, that the act of rendering up the King- 
dom which he had received is an act of subjection to the Father; 
nor does the passage demand any other interpretation. 

That these declarations do not intend what the objectors al- 
lege, we certainly know. For unto the Son the Father satth, 
(Heb. i. 8.) Thy throne, O God! is for ever and ever. Eis do- 
minion, (says Daniel,) is an everlasting dominion, which shall not 
pass away; and his kingdom that, which shall not be destroyed. 
He shall reign, (said Gabriel to Mary,) over the house of Jacob, 
for ever, and of his kingdom, there shall be no end. The throne 
of God and the Lamb is, as we are informed by St. John, the 
throne of eternal dominion in the Heavens; out of which, pro- 
ceeds the river of the water of life, or the endless felicity and glo- 
ry of all the happy inhabitants. To God and the Lamb also 
are equally addressed, those sublime ascriptions of praise, which 
constitute the peculiar and everlasting worship of saints and an- 
gels. In this superior sense, therefore, a kingdom of Christ 
ill literally endure for ever. 

It ought here to be added, that the same Apostle, who here 
says, that, the Father put all things under Christ, informs us in 
the same paragraph, that Christ himself put all things under his® 
feet: and, elsewhere, that Christ 1s able to subdue all things unto 
himself, and that he is head over all things. Phil. Eph. i. How 
plain is it, that He, who is able to subdue all things unto Eimself, 
is able to do any thing? that He, who puts all things under his 
own feet, does it by his own agency; and that He who ts now 
head over all things, is of course qualified to be head over all 
things for ever ? 
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OBJECTIONS TO THE DOCTRINE OF UNITARIANS: 


1 Corintutans iii. 20. 
The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. 


Iy the preceding discourse from these words, after observing, 
that the reasonings of mankind, when employed in devising and 
establishing a scheme of Theology, or attempting to amend that, 
which is taught by God, are vain; I mentioned, that in my own 
view, the drians and Socinians, were fairly included within this 
declaration of Scripture. For this assertion I considered myself 
bound to give my reasons, and proposed to doit under two heads : 
1. Answers, to their Objections Coane the doctrine of the Trv- 
: nity; j and, 

i Il. Dhichione io the Doctrines, shih they hold concerning 
Christ ; and their Conduct in the management of the controversy. 
| The Meer of these was the subject of the preceding discourse ; 
the first part of the latter shall furnish the materials of the present. 

To the Doctrines of the Volaninie I make the following ob- 
Rage jections ; 

Ist. The Arians hold, that Christ 1s @ super-angelic being, se 
much greater than all other creatures, as to be styled a God; and 
to perform the various divine offices, ascribed to him wn the Scrip- 
tures by delegated power and authorit) Ye 
| To my own mind, this doctrine is utterly inconsistent botla 

with the Scriptures and Reason. | 
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The only argument, which, so far as I know, is derived direct- 
ly from the Scriptures to support this opinion, 15, that Angels. 
are sometimes called Alem, and that Magistrates have once this 
name given tothem. That neither of these facts will warrant the 
doctrine in question will, I trust, be evident from the following 
reasons. _ _ 
Ist. Angels and Magistrates are called by this name only in 
the aggregate, gods; no Angel, or Magistrate, being ever called 
God. It is well known to my audience, that the same name is 
also given to the Idols of the Heathen; to animals, vegetables, 
the souls of departed men, or demons ; and to all the other ob- 
jects of Heathen worship. The term, Gods, is here evidently 
used in a figurative sense; natural and obvious, because the be- 
ings, to whom it is applied, sustained, or were supposed to sus- 
tain, some attribute, or character, resembling those, which be- 
long to the true God. Thus God says to Moses, (Exodus vii. 
1,) See; [have made thee a God to Pharaoh: that is, “ 1 have 
given thee authority over him, and armed thee with power to 
control, and punish him.’’? In the same manner Magistrates are 


called Lords, and Kings, because théy rule with subordinate 


power and authority. 

But the term, God, in the absolute, is never given to any 
created being, unless Christ can be proved to be a creature: a 
thing which, it is apprehended, cannot be done. To Him, how- 
ever, it is applied, in many instances, without any qualification ; 
or any notice whatever, that it is not applied in the highest sense. 


At the same time, it is, when applied to him, connected with other 


objects, attributable only to the Deity. Thus in Romans ix. 5, 
when Christ is said by the Apostle to be God, He is also said 
to be over all things, and blessed for ever. Thus, when St. John 
informs us, that the Word was God, he informs us, also, that the 
Word was in the beginning, or eternal; was in the beginning with 
God, or co-eternal with God; and that all things were made by 
him, or that he was the Creator of all things. The attribution, 
therefore, of these things to Christ, when he is called God, (viz:) 
that he exists from eternity; is co-eternal with God, or the Fa- 
ther; and is the Creator and Ruler of all things; marks in the 
most definite, as well as decisive, manner, the meaning of the. 


(we. 
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word God, when applied to him; and_ proves that it is applied in 
the highest sense. Nothing, sansilet to this, or distantly resem- 
bling it, is found in any application of this term, to any other 
being, except God. 

2dly. Christ is called by all the other Names of God, ewcepl one ; 
“(viz.) the Father. 
- It has been shown in a former discourse, that Christ is called 
the true God, the great God, the mighty God, Jenovan, &c. The 
application of these names to Christ is clear evidence, that, when 
he is called God, this appellation is given to him, in the same 
sense, in which it is given to the Father; to whom, and the 
Holy Spirit, exclusively, these other names are also given. 

3dly. The Attributes and Actions, universally, of God are ascrib- — 
ed to Christ. It is plain then, that the Scriptures, which give 
this name to Christ, connect with it all the other appellations, 
together with all the Attributes and Actions, which make up the 
Scriptural character of God. 

In all these respects, the application of the term Gods to An- 
gels and Magistrates differs totally, and I apprehend infinitely, 
from that of Gop to Christ. The application of the term Gods 
to Angels and Magistrates, therefore, furnishes not the least rea- 
son to believe, that Christ is called God in the sense alleged, or 
that Christ is a delegated God. 

Having removed the only Scriptural argument, on which I sup- 
pose any serious reliance to be placed, as « proof, that Christ is 
a delegated God; I proceed to observe, that this scheme is utter- 

ly inconsistent, with the things, which are said of him in the 
Scriptures. It is utterly inconsistent with the ascription to him 
of the Names, Attributes, and Actions, which haye been just now 
mentioned. Particularly it is inconsistent with the declarations, 
that He made all things, and that He upholds all things, by the 
word of His power. In the account, given us by St. John and 
St. Paul of the Creation of all things by Christ, both Apostles 
use phraseology, which, with an exactness scarcely paralleled, 
denotes an absolute universality. By him, says St. Paul, were 
all things created that are in heaven and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, 
er powers: all things were created by him, and for him. All things, 
Vor. US. : 20 
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says St. John, were made by him; and without him was not one 
thing made, which hath been made. If these two passages do not 
denote an absolute universality; language cannot express it. 
Every possible, as well as actual, thing is either visible or inyi- 
sible. Every actual thing, which is either visible or invisible, it 
is here expressly said, Christ created, Without him, it is ex- 
pressly said, was not one thing made, which hath been made. Un- 
less therefore something has been created, that is neither viszble 
nor invisible; unless there is something existing in the creation, 
which has not been made; there is nothing, which was not created 
by Christ. 

The interpretation of these passages by the Fite pas ie 
makes them mean no more, than, that Christ published the Gos- 
— peland constituted the Church, is a violation of common sense, 
and common decency. Let us try the same mode of construc- 
tion with another passage, to which it must be acknowledged to 
be equally applicable. In the passage, quoted from St. Paul, it 
is said, that Christ created all things, that are in heaven, and. that 
are in earth. ‘This the Unitartans say, means no more, than that 
Christ published the Gospel, and constituted the Church. In the 
first verse in Genesis, it is said, In the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth. This, I say, and, upon their plan of con- 
struction, am certainly warranted to say it; means no more than, 
that in the beginning God published the Gospel and constituted the 
Church. Ought not any man to be deeply ashamed of the pre- 
judice, and strongly to censure the confidence, which has led him 
to use such licentious freedom with language in any ease; espe- 
cially with words, which were taught, not by man’s wisdom, hw by 
the Holy Ghost ? 

Dr. Price and other Arians attempt to evade the force of came 
and the like passages, by introducing a distinction between forma- 
tion and creation. In this, however, they must be acknowledged 
to be unhappy. The words, used by St. John, are eyevero, and 
ysyovev; the proper English of which is existed. Twouou', of which 
they are derivatives, signifies also to be born, to spring up, to be 
brought into being, and to be caused to exist. No word, therefore, 
more comprehensive or more appropriate to. the object in view, 
can be found either in the Greek, or, so far as J can see, in any 


é 
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other, language. The word used by St. Paul is exrioén; from 
xviGw; the appropriate meaning of which, as you well know, is 
to create. As, therefore, the act of creating all things in the 
most absolute sense is, in the most express and unequivocal 
language, ascribed to Christ by these Apostles; by what autho- 
rity or with what decency, can it be denied by any man? 

The work of creating all things Christ performed by his com- 

mand. All things, also, he upholds by the same word of his power. 
If these acts, and this manner of performing them, are not proofs 
of infinite power; such proofs have never existed. It is to be 
remarked, that the Apostle asserts directly, that Christ upholds 
all things by the word of his own power ca 'pnuari rng duvapsws 
aurs”. ‘This act, therefore, is not performed by delegated power; 
and neither of these acts could possibly be performed by any 
being, except One, whose power is without limitation. 
- Among the numerous other things, ascribed to Christ, which 
are utterly inconsistent with the supposition of his being a dele- 
gated Gop, I shall mention only two: as the mention of more 
would demand a longer time, than can now be devoted to this 
part of the subject. The first is, that Divine worship was render- 
ed to him by inspired persons on earth, and is also rendered to him 
in heaven. This, it is presumed, has been proved beyond con- 
troversy. Stephen prayed to him. Paul prayed to him: and 
the whole Christian Church was, at its commencement, distin- 
guished by the appellation of those, who invoked the name. of 
Christ in prayer. The anthems of praise in the heavens, sung 
by Saints and Angels, ascribe to him, both separately, and joint- 
ly with the Father, that peculiar glory and honour, which is ex- 
pressive of the highest worship of the heavenly inhabitants. But 
Christ himself says, quoting Deut. vi. 13, and x. 20, Thou shalt 
worship the Lord thy Gop and him only shalt thou serve. No 
creature, therefore, can be lawfully worshipped; but Christ is 
lawfully worshipped ; for he is w pei i by rad Angels, 
and glorified Saints. 

The second and last thing of this nature is, that Christ i 1s immu- 
table. Jesus Christ the same, yesterday, to-day, and forever. If 
Christ were only the exalted creature, the super-angelic being, 
the delegated God, whom the Arians declare him to be, he would 
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of all virtuous beings be the most changeable ; because, with his 
superior faculties and advantages, he would advance more ra- 
pidly in knowledge, and virtue, and in power also; for the in- 
crease of knowledge is in itself the increase of power, Such a 
being cannot possibly, therefore, be the Jesus Christ, who 1s the 
same, yesterday, to-day, and for ever. At the same time it is fur- 
ther to be remarked, that a wonderful instance of change Is as- 
serted of Christ, if he be this Super-angelic being, in the Scrip- 
tures themselves. St. Luke declares, that when ‘he was twelve 
years old, he increased in wisdom and stature, and in favour with 
Gop and man. According to the Arians, this Super-angelic: be- 
ing, the greatest of all created minds, brought into existence an- 
tecedently to every other creature, was united to the body of an in- 
fant, and born of the virgin Mary, and thus constituted the Person, 
named Jesus Christ in the Scriptures. This infant differed so lit- 
tle from other infants, as to intelligence, that the first time, he 
was regarded as extraordinary, appears plainly to have been the 
time, when he conversed with the Jewish Doctors in the temple; 
as recorded in the second chapter of St. Luke. At this time he 
was observed to increase in wisdom, so as to increase in favour 
with mankind. He also actually increased in wisdom, and actu- 
ally increased in favour with Gop. He. therefore changed, not 
only really, but obviously. If, then, we admit, that Christ was 
‘this Super-angelic being ; we must also admit, that he was not 
the Christ, who was the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. But 
we cannot admit Christ to be this being. From infancy. to 
twelve years of age he had unceasingly changed also.. What, 
then, was his mind, when he was born; or when he had arrived 
at one, or two years of age? Doubtless,.as much inferior to 
what it was at twelve years of age, as other infants are to what 
they become at the same period. But how evident is it, that 
such an infantine mind could not be aSuper-angelic mind. | The 
change, it is to be remembered, is declared by the Evangelist 
4o be real, and not merely apparent. And it is presumed no 
Arian will admit that his infantine character was merely assumed 
and hypocritical. Arians will undoubtedly agree, that he was 
then equally sincere, as ever afterwards. . But a Super-angelic 
mind must have lost all its peculiar powers and characteristics, 
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to have become such a mind, as that of Christ in his infancy, or 
his childhood. Such a mind, originally formed with these sub- 
lime faculties, existing in a singular proximity to Jewovan, and 
expanded,-and exalted, by its peculiar advantages for improving 
in knowledge and virtue, throughout four thousand years, must 
have risen to so transcendent a height of intellectual and moral 
attainments, as, if it were not entirely changed in its whole cha- 
racter, must have excited the attention, the amazement, and pro- 
bably if it had not forbidden it, the worship of every spectator. 
At the same time, such powers and attainments must have been 
so utterly incomprehensible by mankind, that, however rapidly 
they had increased, the change could never have been percep- 
tible by such eyes as theirs. It is therefore certain, that, if: 
the Christ, born at Bethlehem, was this Super-angelic being, he 
ceased to be Super-angelic, when united to the body of an infant ; 
and diflered in no other respect from the minds of other infants, 
except that he was perfectly holy, and possessed a superior sus- 
ceptibility of wisdom. In other words, he was changed into a 
-human being; perfect indeed, as such; but stilla human being; 
and shorn, whelly, of his Super-angelic greatness. If Arians will 
put these things together, it is believed, that themselves will ac- 
knowledge mysteries, of an inexplicable kind, to be contained in 
this part of their System. 

Nor is this idea of a delegated God a whit more consistent: 
vatith Reason. Nothing is more repugnant to reason, than thata 
finite being should have made the Universe; should uphold it ; 
should possess it; should govern it; should judge and reward its 
Intelligent inhabitants; should forgive their sins; should be the 
source of life; should communicate endless life; and should be 
‘the ultimate end, for which they and all things else were created. 
Every one of these things is not only utterly aside from the dic- 
tates of Reason, on this subject ; a mystery utterly inexplicable ; 
but is directly repugnant to common sense. Nothing is more 
-strongly realized by Reason, than that He, who built all things is 
very Gop; that He, who made the universe, can alone uphold, 
“possess, or govern it; or be the ultimate end, for which it was 
created; or do all, or any, of the things, just now recited. | If 
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this being be not Gop in the absolute sense, Reason has” no 
knowledge, and no evidence, that there is a Gop. ; 
Accordingly, Dr. Priestley has, if I mistake not, observed, and 
justly, that no doctrine is more preposterous, than the doctrine 
that Christ created the world, and that yet he is not God. Still, 
the Scriptures assert in terms, as comprehensive, as precise, as 
appropriate, and as unambiguous, as human language can fur- 
nish, that Christ created every individual thing, that hath been 
made. ' Yet in spite of this language, chosen by God himself, to 
express his views on the subject, Dr. Priestley asserts, that Christ 
is not God. The manner, in which he satisfies himself concern- 
ing this declaration, will be examined hereafter. 
Il. If these things are preposterously, and irreconcileably, as- 
serted concerning a super-angelic being—a delegated god ; what 
shall we say concerning their compatibility with the Socinan doc- 
trine, that Christ is a mere man? If the fact had not already 
taken place ; would it not be absolutely incredible, that any so- 
ber man living should believe such assertions, as these? Let me, 
however, before I make them, instead of the name of a man sub- 
stitute that of Gabriel: a being, in holiness, wisdom, and power, 
originally superior to any man; and in a still higher degree su- 


perior by the improvenients, made in them all through the four 


thousand years, which preceded the work of Redemption. This 
I do, that the repetition of the name of a man may not shock the 
ears of my audience, while Iam making a simple, and perfectly 
equitable statement, in that very form, in which it must be made 
by every conscientious man, before he can feel himself warrant- 
ed to receive it. * In the beginning was Gabriel} and Gabriel 
was with God; and Gabriel was God. The same was in the be- 
ginning with God. \ By him were all things made; and without 
him, was not one thing made, which hath been made. And Gabriel 
became flesh; and dwelt among us (and we beheld his glory ; the 
glory, as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth. 
| For by Gabriel were all things created, that are in Heaven and 
thet are in Earth ; visible and invisible. All things were created 
by him, and for him. And by him all things consist; {and he ts 


* John i, 1—3, 14. + Col. i, 16, 17. t Eph. i. 22: 
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head over all things unto his church. * Of whom, as concerning 
the flesh, Gabriel came, who is over all things, God blessed for ever. 
Gabriel ; + Who being in the form of God, thought it no robbery to 
be equal with God; but made himself of no reputation, and took 
upon him the form of a Servant, and was made in the likeness of 
men. And, being found in fashion as a man, he became obedient 
unto death, even the death of the cross. Wherefore God hath high- 
ly exalted him, and given him a name, which is above every name : 
that at thename of Gabriel every knee should bow, of things in hea- 
ven, and things in earth, and things under the earth ; and that every 
tongue should confess, that he is Lord, to the glory of God the Fa- 
ther. | Hearken unto me, O Jacob my servant ; and Israel whom 
Thave called. Iam he: Iam the first; and 1am the last. Mine’ 
hand also hath laid the foundation of the earth ; and my right hand 
hath spanned the heavens: I call unto them; they stand up toge- 
ther. Come ye near unto me; hear ye this: [have not spoken in 
secret from the beginning. From the time that it was, there I am. 
And now the Lord Jehovah and his Spirit hath sent me, § God, 
who at sundry times, and in divers manners, spake unto the fathers 
by the prophets, hath in these last days spoken unto us by Gabriel: 
who, being the brightness of his glory, and the express image of his 
person, and upholding all things by the word of his power. || The 
throne of God and Gabriel, T and Gabriel hath on his Vesture, and 
on his thigh, a name written King of kings, and Lord of lords. 
** Every creature which is in heaven, and in earth, and under the 
earth, and in the sea, heard I saying, Blessing, and honour, and 
glory, and power, be unto him that sitteth on the throne, and unte 
Gabriel, for ever and ever. 

Is there a person present, who is not abiscieed with these de- _ 
clarations? Would not the insertion of them in the sacred Ca- 
non stumble, irrecoverably, every sober man, who now believes 
it to be the Word of God? _Is it possible for the mind to ascribe 
the things, declared in them, to any being, less than infinite? Is 
not this favoured Angel infinitely too humble in his nature, and 


station, to claim, or receive them? Who could bring himself to 


* Rom. ix. 5. | 1 iat. 0. t Isaiah xlviii. 12, 13, 16. 
§ Heb. i. 1, 3. } Rev. xxii. 1, 3: T Rev. xix: 16. 
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pray to Gabriel for the forgiveness of his enemies; for the ac- 
ceptance of his Soul, when expiring* ; or for the removal of his 
distresses; or for any thing? Who could be baptized in his 
Namet; or receive a blessing from him united with the Father 
and the Holy Ghost}? But, if these things are monstrous, when 
applied to Gabriel, one of the highest created Intelligences ; how 
must they appear, when applied to @ man, one of the lowest? 
How would they appear, for example, were we to substitute the 
name of Moses;or the name of Paul, for that of Gabriel? Is it 
not plain, that the incongruity would be so excessive, as to ap- 
pear to have been written, not in serious earnest, but in blasphe- 
mous sport; with a direct design to entail impiety and contempt 
- upon the Book, in which they were found? and would they not, 
instead of being read with sobriety and reverence, fill a light 
mind with ludicrous emotions, and a serious mind with horror? 
Yet such, so far as I can see, is substantially the very alteration, 
which must be made, according to the Socinan doctrine, con- 
cerning Christ. It is true, that Socinians regard Christ as a 
wiser and better man than Moses, or Paul; but in no other re- 
spect do they suppose him to differ from chilies 

II. Lobject to the doctrine of the Unitarians, that it bot com- 
pelled them, to renounce, successively, many other important doc- 
trines of the Gospel, beside that of the Trinity. 

The Deity of Christ must be acknowledged by all men, if it be 
real, to affect, materially, every thing, which is said of him in the 
Scriptures. The difference between his character, according to 
this scheme, and according to the scheme which makes him a 
creature, is Infinite. Every thing, therefore, which is recorded of 
him, and consequently every view which is formed of him, must 
be exceedingly diverse, in the mind of a Trinitarian and the mind 
of an Umtarian. In the view of a Trinitarian, He is Jenovan, 
the Alpha and Omega, the first Cause and the last End of all 
things. In that of an Arian He is a being infinitely different; a 
creature somewhat higher than the Angels, brought into being 
somewhat before them: and in that of a Socinian still different 
from this: a man, born about eighteen hundred years since in 


* Acts vii. 59, 60. + Matt. xxvii. 19, £ 2 Cor. xiif. 14, — 
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Judea ; somewhat better than Moses, Isaiah, or Paul. Now no- 
thing is more evident, than that every thing, belonging to. the 
first of these beings; his existence, actions, and attributes; to- 
gether with the relations which he sustains to creatures ; must be 
infinitely different from those, which belong to either of the 
others. Those, who adopt one of these opinions, naturally, and 
necessarily, fall into very different systems of thought concern- 
ing Christ: concerning the station, which he holds in the uni- 
verse, and the part, which he acts in the work of Redemption; 
and concerning many highly important doctrines of the Christian ~ 
faith. Accordingly, the whole scheme‘of Christianity, adopted 
by Trinitarians, is widely different from those adopted by Arians 
and Socinians. That this is true is well known to all, who are . 
conversant with the schemes of doctrine, embraced, severally, by 
these classes of men; and is abundantly confessed, and boasted, 
by the Unitarians themselves: Some very important doctrines, 
constituting, and illustrating, this difference, I shall now mention. ° 
If the doctrines of the Trinitarians are really contained in the 
Scriptures; if they are clearly and abundantly declared; and if 
they are accordant only with the divinity of Christ; then it will 
follow by unavoidable consequence, that the Unitarians have 
been compelled to renounce them, in consequence of having re- 
nounced the divinity of Christ. 

If, at the same time, the doctrines, thus renounced, are of high 
importance to the Christian system; and those, which distinguish 
it from all philosophical systems of Theology; then it will ap- 
pear, that the renunciation of these doctrines is an error of dan- 
gerous influence, and deeply to be regretted; and, as it grows 
necessarily out of the renunciation of the divinity of Christ, that 
that is an error also, of the same unhappy nature. 

The Ist of these doctrines, which I shall mention, is the doctrine 
of human Depravity. | 

‘This doctrine, it is believed, has been fully evinced, in these 
discourses, to be a doctrine of the Scriptures. ‘If it has not; it 
must have arisen either from the weakness, or the inattention, of 
the Preacher; for no truth is more clearly declared in any book, 
than this doctrine in the Scriptures ; and none is more amply sup- 
ported by the evidence of fact. In the Scriptures we are taught, 
ei Wor, Il. ot 
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in the most unequivocal language, that all men have sinned, and 
come short of the glory of God; that all are concluded under sin ; 
that all are by nature children of wrath ; being children of disobe- 
dience ; that all are shapen in iniquity, and conceivedin sin. ‘These 
declarations, to which the whole history of man gives the ful- 
lest attestation; and to which there is not even one solitary con- 
tradiction in fact; certainly stand with the Unitarians for nothing, 
or for nothing like what the words themselves customarily mean. 
In their view, we are not by nature children of wrath, as not be- 
ing children of disobedience; we are noé shapen in iniquity, nor 
conceived in sins we are not concluded, or shut up, together, 
under sin; and every imagination of our hearts, as they believe, 
is not suid from our youth. 

Qdly. The wmpossibility of Justification by our own Righteouness 
is another of these doctrines. 

To justify is to declare a being, placed under a ola to be just, or 
righteous. or, in other words, to have done that, which the law re- 
guired. Mankind are placed, as subjects, under the law of God. 
They have not done what the law required; and therefore can- 
not, with truth, be declared to have done it; or, in other words, 
they cannot be justified. Accordingly, St. Paul, after having 
proved at length that all men, both Jews and Gentiles, are sin- 
ners, says, Therefore by deeds of law, there shall no flesh be justi~ 
fied in his sight. And, again, Jf there had been a law, which could 
have given life, verily, righteousness should have come by law ; 
but, of righteousness come by law, then Christ died in vain. But 
the Unitarians, in a vast multitude of instances, (for it is not true 
of them all,) utterly deny this doctrine; and hold, that we are 
justified by our own repentance and obedience; both of which, 


they teach, are accepted for their own sake. Gop, therefore, is’ 
exhibited by them, as justifying us, in direct opposition to the 
express language of his law: Cursed is every one that continueth- 


not in all things written in the book of the law to do them. He 
that doeth these things shall live by them; but the Soul, that sin- 
neth, shall die. In direct contradiction to these declarations: of 


Gop himself, they hold, that the soul which sinneth shall not die; 


and that he is nof cursed who does not continue in all things, 
written inthe law, to do them: while he who doeth noé these 
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things shall yet, according to their scheme, live. Thus, although 
Gop has declared, That heaven and earth shall pass away, sooner 
than one jot, or tittle, of the law shall fail; their doctrine teaches 
us, that the whole law, so far as its penalty is concerned, shall 
fail, with respect to every person who repents. Not even an 
entire, unmingled repentance is demanded; nora pure, uncon- 
taminated future obedience. Both are professedly left impeyr- 
fect. All the former sins are imperfectly repented of; and all! 
the future obedience is mixed with sin. On the ground of this 
repentance, and this obedience, Gop is expected to justify man, 
still placed under a legal dispensation. 

3dly. Another Doctrine of the same nature is the doctrine of 
Christ’s Atonement. | 

The Unitarians, to whom I referred under the last head, as not 
holding the doctrines opposed to it, are those who admit the Doc- 
trine of Christ’s Atonement. This I suppose to be true of some 
of the Socinians, and some of the Arians. Some of the Socinians 
hold, that the fulness of the Godhead dwells, and will through eter- 
nity dwell, in Christ, bodily. What is supposed by them to be 
the proper import of this declaration I know not that they have 
explained; and therefore may probably be unable to divine. Se 


far as I can conjecture their intention, I should believe, with Dr. 


Price, that they really make Christ Gop; and therefore may 
not unnaturally suppose, that he accomplished an expiation for 
thesins of men. If this conjecture be just, they harmonize sub- 
stantially with Praxeas, because, as they deny a distinction of 


persons in the Godhead, they must suppose the Father, by a mys- 


terious union, to have dwelt in the man Christ Jesus; and, thus 
influencing and directing all his conduct, to have accomplished, 
through him, an atonenient to himself: a Doctrine on account of 
which Praxeas and his followers were called Patripassians ; as 
believing, that the Father himself suffered. Some of the 4rians, 
also, have acknowledged, that Christ made an atonement for the 
sins of men. In what manner this was done, or can be done, by 
a creature, a subject of law and government, all whose obedience 


is due to the utmost extent of his powers, and circumstances, and 


through every moment of his existence, for himself; for his own 


justification; I know not, that they have attempted to explain. 
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Irather suppose, that, though professed enemies to mystery, they 
choose to leave this, as a mystery which allows of no iuvestiga- 
tion. How an Atonement can be made by such a being, ata 
how it can be accepted by Gop, in accordance with the Doctrines 
taught in the Scriptures, I confess myself unable to discern. 
Still it is but just to observe, that an Atonement is believed by a 
number of both Socinians and Arians to have been made by 
Christ. Dr. Priestley, and most, if notall the modern, Socinians, 
and many of the Arians, though I am not able to say how many, 
utterly deny, so far as my knowledge extends, any Atonement at 
all; and thus take away from the Christian system what the great 
body of the Church has in every age esteemed the Capital Doc- 
trine in the scheme of Redemption, and from mankind every ra- 
tional hope of escape from future punishment. The only encour- 
aging declaration to sinners, exclusive of those which are found- 
ed on it, which I can find in the Gospel, is this; that Christ has 
redeemed us from under the curse of the law by being made a curse 
forus. Accordingly, this declaration, repeated in very numerous 
forms, is every where insisted on in the Gospel, as the command- 
ing theme, and as the only consolation to apostate men. If the 
doctrine, contained in this declaration, be taken out of the Gos- 
pel; mankind are left wholly under the dominion of Law; and 
must necessarily suffer its penalty. 

In my own view, Dr. Priestley, and those who accord with him 
in denying an atonement, are more consistent with themselves, 
or with the other parts of their system, than the rest of the Un- 
tartans. He, who denies the Deity of Christ, appears to me to 
cut off the possibility of any vicarious interference in the behalf 
of sinners. At the same time, the atonement of Christ is so plain- 
ly, so frequently, and so unequivocally, asserted in the Scrip- 
tures; and the whole system of divine dispensations is made to 
depend upon it so extensively, and essentially ; that to deny it 
appears to me to be the same thing, as to deny the Scriptures 
themselves. So necessary also, and so consolatory, is the doc- 
trine of an atonement for sin to such beings, as we are, as well as 
so abundantly asserted in the Scriptures, that I can scarcely sup- 
pose any man willingly to deny it, unless compelled by something 
entirely different from the Scriptures themselves; and from the. 
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nature of the doctrine. One error infers another. The error of 
denying the Deity of Christ has, I apprehend, compelled those, 

who have adopted it, to deny, also, all the doctrines, which have 

been here mentioned; and particularly the atonement; notwith- 

standing they were ipipiwad 4 in this denial by So many express 
declarations of the Sacred Volume. 

Athly. The doctrine of Justification by fonth's in Christ, is also of 
the same nature. 

As mankind cannot be justified by their own righteousness ; it 
is absolutely necessary, if they are justified at all, that they 
should be justified by the righteousness of another. Accordingly 
the Scriptures assert in the most direct, and abundant, manner,. 
that we are justified by mere grace, or favour, on account of the — 
righteousness of Christ, through that faith in him, in the exercise 
of which we give up ourselves to him, to be his here and for ever. 
As this doctrine is not only asserted in very many instances, and 
in the most express manner, but is also repeatedly proved in form, 
especially in the Epistles to the Romans and the Gallatians ; it - 
would seem incredible, that it should be denied by any man, 
who believed in divine Revelation. Still, it is abundantly de- 
nied by Unitarians. Nor do they only deny the doctrine general- 
ly, but all the particulars, also, of which it is made up. Beside 
rejecting the atonement of Christ, and the justification, suppos- 
ed to be accomplished by means of it, and the influence, which 
faith is supposed to have in securing such justification to us, they 
deny, also, the very nature of the Faith, to which this influence 
isascribed. The faith of the Gospel is an affection of the heart, 
being no other than Trust, or Confidence. With the heart, says 
St. Paul, man believeth unto righteousness. In direct opposition 
to this and many other passag~s of the Scriptures, the Unitarians, 
generally at least, consider faith as a mere assent of the under- 
standing to probable evidence: the same, which is called a specu- . 
lative, or historical, faith. By this opinion they strip faith of 
the moral nature, every where attributed to it in the Gospel. 
Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for righteousness. 
But surely no exercise of the understanding was ever counted 
for righteousness to any man; or can possess any moral nature ° 
whatever. Thou believest. that there is one God; says St. James ; 
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Thou dost well. The Devils, also, believe, and tremble. Cer- 
tainly that affection of the mind, of which devils are the subjects, 
cannot possess moral excellence. Without faath it rs impossible to 
please God. But surely the faith, which pleases God, must be 
essentially different from the faith of devils. 

5thly. Another doctrine, of the same nature, is the Regeneration 
of the human soul, by the Spirit of Gon. 

That without holiness, or moral excellence, no man shall see the 
Lord, is, 1 think, the irresistible dictate of Reason; as well as 
the express declaration of the Scriptures : for it cannot be sup- 
posed that the infinitely holy God can be pleased with creatures, 
who are wholly destitute of such excellence; and who, being 
wholly sinful, have nothing in them, which he can approve, or 
with which he can be pleased. That in us, that is, in our flesh, 
or original nature, dwelleth no good thing ; no holiness; no moral 
excellence ; is, as you well know, a declaration contained in the 
Scriptures... From these two doctrines, thus declared, arises in- 
dispensably, the necessity of such a change in our character, as 
will make us the subjects of holiness. This change is in the 
Scriptures termed Regeneration; being born again; being created 
anew ; becoming new creatures ; being renewed; and is express- 
ed by other similar phraseology, and declared to be indispensa- 
ble to our entrance into the divine kingdom, Except a man be 
born again, said our Saviour to Nicodemus, he cannot see the king- 
dom of God. The production of this change is in the Scriptures 
ascribed, as his peculiar work, to the Spirit of God. Eacepta 
man, says our Saviour again, Eacept a man be born of water, and 
of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the kingdom of God: that is, ex- 
cept a man have his mind purified by the Spirit of God, as the 
body is purified by water, he cannot enter into the kingdom of 
God. Not by works of righteousness which we have done, says St. 
Paul, but according to his mercy he saved us by the washing of re- 
generation, and renewing of the Holy Ghost. Accordingly, those 
persons, who experience this change of character, are said to be 
born, not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God ; that is, they derive this change of character not 
from their parents, nor from their own efforts, nor from the efforts 
of any man, but from God. Lacan 
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But this change the Unitarians deny, and the agency of the 
Holy Spirit in effectuating it in the mind of man. Nay, they 
deny the existence of the Holy Spirit as a person, or agent. As 
a substitute for regeneration they declare mankind to become 
better in a gradual manner, by their own will, or efforts, and the 
efforts, or will, of their fellow-men, to such a degree, that God 
will accept them. In this manner they make the immense splen- 
dour of apparatus for our Redemption and Sanctification, and all 
. the magnificent exhibitions of Christ and the Holy Spirit, termi- 
nate in this; that Christ came to declare divine truth to man- 
kind, and to prove it to be divine truth; and that men, assenting 
to it with the understanding, change themselves by the ordinary 
efforts of a sinful mind into such a character, as is denoted in the — 
Scriptures by being born again, and created anew. Such, it 
would seem, was not, however, the epinion-of St. Paul, when he 
said, The natural man receiveth not the things of the Spirit ; for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither can he know them; for they 
are spiritually discerned. 

The present occasion will not permit me particularly to follow 
this subject any further. It will be sufficient to mention, summa- 
rily, several other doctrines, which have been pacers Dr. 
Priestley and his followers. 

Our Saviour says, 4 spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see 
me have. Dr. Priestley, on the contrary, informs us, that the 
human spirit is constituted only of organized Matter: that is, of 
flesh and bones. St. Paul tells us, that, when he is absent from 
the body, he shall be present with the Lord. Dr. Priestley holds, 
that Paul was nothing but body ; and therefore could not be ab- 
sent from the body, unless the body could be absent from itself. 
When the body dies, the soul, according to Dr. Priestley, termi- 
nates both its operations, and its being, until the resurrection, 
then to be created again; and therefore is not, and cannot be, 
present with the Lord, until after that period. The Scriptures 
assert the existence of Angels, of various orders, both good and 
evil; and delineate their characters, stations, actions, and enjoy- 
ments. Dr. Priestley utterly denies, and even ridicules, the doc- 
trine, that evil angels exist; and labours very hard to disprove 
the existence of good angels. Ido not remember, that he ex- 
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pressly denies it; and am not in possession of the volume, in 
which his opinions on this subject are expressed, but he says all, 
that is short of such an explicit denial; and plainly indicates, 
that he does not believe them to exist. 

Beyond all this; he denies the plenary inspiration of the Apos- 
tles; and declares, that we are to acknowledge them inspired, 
only when they say they are inspired: and this, he says, we are 
to do, because the Apostles were honest men; and are to be be- 
lieved in this, and all their other declarations. Dr. Priestley says 
expressly, that he does not consider the books of Scripture as 
inspired, but as authentic records of the dispensations of God to 
mankind ; with every particular of which we cannot be too well 
acquainted. The writers of the books of Scripture, he says, were . 
men, and therefore fallible. But all, that we have to do with 
them, is in the character of historians, and witnesses, of what 
they heard and saw: like all other historians, they were liable 
to mistakes. ‘ Neither I,’? says he to Dr. Price, “ nor, I pre- 
sume, yourself, believe implicitly every thing, which is advanc- 
ed by any writer in the Old or New Testament. I believe them,?? 
that is, the writers, “* to have been men, and therefore fallible.?’ 
And again; ‘ That the books of Scripture were written by par- 
ticular divine inspiration is a thing, to which the writers them- 
selves make no pretensions. It is a notion destitute of all proof, 
and that-has done great injury to the evidence of Christianity.”’ 
The reasonings of the divine writers, he declares, we are fully at 
liberty to judge of, as we are those of other men. Accordingly, 
he asserts St. Paul in a particular instance to have reasoned falla- 
eiously; and maintains that Christ was both fallible and pecca- 
ble. Other English Socinians unite with Dr. Priestley in these 
sentiments: while Socinians of other nations proceed’so far, as 
to treat the writers themselves, and their books, with marked 
contempt. In these several things there is plainly an utter de- 
nial, that the Scriptures are a Revelation from God. To all 
these opinions Dr. Priestley was once directly opposed: for he 
_ was once a Trinitarian, and a Calvinist. The inference seems, 
therefore, to be necessary, that he was led to them all by his de- 
nial of the Deity of Christ. A similar transformation appears te 
have been undergone by many other Socinians; and something 
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very like it by no small number of Arians. The observation of 
Mr. Wilberforce, therefore, seems to be but too well founded, 
when he says; “ In the course, which we lately traced from no- 
minal orthodoxy to absolute Infidelity, Unitarianism is, indeed, 
a sort of half-way house, if the expression may be pardoned; a 
stage on the journey, where sometimes a person, indeed, finally 
stops; but where, not unfrequently, he wee seo a for a pwhile’, 
and then pursues his progress.” 

IV. The last objection, which I shall make at the present time 
against the doctrine of the Unitarians, is its Immoral Influence. 

“Mr. Belshim says, “ Rational Christians are often represented 
as indifferent to practical religion.” ‘Dr. Priestley says, “ A great 
number of the Unitarians, of the present age, are only men of - 
good sense, and without much practical religion: and there is 
a greater apparent conformity to the world in them, than is ob- 
servable in others.” He also says, that he hopes they have 
more of a real principle of Religion, than they seem to have. 
He further allows, that Unitarians are peculiarly ibis: in zeal 
for Religion. 

At the same time, Dr. Priestley acknowledges, that Calvinists 
have less apparent conformity to the world; and that they seem 
to have more ofa rea] principle of Religion, than Socinians. He 

also acknowledges, that those, who, from a principle of religion, 
ascribe more to God, and less to man, than other persons, are 
“men of the greatest elevation of piety. Wilberforce declares it 
to be an unquestionable fact, that Unitarians are not, in general, 
‘distinguished for superior purity of life; and that Unitarianism 
‘seems to be resorted to by those, who seek a refuge from the 
ih i of the practical precepts, contained in the Bible. 

That these representations are just, I consider as completely 
"proved by Dr. Fuller in his letters; and no less completely the 
‘immoral tendency of the Socinian Lute, ! 

~~ Tt is, also, a well known truth, that Unitarian Churches are in 
general moderately frequented on the sabbath; that the sermons 
‘of their preachers are generally cold; especially on the peculiar 
“duties of Religion ; that they have never formed, nor united with 
“others in forming, Missions for the propagation of the Gospel 
~ among the Heathens and Mohammedans:; nor distinguished them- 
Vor. I. 22 
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selves by any discernible earnestness in the cause of practical — 
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SERMON XLi. 


DIVINITY OF CHRIST. » 


OBJECTIONS TO THE MODE — 
IN WHICH THE 


_UNITARIANS CONDUCT THE CONTROVERSY. 


1 CorinTHIANS iil. 20. 
The Lord knoweth the thoughts of the wise, that they are vain. 


In my last discourse I proposed several Objections against the 
Doctrine of the Unitarians. I shall now allege some Objections 
against their Conduct in the Management of the controversy. 
Before I proceed to the execution of this design, I shall pre- 
mise the following general doctrines concerning the Scriptures. 
That the Old and New Testament were revealed to the seve- 


_ ral Writers of them by the Spirit of God. 


That, although the several Writers were left to use their own 
characteristical style, or manner of writing, yet they have always 
written such words, as the Holy Ghost taught, and not such as are 
taught by the wisdom of Man. 

That these Scriptures contain all things, pertaining to life and 
to godliness. . 

That they were'written for the use of mankind; the learned 
and unlearned alike; and therefore were written in the usual 
language of men, with the usual signification of that language ; 
as being that only, which such men can understand. 
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That, therefore, they express true ideas of God, of Christ, of 
human nature, of human duty, and of the way of salvation, in 
such a manner, that unlearned men, as are ninety-nine hun- 
dredths of those for whom they were written, can, and, if sincere- 
ly disposed, will, understand them, so far as is necessary to ena- 
ble them to perform their duty, and obtain their salvation. 

Every one of these doctrines I believe not only to be strictly 


true, but capable of the most satisfactory proof; and proof, of 


which I feel myself satisfactorily possessed. Occasional re- 
marks I shall make on this subject in the present discourse ; but 
a fuller discussion of it must be left to a future time. I have 
mentioned these doctrines here, because they are im my view just, — 
important, and necessary to enable those, who hear me, to under- 
stand the real import of the following observations. 

Ist. Lhe Unitarians, toa great extent, have interpreted the Scrip- 
tures according to pre-conceived opinions of their own, and not ac- 
cording to the obvious meaning of the passages themselves. 

That I may not be thought to charge this upon the Unitarians 
without ground; [ will recite some of the opinions, which they 
themselves have expressed concerning the Scriptures. You may 
remember, that in my last discourse, I mentioned, that Dr. Priest- 
Jey pronounces Christ to be fallible; the Scriptures not to be 
written by particular inspiration; and the writers to make no 
pretensions to such inspiration. The contrary notion, also, he 
asserts to be destitute of all proofs and to have done great injury 
to the evidence of Christianity. He declares the writers of the 


New Testament to have improperly quoted some texts from the 


Old ; and to have been sometimes misled by Jewish prejudices. 
Another Unitarian writer says, “ it is not the nature and design 
of the Scriptures to decide upon speculative, controverted ques-_ 


. tions, even in religion and morality ; not to solve the doubts, but 


& 


rather to inake us obey the dictates, of our. consciences.”? Mr. 


Belsham, says, ‘ The Bereans are commended for not taking the _ 


word even of an Apostle ;”’ and pleads this as an example for us. 
Steinbart, a foreign Unitarian, speaking of the narrations in the: 
New Testament, says, “‘ These narrations, true or false, are only 
suited to ignorant, uncultivated minds.”? Semler, another, says 
that “ Peter speaks according to the conception of the: Jews, 
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when he says, Prophecy came not in old time by the will of man ; 


but holy men of God spake as they were moved by the Holy Ghost ;” 
and adds, that “ the prophets may have delivered the offspring of 
their own brains, as divine revelation.”? Concerning the reason- 
ing of the Apostles, Dr. Priestley says, “ We are to judge of it, as 
of that of other men, by a due consideration of the propositions 
they advance, and the arguments they allege.”? That men, who 
entertain such views concerning the Scriptures, will not, and 
according to their own opinions ought not, to receive the declara- 
tions of the Scriptures, in any other manner than that, in which 
they receive the declarations, contained in every other book, is 
obvious to the least consideration. If the Scriptures were not 
written and the writers do not pretend that they wrote, by par- 


_ticular divine inspiration ; then they, certainly stand on the same 


footing with all other books; and the writers are undoubtedly to 
be regarded, as Dr. Priestley says, merely in the character of 
Historians and witnesses. 

If Christ and the Apostles were fallible men, and St. Paul has 
actually reasoned fallaciously ; then undoubtedly their reason- 
ings, and all their doctrines, are to be examined in the same man- 


_ner, as those of other men. If the Scriptures were not designed 


to settle speculative opinions or doctrines, even in morality and 
religion; then it is plain, that they must be settled, if settled at 
all, by. some other tribunal: and there is no other tribunal, but 


our own reason. If the doubts of conscience were not in- 
tended to be solved by the Scriptures, then, certainly, the mind 
must solve them, so far as it can, for itself. These Gentlemen 


have, therefore, prescribed a rule for themselves, which every 


man may certainly know beforehand, even without reading their 
_ works, they could not fail to follow: for no man ever believed 


the Scriptures not to be an infallible rule of direction in these 
things, who did not also make his’own reason his directory ; un- 


Tess he, indeed, implicitly submitted to the dictates of his fellow- 
men. In truth it would be difficult to find a man, who does not 
distinctly perceive, that there is no other directory. 


Accordingly, every reader of Unitarian books must have ob- 
served, that the writers evidently refer the interpretation of the 
Scriptures to their own pre-conceived opinions, or the previous 
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‘decisions of their own reason. ‘Thatis, they form their system 
of Theology, and then make use of the Scriptures to support, or 
countenance, it. Wherever they find passages, whose obvious 
meaning will countenance their own opinions, they make the most 
of them, by admitting this meaning. Wherever the obyious 
meaning, that is, the meaning derived from the language, accord- 
ing tocustomary use, or according to the tenour of the discourse 
of which it is a part, will not countenance their opinions, they 
contrive for it some other meaning, which will better suit those 
opinions. an 
That the Unitarians have actually conducted in this manner, 
can be made abundantly evident by an appeal to their writings. 
One strong proof of this conduct is found in the Arian notion, 
that Christ is a delegated god. 'The present occasion will per- 
mit me to exhibit but one, out of several modes, in which the 
truth of this declaration may be evinced. Christ is undeniably 
many times asserted in the Scriptures to be God. These asser- 
tions are as unqualified, and absolute, as those, in which the Fa- 
ther is declared to be Gop. They are also accompanied with a 
great variety of declarations, in which are ascribed to him, with- 
out any qualification, all the attributes, actions, and relations, at- 
tributable to Gop, exclusively of those which belong to the Fa- 
ther as such; and are also followed by the very same worship, 
unconditionally required, and actually rendered to him by inspir- 
ed men, and by the host of Heaven. Now from all these ‘asser- 
tions I will withdraw the name of Christ, and substitute that of 
the Father. Let me ask, Would any of the drians have ever 
thought of denying, that the name Gop, in any one of these pas- 
sages, did not mean the true and real Gop, but only a God by de- 
legation? To this question there can be no answer, but a nega- 
tive. Whence, then, do they refuse to acknowledge the same 
passages to mean the same thing, as they ‘now stand? Plainly 
for this undeniable reason, that they have beforehand determined, 
that God is not, and cannot be Tri-personal, or Triune. In this 
determination, however, they. are unhappy, as being unwarrant- _ 
ed, not‘only by the Scriptures, but also by that very Reason, to 
which they make so confident an appeal: for nothing is more 
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opposed to both, than that a finite, dependent. being can have 
these things ascribed to him with truth. 

On the same grounds do the Socinians declare Christ to be a 
mere man; not because he is not abundantly declared to be God 
in the Scriptures ; but because they pre-determine by their rea- 
son, that a person cannot exist by the Union of Gop with man; 
and that God cannot be Triune. Let any man read their com- 


' ments on the Scriptures, relative to Christ; and he will see this 


to be abundantly shown by, the nature of the comments, and the 
words in which they are uttered. 

I have observed, that the 4rians are unhappy in choosing this 
position as the basis of their distinguishing doctrine; because it 
is unwarranted either by Reason, or Revelation. Both they, and 
the Socinians, are unhappy on other accounts. They know not, 
min cannot know, by any dictates of Reason, that God is not Tri- 
une. The Nature and Manner of his Existencé, so far as this 
co ee is concerned, lie wholly beyond their reach, and beyond 
that of all other men. We cannot even begin to form ideas con- 
cerning them. . It is, therefore, idle and fruitless to form propo- 
sitions about them; still more idle to reason and conclude; and 
still more idle to make such conclusions the basis of our Faith 
ina case of such magnitude. All that we know, or can know, is 
just that, and that only, which God has been pleased immediate- 
ly to reveal.. say! 

_ The same observations are, isle the same force, applicable to 

ST acuing of the Union of the divine and human nature im the 
person of Christ. Of this subject we literally know nothing, be- 
side what is revealed. 
That a mere man, also, can have these names, attributes, ac- 
tions, and relations, and this worship, ascribed to him, with truth, 
is not only unaccordant with reason, but common sobriety, or de- 
cency. A few more instances of this nature ; which, because I 
have not the means of multiplying examples, nor time for such a 
purpose ; I shall select wholly from Dr. Priestley’s Notes on the 
books of Scripture. | 

In his notes on the first. chapter of John, Dr. Priestley informs 


aus, that the word Aoyos, which, you know, is translated the Word, 


is nothing more than the power of God, by which all things were 
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made; and therefore, he says, it was no distinct, inferior principle, 
but God himself. On this explanation I shall make but one ge- 
neral remark; (viz.) that this is the only known instance, in 
which an attribute of God, either in sacred or profane writings, 
has been asserted to be God. If St. John, therefore, had this 
meaning, he has used language to express it, which was, proba- 
bly, never used by any other human being*. Having premised 
this remark, I shall proceed to examine the soundness of the ex- 
planation, by the most unobjectionable of all methods; (viz.) 
the substitution of the explanation for the thing explained ; Power 
and God, for the Word, or Aoyog ; as being the two things, which 
the term Aoyos is, successively, declared to denote. This expe- 
riment, to which no Socinian can object, shall be first made with 
power. In the beginning was the power of God, and this power was 
with God, and this power was God. The same was in the begin- 
ning with Gop. All things were made by it, and without it was 
not any thing made, that was made. In rt was life, and the life 
was the light of men. And the light shineth in darkness, and the 
darkness comprehended it not. It was in the world, and the world 
was made by it, and the world knew tt not. It came untoits own, 
and its own received itnot. But as many as received it, fo them gave 
it power to become the sons of God; even to them that believe on 
ats name, and the power was made flesh, and dwelt among us; (and 
we beheld its glory, the glory as of the only begotten of the FaruER,) 

full of grace and truth. John bare witness of it, and cried, say-— 

ing, This was it of which I spake: It that cometh after me is pre- 
ferred before me, for it was beforeme. And of its fulness have we 
all received, and grace for grace. For the Law was given oF Moses. 


but grace and truth came by Jesus Christ. " ee ae 


Dr. Priestley says the Power was God; St. John says, It was 
made flesh and dwelt among us, full of grace and truth. Accord- 
ing to his comment, therefore, God became flesh, and dwelt 


among us. According to his comment, also, this Power was 


Christ; for he says it dwelt among us, full of grace and truth: 
but St. John immediately subjoins, grace and truth came (that is, 
into this world) by Jesus Christ. Therefore, Jesus Christ is 


* {John iv. 16 to be hereafter explained, 


| 
| 
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This passage, formed in the very manner prescribed by Dr. 
Priestley himself, in his explanation, certainly can need no com- 
ment from me. I shall only say, that if there is a Socinian in the 


_ world, who can make the parts of it, taken together, mean any 


intelligible thing, I think I may safely yield him the point in con- 
troversy. 

Let us now make he trial with the other pas God. In the 
beginning was God, and God was with God, and God was God. 
Two verses more will suffice. dnd God was made flesh, and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory, (the glory as of the only 
begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth. No one hath seen 
God at any time, but the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of 
the Father, he hath declared him. 

Once more, let us try the same experiment with the Super- 
angelic being of the Arians. Inthe beginning was a super-angelic 
creature, named the Word, and this super-angelic creature was 
with God, and this super-angelic creature was God. The same 
was in the beginning withGod. All things were made by this su- 
per-angelic creature, and without him was not any thing made 
that was made. 1 presume, I need proceed no farther. That 
interpretation of a passage can need nothing added to it, which 
makes God himself say, that a creature was in the beginning 
with God, and was God ; and that, although he was himself creat- 
ed, or made ; yet he made every thing that was made; and of 
course made himself. 1 had designed to subjoin two or three 
more specimens; but the time will not permit me to recite 
them. That, which I have recited, will serve to show to what 


lengths the interpretation of the Scriptures, according to our pre- 


conceived opinions, will lead men of superior learning and abili- 
ties. At the reading of this only, how can we avoid exclaiming, 


Who is this, that darkeneth counsel by words without knowledge ? 


On this plan of interpretation at large I ask, Can it, in any re- 
spect, consist with what the Scriptures say of themselves? The 


_ prophet Isaiah, (chapter viii. 29,) says, To the law, and to the tes- 


timony : if they speak not according to this word, it is because there 
is no light in them. 
All Scripture, says St. Paul, is given by inspiration of God ; 
and is ee for doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and tee 
VoL. 93 7 
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msiruction in righteousness ; That the man of God may be perfect, 
thoroughly furnished unto every good work. No prophecy, says 
St. Peter, is of private interpretation: for never at any tame was 
prophecy brought by the will of man; but the holy men of God 
spake, being moved by the Holy Ghost*. We, says St. Paul, speak- 
ing of himself, and his fellow-apostles, have the mind of Christ. 
And again, For God, who commanded the light to shine out of darle- 
ness, hath shined in our heart, to give us the light of the knowledge 
of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ. And again, J cer- 
tify you, brethren, that the Gospel, which was preached of me, was 
not after man; for I neither received it of man, neither was I taughi 
at, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ. | ‘ 
In perfect harmony with these, and the like declarations, Moses, 
the first of the inspired writers, says, Ye shall not add unto the 
word, which l command you; neither shall ye diminish aught from it. 
St. John, the last of them, says at the close of his writings, For J 
testify unto every man, that heareth the words of the prophecy of 
this book, if any man shall add unto these things, God shall add 
unto him the plagues, that are written in this book. And, of any 
man shall take away from the words of this prophecy, God shalt 
take away his part out of the book of life. From these passages it 
is evident that the character, which the Seriptures. attribute to 
themselves, is altogether opposite to that, which has been men- 
tioned in the former part of this discourse, as given to them by 
Unitarian writers: That they are in fact revealed by God, by the 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost: That no man, therefore, can add te 
them, or diminish aught from them, without exposing himself te 
the plagues which they denounce, and to the loss of his part in the 
book of life. If we speak not according to them it is declared that 
there is no light in us. In our interpretations of them, we are di- 
rected in the most solemn manner to receive the things which 
they declare. Let God be true, says the Apostle, but every man 
aliar. See, says Agur, that thou add not to his words, lest he 
reprove thee, and thou be found a lar. If we, says St. Paul, or 
an Angel from heaven, preach any other Gospel than that which we 
have preached, let him be accursed. Who, with these solemn com- 
mands, and awful denunciations before him, can think, for a me- 
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ment, of rejecting the obvious meaning of the Scriptures, and 
substituting a meaning, not contained in the words, but contriv- 
ed by himself? 

Nor are these gentlemen less unfortunate in another important 
particular. The Scriptures were written for mankind at large. Of 
these, ninety-nine hundredths, to say the least, are plain, unin- 
formed men, incapable of understanding language in any other 
manner, than the known, customary one. — If, then, the obvious 
meaning is not the’true one; they are absolutely unable ever to 
find the true one; and so far the Scriptures were written in vain. 
But it cannot be supposed, that God would do any thing in vain ; 
and still less, that He would disregard the salvation, and the souls, 
of ninety-nine hundredths of his creatures, when publishing his 
word; and cause it to be so written, that this great number could 
not,*if ever so sincerely disposed, possibly find out its meaning, 
nor, of course, the way to eternal life: while at the same time, 
He made provision for the remaining one hundredth. It will not, 
I suppose, be pretended, that the soul of a learned man is of more 
value in the sight of God, than that of an unlearned man. But 
ifthe meaning of the Scriptures is to be discovered, not by the 
words, but by a contrived accordance with pre-conceived philo- 
— Dpinions) no unlearned man can find out this meaning ai 
all. 
~ But the Scriptures themselves have decided this point. In 
Prov. viii. 8, 9, Christ says, All the words of my mouth are in 


righteousness ; there is nothing froward or perverse, in them. They 
‘ are all plain to him that understandeth ; (that is, to him that hath 


lerstanding 5 or, in other words, to him that departeth from 


evil;) and right to them that find knowledge. In John vii. 16, 17, 
the same glorious Person says, My doctrine. (that is, the scheme 


of doctrine which I teach,) is not mine, but his that sent me. If 
any man will do his Will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it 
be of God. Now it will not be pretended, that plain men, do not de- 
part from evil,’as truly, and as often in proportion to their num- 
ber, as learned men. Of course, it must be confessed, that plain 
men find a plain meaning in the words of Christ, or of the Scrip- 
tures. It will be acknowledged, that unlearned men, in many in- 
stances at least, do the will of God ; and therefore, unless Chris 
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has erred in this point, know of his doctrine, whether it is of 
God. [i 

One more passage will be amply sufficient to cut off even ca- 
villing on this point. The prophet Isaiah, (chapter xxxv and 8th,) 
says, An highway shall be there, and tt shall be called the way of 
holiness; and the way-faring men, though fools, shall not err 
therein. It will hardly be necessary to observe that this highway, 
this way of holiness, is no other than the Gospel. But it is evi- 
dently impossible, that plain men should ever find the meaning, 
attached by Unitarians to the numerous passages, which speak 
of Christas God. No such man would ever-mistrust, that a su- 
per-angelic creature was called Wonderful, Counsellor, the mighty 
God, the Father of the everlasting age, the Prince of peace: That 
of the increase of his Government and peace there should be no end, 
Isaiah ix. 6. That his goings forth were from of old, from ever- 
lasting : or, as in the original, from the days of eternity: or that 
this creature was in the beginning, with God, and was God. That 
ail things were made by him, and that without him was not any 
thing made that was made. Or that he was over all things, God 
blessed for evermore. No such man would ever have thought of 
reading, In the beginning wus divine power, and this power was with 
God, and this power was God. That it was im the world; that the 
world was made by it; and the world knew it not. That as many: 
as received it, to them gave it power to become the sons of God, 
“even to them that believe on its name. That this power became 
flesh, and dwelt among us, (and we beheld its glory, the glory as of 
the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace and truth. John 
bare witness of it, and cried, saying, this was it of which I spake. 
It that cometh after me is preferred before me, for it was before me. 
_ No plain man would ever have thought of reading, In the begin- 
ning was God, and God was with God, and God was God. 

Should it be said in opposition to the observations, which I 
have made concerning the intelligibleness of the Scriptures, that 
my antagonists will grant, that the Scriptures’ are thus plain, in 
points of essential importance to our duty and salvation; but | 
need not be supposed to be so in mere speculative opinions: I 
answer, that no doctrine is of more importance, whether speculative 
or practical, than ihat, which teaches the character of Christ ; e+ 


. 
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cept that, which teaches the existence and perfections of God. If 
Christ be a creature; all the worship, and all other regard, ren- 
dered to him as the Creator, is unquestionably mere Idolatry : 
the sin, which of all sins is the most strongly threatened, and re- 
proved, in the Scriptures. If Christ is God; then a denial that 
he is God, is all that is meant by impiety. It is a denial of his 
primary and essentia! Character; of the Attributes, which in this 
character belong to him; of the Relations, which he sustains to 
the Universe, and will for ever sustain; of the actions, which 
ke has performed, and. will perform. throughout eternity ; and of 
the essential glory, which he had with the Father before ever the 
world was. Man is a being, made up of an animal body and a 
rational mind. Should I deny, that a particular person possessed 
a rational mind; would it not be justly said, that I denied him to 
be a man, and refused to acknowledge his primary and most es- 
sential character? If Christ is God-man; and I deny him to be 


God; do I not, at least as entirely, deny his primary and most es- 


sential character? In other words, do I not plainly deny the Lord 
that bought me? It is evidently impossible for him, who makes 
this denial, to render to Christ those regards; that confidence, 
love, reverence, and obedience; which a man, who believed 
Christ to be God, would feel himself indispensably bound to ren- 


der. Indeed, were it possible, he would necessarily, and in the 


very act of rendering them, condemn himself as guilty of Idolatry. 
On the other hand, he, who believes Christ to be God, cannot re- 
fuse to render them, without condemning himself as guilty, and 
without being actually guilty, of the plainest and grossest impie- 
ty; because he withholds from the true Gop, the homage .and 
ébedience, due to his character. The Unitarians censure the 
system of the Trinitarians as being idolatrous, and them as being 
Idolaters.. If the Unitarian scheme is true, the censure is just. 
We, on the other hand, and with equal justice, if our scheme is 
true, declare them to be guilty of direct and gross impiety ; be- 
cause they worship not the Father, the Son, mgd the Holy Ghost ; 
the Jenovan of the Scriptures; the Jenovan ALEIM, who 7s one 
Jenovan; but another and very different God. 

. The admission of the Deity of Christ, therefore, if he be really 
ffod, is a fundamental doctrine of Christianity; mistakes aboui 
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which are altogether dangerous and dreadful. This is plainly 
felt to be the case by the plain people, even among the Soci- 
mans. For Mrs. Barbauld informs us, that although the errors 
of the Trinitarians ‘‘ are losing ground among thinking people, 
yet there is in that class, (among the Socinians,) who are called 
serious Christians, a sort of leaning towards them; an idea that 
they are, if not true, at least good to be believed; and that a sa- 
lutary error is better than a shane truth.’ 

Can it then be believed, that God can have directed the Seta 
tures to be so written, that the true meaning of them in a case of 
this fundamental ‘importance; a case, in which mankind are in | 
so imminent danger of becoming either impious, or idolatrous; 
is so obscure, as to make plain men utterly unable to find it out, 
however honestly disposed ; and that the great body of religious 
men should, in all ages of the Church, have totally and infinitely — 
mistaken their real intention? Can that mode of interpretation, 
which leads of course to this conclusion, be the true one? 

II. The Unitarians reject the doctrine, that Christ is Gov, and 
the obvious meaning of all those passages which teach it, because 
the doctrine ts mysterious. py aera 

This I object to as a totally irrational ground of such icel 
tion. There are two reasons, which will effectually poate this 
irrationality. ) 

Ist. All mankind readily admit, and, if they believe any ‘abies 
must every moment admit, mysteries, as the objects of their faith. 
This world is made up of atoms. What are they? Dr. Priestley 
informs us, that they are centres of attraction and repulsion. This 
definition, translated out of Latin English into Saxon English, is, 
that atoms are centres of drawing to, and driving from: a defini- — 
tion, which, I believe, it would puzzle Dr. Priestley himself to 
unriddle, and at least as applicable to points of space as to 
Atoms. ‘They are also defined to be solid extended somethings. 
What is the something thus solid and extended? Here our in- 
quiries are stopped, and an atom is found to be an absolute mys- — 
tery. The world is made up of atoms. What binds them toge~ 
ther, so as to constitute a world? Attraction, it is answered. 
What is attraction? To this there is no answer... The world, 
‘hen, on which we tread, in which we live, and abont which we 
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think we have extensive knowledge, is wholly formed out of par- 
ticles, absolutely mysterious, bound together by a power equally 
mysterious. 

‘These atoms constitute vegetables. What is a vegetable? 
« An organized body,” it is answered; “ the subject of vegeta- 
ble life.” What is vegetable life? To this question there is no 
satisfactory answer. In the same manner are we conducted to a 
speedy end in all our inquiries concerning the mineral, vegetable, 
and rational worlds. 

Mystery meets us at every step, and lies at the bottom of the 
whole. The power, by which this discourse was thought, or 
“written, or spoken, defies all human investigation. 

If mysteries, then, are found every where in the works of God ; 
can it be supposed, that they are not found in the character and 
_ being of the sume God? ‘There is nothing more mysterious, more 
absolutely inexplicable, in the doctrine of the Trinity, than in 
the power by which, and the manner in which, mind acts upor 
Matter. 

Qdly. The Unitarians themselves, though professedly. rejecting 
mysteries, admit them into their creed without number. That a 
ereature created all things, upholds all things, possesses all 
things, rules all things, and is the final cause of their existence ; 
That a creature should be the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; 
that he should be the final Judge and Rewarder of the just and 
the unjust ; that he should sit on the throne of the heavens, and 
receive the prayers of inspired men in this world, and the ever- 
lasting praises of the Heavenly host in the world to come; or 
that God, if these things are not so, should have caused, or per- 
mitted, them to be written in his Word; are, to say the least, 
mysteries as entire, and as inexplicable, as any, which have ever 
entered the thoughts of man. It ill becomes those, who. admit 
these things, therefore, to reject any thing, merely on account of 
its being mysterious. 

Il. The Unitarians take an unwarrantable license with the lan 
guage of the Scriptures. 

I know not, that I can express my own views of this subject, 
within the same compass, better, than in the following words of a 
respectable writer, which are a part of some observations con- 
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cerning Dr. Priestley’s Notes on the Scriptures. “It is a leading 
and determined purpose of Dr. Priestley’s Notes to serve the 
cause of what is arrogantly termed Unitarianism; and he has 
certainly kept this purpose in view. To say the least, he is a 
zealous and resolute advocate. His maxim seems to have been, 
to maintain his cause at all events. Seldom is he at a loss for a 
gloss, or an evasion, in aiming at the accomplishment of his ob- 
ject. If he meets with a passage, whose indubitable reading, 
and- whose obvious, plain meaning, are such, as every unbiassed 
man would pronounce favourable to the Deity and atonement of 
Christ ; the Doctor is ready with ample stores of metaphorical, 
enigmatical, and idiomatical, forms of interpretation; and stub- 
born must be that text, which will not bend under one, or other, 
of his modes of treatment. In some cases a various reading, 
though none of the best, is called in to his assistance. Should this — 
aid fail, some learned critic, or other, is at hand with a conjectural 
alteration. Or if none of these means appear advisable, the phi- 
losophica] commentator has in reserve a kind of logical alkali, 
which will at least neutralize a pungent passage ; for example, the 
sage observation ; ** About the interpretation of vt critics differ much.” 

“¢ And, lastly, in very desperate instances a method is resorted 
to, the most simple and compendious imaginable ; and, that is, 
to say nothing at all about them!” 

One of the modes, in which the Unitarians take unwarrantable 
license with the language of the Scriptures, is to pronounce pas- 
sages to be interpolated, which are abundantly evidenced by Manu- 
scripts, ancient Versions, and Quotations in writings of the Fathers, 
to be genuine parts of the Scriptures. 

Another is, to declare, without warrant, words, and phrases, te 
be wanting ; and then to supply them; where they are supplied by 
no authority but their own. Thus Grotius and Dr. Clark supply 
the word e¢rw in that: remarkable text, Romans ix. 5; and then 
translate it, Of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ fap who is 
over all God BE blessed for evermore. 

This, it will be observed, does not aid chet at all, ren av ye. 
whois over all things, is of course God. 

Another mode is, to annex a meaning to some particular word, or 


phrase, which suits their own purpose, but which is entirely aside 
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re, 


from all customary use. ‘Thus Pierce interprets sx agraypov nyntalo 


ro sven ita Oew; He thought it no robbery to be equal with God; 
to mean, He was not eager, or tenacious, to retain that likeness to 
God: a wanslation, which no criticism can justify, or satisfactori- 
ly explain. | 

Another made, of the same nature, is to suggest the conjectural 
opinion of some other critic, or some learned friend ; which is in- 
troduced with so much gravity, as to give a kind of weight, and 
speciousness, to the peculiar interpretation proposed. | Thus 
Dr. * Priestley commenting on John xiv. 2, In my Father's house 
are many mansions ; says, ‘¢ Perhaps, with a learned friend of 
mine, we may understand the mansions in his Father’s house, of 
which Jesus here speaks, to signify, not places of rest and happi- 
ness in heaven, but.stations of trust and usefulness upon earth ; 
such as he was then about to quit,’? &c. Here the house of God 
is made to mean earth, and mansions, stations; and Christ of 
course was going away, to prepare a place for his Apostles here, 
where he and they then were ; and was to come again, to receive 


them in the place, whither he himself was going, that they might | 


be with him there, by continuing bere. 

_Another mode, of the same nature, is an unbounded license in 
making the Scriptural language figurative. 

_ That the language of the Scriptures is ta.a great extent, and in 
ahigh degree, figurative, is unquestionably true. But, certainly, 
there are limits to this character, not only in Scriptural, but all 
other, language. It must, I think, be admitted, that we are to 
consider the language of the Scriptures especially, and of all 
other good writings generally, as figurative, only in accordance 
with the following rules. 

_. 1st. That the figure be agreeable to the state of the mind of 
him, who uses it; that is, to his views and feelings. 

_ 2dly. That it be founded on some analogy, or relation, to the 
“subject. ‘ 

3dly. That it accord with the discourse, so far as to make sense. 
 Athly.. That in the Scriptures it violate no doctrine declared, at 
least by the Writer. 
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 5thly. That it be so obvious, as not to demand invention or 
contrivance, in the reader. Aa 

6thly. That it be explicable according to the opinions, or. 
other circumstances, of those, for whom it was written,:so as to 
be capable of being understood by them... | 

7thly. That it suit the occasion, and other wieesadiiomaia of 
the discourse. 

But how, according to these, or any other, rules of éorkehiinl 
language, are we to interpret the declaration, For by him, were 
created all things, that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible 
and invisible, whether they be thrones, or dominions, or principali- 
ties, or powers, to mean, that Christ published the Gospel and con- 
stituted the Christian Church? Is it the same thing to publish the 
Gospel, as to create? Is it the same thing to constitute the church, 
as to create ? We 

Are the Gospel and the Church all things that are in ae and 
that are in Earth? Ave they all things visible and invisible ? 
Who are the thrones, the dominions, the principalities, and the 
powers? Are they Bishops, Elders, and Deacons: the ong offi- 
cers, ever supposed to belong to the Church? » \ 2 

The Hoty Guost is by Unitarians denied to be a person, nd 
is commonly asserted to be no other than the power of God: The 
name Spirit being, in their view, always figurative. According te 
what rules of construction are we, on this plan; to interpret the 
' following passages; in which I shall substitute the word power 
for Ghost, or nents pid intending by it, however, the divine 
power. | ony y4o" 
All manner of sin. and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men ; 
but the blasphemy against the Holy Power shall not be forgiven 
unio men, Matt. xii. 31. Baptizing them in the name of the Fa- 
ther, and of the Son, and of the Holy Power, Matt. xxviii. 19% 
Why has Satan filled thy heart, to lie unto the Holy Power? Acts va 
3. God anointed Jesus with the Holy Power and with power; Acts Xs 
33. Romans xv. 13, That ye may abound in hope through the power - 
of the Holy Power.. Romans xv. 19, Through mighty signs, and 
wonders, by the Power of the Power of God. In demonstration of 
the Power, and of Power. John xvi. 13, Howbeit, when he; the 
Power of truth has come, he will guide you into all truth ; for he 
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shall not speak of himself; but whatsoever he shall hear, that shalt 
he speak, &c. &c. 

More instances cannot, I think, be necessary to elucidate this 
part of the subject. 

The last mode, which J shall mention, a mode Slcide when 
a passage is too stubborn to bend to any of the preceding, is, to 
Jeave it with such an observation as this: ‘‘ Critics are very much 
divided about the meaning of this passage ;”’ insinuating to the 
reader, that the passage is so obscure and perplexed, that he is 
to despair of any explanation. 

In this manner, it seems to me, the Scriptures must soon be- 
come such as the Prophet Isaiah declared they would become to 
the Jews, at a-certain future period. The vision of all, says 
that Prophet, chapter xxix. 11, is become unto you as the words of 
a book that is sealed; which men deliver to one that is learned, 
saying, Read this, I pray thee; nd he saith, I cannot, for it is 
sealed, and the book is delivered to him that ts not learned, say- 
ing, Read this, I pray thee ; and he saith, I am not learned. 

IV. Lobject to the Unitarians direct unfairness in their rien 
tewards Trinitarians. ? 

The unfairness, here intended, respects two particulars. 

Ist. They treat the Trinitarians, as if they were Tritheists, or 
held the existence of three Gods. 

_ This they do in several methods, soutien the name Unita- 
rian, as 1 formerly observed, is designed to denote, that they, 
among Christians, exclusively hold the existence of one God. The 
very name itself, therefore, is intended to declare, that Trinita- 
ruans hold the existence of more Gods than one. An imputation, 
which, they well know, every Trinitarian rejects with abhorrence. 
» Again, in arguing with Trinitarians, they customarily under- 
take to prove, that the Scriptures ina great variety of passages, 
assert that there is but one God; as if this were the very point, or 
at least one point, in debate between them and Trinitarians.. Ac- 
cordingly, when they have proved this point, which a-child can 
easily do, they commonly triumph, and appear to consider the 
dispute as ended, and their antagonists overthrown. In this way 
‘they insinuate to their readers that Trinitarians hold the existence 
of more Gods than one; and that all their arguments-are intend- 
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ed to support this doctrine. Whereas every Unitarian perfectly 
well knows, that the unity of God is as entirely, and as professed- 
ly, holden by Trinitarians as himself; that none of their argu- 
ments are directed against it; and that this point has never been, 
and never can be, in debate between him and them. ‘That the 
doctrine of the Trinity involves, or infers, the existence of moré 
Gods than one, every Unitarian has a right to prove; and may 
with perfect fairness prove, if he can. But to insinuate, that 
Trinitarians believe the existence of more Gods than one, and to 
treat them as if they thus believed, when it is perfectly well known 
that every Trinitarian disclaims such belief with indignation ; is 
conduct, which, in my view, admits of no justification. 

2dly. The Unitarians customarily undertake to prove that Christ 
is a munj and thence triumph also, as if they had refuted the doc- 
trine of their opposers. Now it is well known to every Unitarian, 
that the Trinitarians with one voice acknowledge Christ to be aman; 
and that this point, therefore, is not in controversy meee mie 
and them. . wep 

It is wholly disingenuous, therefore, to insinuate that it is in 
debate ; or to attempt to make it a part of the controversy, when 
they know, that Trinitarians as wnifor mly hold it as themselves. 
Of these facts, however, they usually take not the least notice, 
but appear to consider both points as the principal topics in de- 
bate. Such conduct in their antagonists ama Unitarians would 
censure with severity. Vaal | 

I shall conclude this discussion with two observations. 

The first is, that the Unitarians are extensively disagreed con- 
cerning the person of Christ. “The Arians consider him asa su- 
per-angelic being: The Socinians partly as a man, in whom dwelt 
all the fulness of the Godhead bodily, and partly as a man, differ- 
ing from other men only by being wiser and better: The Sabel- 
Hans, as God manifested in one manner. The Patripassians, as 
the Father living, and suffering, in the man Jesus Christ. Some 
of the Unitarians hold, that he created the ‘Universes; some, 
that he made an atonement for sin; some that he ought to be 
worshipped ; and some deny all these doctrines. This differ- 
enee is derived from two sources: one is, that their reason, or 
philosophy, dictates nothing concerning Christ, in which they 
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can harmonize. The other is, that the Scriptures in no very sa- 
tisfactory manner support either of their opinions. But it ought 
to be observed, that this very difference is of such a nature, as 
strongly to indicate, that the Scriptures exhibit Christ as God. 

The second observation is, that Unitarianism has an evident 
tendency to infidelity. 

This is strongly evident in the manner, in Pahick the Unita- 
rians speak of the Scriptures; the insufficiency which they attri- 
bute to them for settling religious doctrines; and the superior 
sufficiency, which they attribute to Reason. {t is evident, also, 
in the laxness of their ideas concerning what genuine religion 
is; their want of veneration for the sabbath; their want of at- 
tendance on the public worship of God; and their devotion to 
the pleasures and amusements of life. 

. Dr. Priestley acknowledges, that “‘ the Unitarian Societies do 
not flourish; that their members have but a slight attachment to 
them, and easily desert them.”? 

Voltmre also says, “ that down to his own time, only a very small 
number of those, called Unitarians, had held any religious meet- 
mgs.” | 
Dr. Priestley also says, that “ many Unitarians have become 
more indifferent to religion in general, than they were before; and 
toall the modes and doctrines of religion.” Concerning himself, 
he says, ‘ that he was once a Calvinist, and that of the straitest 
sect; thena high Arian; nextalow Arian; then a Socinian ; and 
ina little time a Socinian of the lowest kind, in which Jesus Christ 
is considered as a mere man, the son of Joseph and Mary, and na- 
iurally as fallible and peccable as Moses, or any other Prophet.” 
‘He also says, ‘' he does not know when his creed will be fixed.”? 
This I consider as the true progress, nature, and tendency, of 
Unitarianism. ‘The end of this progress in most men is easily 
foreseen. Let him; therefore, who finds himself inclined to think 
favourably of these opinions, consider well, before he embraces 
them, what will probably be the final termination of his religious 
‘system. | 
ee eee eee 
Dantes yeidy- abba Ir) 
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Romans vill. 3. 
God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh. 


1 wave, in several preceding discourses, endeavoured to settle 
the meaning of the phrase, God’s own Son, used in this passage 
of the Scriptures. This was indispensably necessary, .at the 
opening of all the observations, intended to be made concerning 
the doctrines of the Christian system. As these doctrines.are 
truths partly unfolding to us the character and conduct of this 
wonderful person, and partly disclosing to us the consequences 
of his interference in the behalf of mankind; as his character, 
in a greater or less degree, affects every doctrine of what is ap- 
propriately called the Christian Religion; and as those, who set 
out with different views of his character, proceed farther and 
farther asunder, so as to form in the end entirely different, sys- 
tems of religious doctrine; it became indispensable, that this 
great point should, as far as possible, be fixed at the beginning. 
If the attempt to do this has been successful, in the degree which 
I have hoped, it will contribute not a little to settle on a. firm 
foundation most of the doctrines, which remain to be investigat- 
ed. My own views concerning them, it will, at least, contribute 
io explain. 
In this passage we are informed, that God sent his Son um the 
hkeness of sinful flesh. The meaning of this phrase, (the likeness 
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_ flesh,) will be obvious from similar phrases in Philippians 
ii. 7, 8, He was made, or, as it is in theoriginal, He ewisted, in 
the likeness of men; and being found in fashion asa man. In 
the first of these phrases, the original word, ovompars, is the same 
_with that translated, likeness, in the text. In the second, it is 
oxnwors; a term of a kindred signification, denoting form, or fash- 
ion. In the passage in Philippians, the Tare He existed in 
the likeness of men, and, He was found in fashion as a man, de- 
note, that he wasa real man. In the text, the phrase, the like- 
ness of sinful flesh, denotes, that he was sent in real flesh; here 
figuratively called sinful, because it is in all other instances, ex- 
cept that of Christ, the flesh, or body, of sinful beings. 

The Doctrine, contained in this passage, is, therefore, the fol- 
lowing : 

Taat ‘Cunist, WHEN HE APPEARED IN THIS WorLD, WAS A 
REAL MAN. | 

This doctrine, like that of the Deity of Christ, has been exten- 
vc disputed. 

The Heretics, generally, who embraced the Gnostic philoso- 
phy, denied Christ to have been aman. Some individuals, and 
some classes, held, that he was clothed in a body of air; that he 
eyed in appearance; and that Judas Iscariot suffered in 
his stead. 

©To'all these and the like doctrines, they were led by philoso- 
phizing on this subject. It is a just observation of Lardner, that 
“Heretics were, in the general, men of a curious and inquisitive 
turn of mind, and greatly indulged this disposition, which led 
them ‘to speculate on many points of doctrine, concerning which 
thé Scriptures had afforded little or no light. When the Scrip- 
tures were in some cases inconsistent with their notions, they 
were for making them yield to their philosophical opinions. Thus 
thé simplicity of truth was banished, and endless divisions arose.” 
Tertullian, also, says, that “ heresies are derived from philoso- 
phy ; and that secular wisdom is a rash (or fool-hardy) interpre- 
ter of the Divine nature, and disposition.” © - These observations 
are with equal force and justice, applicable to heresies of mo- 
dern days, and those of the ancients; and few of either will be 
fornd to have arisen from anv other source, beside a philoso- 
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phy, too proud, or too knowing, to submit implicitly to the testi- 
mony of God. ‘ 

There are two modes of conduct, seit respect to Religion, 3 in 
whick the mind may be justly said to act rationally. One is, to 
determine, antecedently to our knowledge of a revelation, as well as 
we can, what is religious truth, by our Reason; the other, to find 
out, and embrace, when we have become acquainted with Revelation, 
what it declares to be religious truth. n the former of these situa- 
‘tions, Reason is our only guide. In the latter, its only business 
is to discover whether the professed Revelation is a real.one; 
and, after this point is settled affirmatively, to discover, and re- 
ceive, whatever it declares. God has now become our guide; 
and, as He can neither deceive, nor be deceived, our duty is to 
receive his testimony implicitly. Had this plain and equitable 
rule been uniformly followed, Christianity would never have been 
thus distorted ; nor the Church rent asunder by such lamentable 
divisions. ) 

The reason why the Docetae, one class of the ancient Unita- 
rians, denied Christ to be a man, was the general principle of the 
Gnostics ; that moral evil has its seat in Matter. Hence they 
held, that the human soul, which they believed to have been ori- 
ginally pure, derived its contamination solely from its union with 
the body. It was no unnatural consequence, for those, who em- 
braced this doctrine, to adopt the impossibility of an union be- 
tween God and the human body; since such an union was, of — 
course, supposed to be capable of contaminating even the Di- 
vine purity. 

Their philosophy, therefore, seems necessarily to oa led 
them into the conclusion, that Christ, whom they believed to be 
God, was never united to a human body. Inthe same manner has ~ 
the philosophy of other sects led them, also, to embrace doc- | 
trines, directly opposed to the express declarations of the Scrip- 
tures. tka 

That Christ was a man in the absolute sense, is easily iter evi- | 
dent by many kinds of proof, and by almost nha | 
of Scripture. | : shi | 

Ist. He is called a man, and the son of man, ina very great 
multitude of instances, | 14 | 
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The number of instances, in which he has this latter appella- 
‘tion isno less than Seventy-one. In sixty-seven of these instances 
‘it is given to him by himself; once by Daniel ; once by St. Ste- 

phen; and twice by St. John in the Revelation. In giving this 

appellation to himself, it will, I suppose, be acknowledged, that 

He disclosed his real character, and was, what he calls ise 
the Son of man. : | ‘ : 

_ When he is styled a man, also, he is described with just such 
characteristics, those excepted, which involve error, or sin, as be- 
long to other men. 

He is exhibited as meek, lowly, and | dutiful to his parents ; 
hungry, thirsty, and weary; as sustained, and refreshed, by fo, 
drink, and sleep ; as the subject of natural affection ; as weeping 
with tenderness and sorrow ; as the subject of temptations, infir- 
‘mities, and afflictions ; and, generally, as having all the innocent 

characteristics, which belong to our nature. 

2dly. The history of his birth, life, and death, is unanswerable 
proof, that Christ was.aman. Christ was born, lived, and died, 
essentially in the same manner, as other men. He encreased in 

wisdom, as well as in stature; wrought with his hands; ate; 
drank; slept; suffered on the cross; gave up the Ghost; and 
was buried; in the same manner as other men. 

3dly. This point is argued, at large, and proved, by St. Paul in 
the second chapter of the epistle to the Hebrews. 

In the passage, containing this argument, are the following de- 
clarations. For as much, then, as the children are partakers of 
flesh and blood, he also himself took part of the same: and, Where; 

fore inall things it behoved him to be made like unto his brethren. 
The proofs, which I have alleged, will, it is presumed, be con- 
‘sidered as abundantly sufficient. That Christ had a human body 
‘cannot be questioned. It is equally unquestionable, that to in- 
‘ereasé in wisdom, to be tempted, to be sorrowful, to be dutiful to 
_ human parents, together with many other things of a similar na- 
ture, are attributable neither to God, nor to the human body, but 
‘are appropriate characteristics of the human soul. Christ, there- 
fore, had a human soul, as well as a human body; and was in the 
‘absolute sense a man. 
But he was nota manonly. _ 
Vou. TI. 25 
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This, also, is evident from, numerous scriptural declarations. 
St. Paul says, Philippians. 5, He, who was in the form of God, 
and thought itno robbery to be equal with God, Nevertheless made 
himself of no reputation ; (sxsvwce, emptied himself, or divested him- 
self, of this form of God; the glory and greatness which he be- 
fore possessed ;) and, taking upon himself the form of a servant, 
was born, (or existed,) in the likeness of men. It is not my inten- 
tion, in quoting this passage, to insist on the Deity of Christ, so 
anequivocally declared in it; but only to observe, that He, who 
was thus a man, was, antecedently to his appearance in this hu- 
man character, a person, entirely distinct from what he was as a 
man. "i 
Antecedently to his being born in the likeness of men, he ewist- - 
ed; and existed in the form of God ; and thought it no robbery to 
be equal with God, Nevertheless, ‘sourov exevucs, he empiied himself. 
He existed, therefore, previously to his appearance as a man; 
and emptied himself, voluntarily, when he, (voluntarily, also,) 
took upon himself the form of a servant, and was born in the lke- 
ness of men. In other words, the person, here spoken of as being 
in the form of God, became incarnate. This person, I have at- 
tempted to show, was divine; and no other than the Word, or Son, 
of God. bah 

The great objection to the doctrine of the incarnation of 
Christ, is an objection of Philosophy only; and in my view a very 
unphilosophical objection.  ‘« It 1s a doctrine,”’ say the ates 
‘¢ wholly mysterious and inexplicable.” ini 

After what was urged in the preceding discourse, on the sil 
ject of mysteries, very little can be thought necessary to be added 
here. Let it, however, be observed, that the truth of the objection 
is cheerfully acknowledged by me; and, so far as I know, by all 
who hold this doctrine. At the same time, it is an objection 
without force; and is idly urged, to say the least, by Unitarians. 
When the 4rians will explain how their Super-angelic being be- 
came the infant, and ultimately the man, Jesus Christ ; and did, 
and suffered, and accomplished, the things asserted of Christ ; 
when the Socinians will explain how he, who was created by the 
Holy Ghost, was born of Joseph and Mary ; how organized Matter 
thinks; how he, who began to exist at his birth, existed antece- 
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dently in the form of God ; emptied himself; and was then born 
in the likeness of men; and when both, or either, of them will ex- 
plain how the things, said in the Scriptures concerning Christ, 
are true, and at the same time consistent with their respective 
schemes; or how God could say them, if they were not true: I 
think I may venture upon an attempt to explain the mystery of 
the Incarnation. Until we know the nature of the Divine Ex- 
istence, and the nature of the human soul; we shall never beable . 
to determine how far God may unite himself with such a soul, 
or whether such an union is impossible. 

On this and every other question, concerning the nature of the 
Divine Existence, and of the existence of finite minds, we cannot 
even begin to form ideas; but must be indebted for whatever 

‘facts we either know, or believe, to the testimony of God. 

For aught, that we are able to determine, a finite mind may be 

so far united to the Infinite Mind, as that all the views, affections, 
purposes, ends, and agency, of both, which are not discordant 
in their very nature, may exactly coincide ; and, independently 
of their character as finite, or infinite, constitute but a single 
character, anda single agency. But, as I have before said, for: 
all our just conceptions on this subject, we are, and must be, in- 
debted to the testimony of God only; and beyond this testi- 
mony, as well as without it, we literally know nothing. 
This testimony, as it relates to the doctrine under considera- 
tion, is in my view complete. That Christ is truly and essen- 
tially Gop has, if I mistake not, been sufficiently evinced; and 
also that he appeared in this world a Man in the absolute and 
perfect sense. This account of his character will be advan- 
tageously elucidated by a summary comparison of the represetts 
hii made of him in both these characters. 


As God it is said, | As Man it is said, | 

» That he is God, the true God, || That he was an Infant, a 
the mighty God, the great God, | Child, a Man, a Carpenter, the 
Jehovah, I am, ait Emmanuel, son of Joseph and Mary, and 
&e. That his goings forth were || the brother, or cousin german, 
from of old, from everlasting ;|}of James and Joses. That 
that he was in the’ beginning ;|}he was born in the reign of 
set up'from everlasting, or ever || Herod the Great, and of the 
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the earth was, &c. That he was 
in the beginning with God; re- 
jJoicing alway before him; pre- 
sent, when he prepared the hea- 
vens, and laid the foundations 
of the earth ; and possessed. of 


glory with him before ever the |j 


world was. - pO 
With reference to his great- 

ness as God, united to man, it is 

said, that Gabriel predicted his 


birth, an Angel declared to the || 
Shepherds of Bethlehem, that he | 


was born, and a chow of the 
Heavenly Host sung together 
his natal hymn. 

That he is the same yester- 
day, to-day, and for ever. 

That all things are his; that 


he upholds them by the word of 


his power, and that they were 
made for him, and by him. 


That he is Lord of All things, | 


of Angels, Principalities, and 
Powers ; and will subdue, and 
is able to subdue, all things unto 


himself, and put all opposition | 


under his feet; and that his 
throne and dominion are for 
ever and ever. 

That he was originally rich 
in the possession of all things; 
and the continual delight of his 
Father in the heavens; where 
the Angels ‘unceasingly wor- 
shipped him. 

That at the close of this world, 


he will come in the clouds of 


heaven with power and great 
glory, and with all his holy An- 
gels; will summon the dead 
from their graves ;- will gather 
all nations before the throne of 
his glory; will judge both An- 
gels and men according to their 
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Roman Emperor dugustus Ca- 
Sr. alew 

That he was born in Judeay 
in Bethlehem, the city of Da- 
vid; in the stable of an Inn; 
and was cradled in a manger. ~ 

That he was refused a place 
in the Inn, forgotten in the Sta- 
ble, and unfurnished even with 


the ordinary comforts, provid- 


ed for the children of peasants. 
That he grew while a Child, 
really and perceptibly, in wis- 
dom and stature, and in favour 
with God and man; and there- 
fore changed, day by day; and 
that through his life. ‘ 
That he had not where to lay 
his head, and was sustained, 
without any property’ of. his 


‘own, by the bounty of his. dis- 


ciples; and at times, of others. 
That he was subject to the 
Jewish aid Roman Govern- 


‘ment, paid tribute, and per- 


formed all the usual duties of a 
child to his parents, and of a 
subject to his ruler; and was 
exposed to the direct assaults 
and temptations of the Devil. — 
That for our sakes he be- 
came poor, afflicted, despised, 
and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows and acquainted with 
grief; lightly esteemed, hated, 
and persecuted. sah 
‘That he was betrayed by 
Judas’; seized by the Roman 
soldiers; brought before. the 
Sanhedrim ; judged; condemn- 
ed to death ; again brought be-: 
fore Pilate, judged, and con- 
demned ; buffeted; crowned 
with thorns; mocked ;. spit 


upon; scourged; nailed to. — 
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works ; will punish the wicked | 


with an everlasting destruction 


from the glory of his power; 


will conduct the righteous into 
heaven; and will cause them 
to live, and reign, with him for 
ever and ever. 

Finally, in his divine charac- 
ter it is said, that he was in the 
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the cross; and carried to the 
tomb. | | 

But that having emptied him- 
self, and taken upon him the 
form of a servant, he was born 
in the likeness of men; and be- 
ing found in fashion as a man, 
he became obedient unto death, 
even the death of the cross. — 


form of God, and thought it no 
robbery to be equal with God. 


_ At the close of this wonderful career he was raised from the 
dead. He himself informs us, that he laid down his own life vo- 
luntarily, and that no one was able to take it out of his hands. He 
also informs us, that he himself took it up again. Accordingly, he 
rose from the grave on the third day; and, after conversing fami- 
liarly with his disciples, concerning the things pertaining to the 
_ kingdom of God, forty days, he ascended to Heaven in a cloud of 

glory, attended by the Heavenly host ; entered the world of glory in 

triumph ; and sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high: or, 
as itis elsewhere expressed, This man, after he had offered one sacri- 
fice for sins, sat down for ever on the right hand of God. At his name, 
henceforth, every knee is required to bow, of things in Heaven, and 
things in earth, and things under the earth; and every tongue to 
confess, that he is the Lord, or Sovereign of all things, to the | 
glory of God the Father. The throne of infinite dominion ts ac- 
cordingly, and appropriately, styled the throne of God and the 
_ Lamb. Before this throne, the four living ones cry, Holy, holy, 
holy, Lord God Almighty, who wast, and who art, and who art to 
come. The four-and-twenty Elders, cast their crowns, at his feet 
and say, Thou art worthy, O Lord! to receive glory, and honour, 
and power, for thou hast created all things, and for thy pleasure. 
they are, and were created. And the multitude of Angels round 
about the throne, and the living ones, and the Elders, say with a 
loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb that was slain to receive power, and 
riches, and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and 
blessing ; and every creature which is in Heaven, on the earth, under 

‘the earth, and in the sea, is heard, saying, Blessing, and honour, 

‘and glory, and power, be unto'him that sitteth on the throne, and 
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unto the Lamb, for ever and ever. To this divine ascription, the 
four Living Ones subjoin their solemn Amen. D. 
On this comparative view of the wonderful subject, unde con- 
sideration, I make the following remarks. 
ist. It is evident to the least consideration, that the things, whick 


_ are here said of Christ, are exceedingly unlike each other. So unlike 


are they, that, if we suppose two beings to be the subjects of ho- 
liness; their characters cannot be more different from each other, 
than the things, are, which are here declared concerning Christ. 

Let any man attempt to describe two, the most distant, cha- 
racters of two, the most distant, holy beings ; and he will find him- 
self. unable to place them farther asunder, than these two charac- 
ters of Christ are placed. Therefore, . 

Qdly. These two characters cannot be given to any sei pos- 
sessed of a simple nature. 

That they are all truly said, will not be here called in question. 
If we suppose the person, of whom they are said, to be only God ; 
we shall be obliged either to say, with the Sabellians, that Christ 
was no other than God manifesting himself in one particular form ; 
or, with the Patripassians, that the Father lived here, suffered, 
and died, as aman; or, with the Docetae, that Christ was God 
only; that his appearance as a man was an illusion; that he had 
a visionary body; and suffered only in appearance and pretence ; 
while Judas Iscariot, or some other — was crucified in his 
stead. » | 

It is plainly sepeible’ sing the same simple being should Ja 
set up from everlasting, be the Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the ending; and yet be born in Judea, in the reign of Herod 
the Great: Be the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever; and yet 
inerease in wisdom, and in favour with God and man: Create all 
things visible and invisible ; and yet be made of a woman: be the 


-Lawgiver to the Universe; and yet be made wnder the Law : Up+ 


hold all things by the word of his power ; and yet bea petitioner 
for the daily supplies of his wants, and the protection of his per- 
son: Possess all things, and yet have not where to lay his head: 
Know all things, and yet not know as, if we adopt the common 
interpretation, we must suppose he did not know, the time of the’ 
destruction of Jerusalem: Be the final Judge and Rewarder of the 
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quick and the dead, and yet be tried, condemned, and executed 
by men: and be in the form of God, and justly think tt no robbery to 
be equal with God, and yet be a servant, a man, and a frail and dy- 
ing man. 1) Care 
But all these things, and innumerable others, ‘substantially of 
the same nature, in both respects, are declared concerning Christ. 
All, also, are declared by God himself. They are, therefore, 
true; and true, in the natural, obvious sense. Of course, they 
are worthy of all acceptation. : 
‘It follows, then; that Christ is, notwithstanding the sneers of 
Unitarians, God and Man. In the language of the Scriptures, 
The Word became flesh, and dwelt among us. Yet, humble as 
were the station and circumstances in which he appeared, we are 
able still to behold his glory, the glory as of the only begotten of 
the FaTHer. 
» 3dly.. There are three important facts, riisoneleed “concerning 
Christ, in which he differs wholly from all created beings, and which 
merit the attentive consideration of every serious man. 

1. He always taught in his own name ; even when altering, and 
annulling, the acknowledged Word of God. 
_. Christ came, to change the Mosaic system into the Christian ; 
and accordingly substituted the latter for the former. In every 
part of this employment He taught in his own name. The pre- 
ceding Prophets had uniformly introduced their Instructions with 
Thus saith the Lord; Thus saith Jehovah. Christ immediately 
after addressing his consolations to his disciples by way of pre- 
face, introduces his Sermon on the Mount in the following man- 
ner. Think not that am come to destroy the Law or the Prophets : 
that is, the system of Religion in the Old Testament: I am noi 
come to destroy, but to fulfil. For verily I say unto you, &c. This 
phraseology he repeats every where throughout this Sermon, and 
throughout the Gospel. Not once does he say, Thus saith the 
Lord, during his Ministry; nor teach with any authority except 
his own. Now it is evident, that the authority, which he actual- 
ly assumed, was equal in his view, and in the view of the Scrip- 
tures, to that, which sanctioned the declarations of the Old Tes- 
tament; because he changes, and annuls, both the doctrines and 
the precepts of the Old Testament. at his pleasure. 
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“In the same manner’ when he appeared unto St.Paul in the 
way to Damascus, after informing Paul, that he was Jesus, whom 
he persecuted, he commissioned him to preach the’ Gospel to the 
Gentiles, and sent him as his Apostle to’ Agi ey xin own autho- 
rity, without appealing to any other. a 

As, therefore, the authority, assumed in these cases, 1s equiva- 
lent to that, by which the Old Testament was i rp eee fore i 
rightfully assumed it, was God. ‘ 

The same authority, also, Christ assumed, and exhibited, ge- 
nerally, when he wrought overage 3 and he never spit ve mention 
of any other. 8 

2. The Apostles uniformly spindle to the eer of Christ in 
their preaching and miracles. 

In the name of Jesus Christ, says St. Peter to the mi peat abn, 
rise up, and walk. ) +P 

By what power, said the Sanhedrim to Peter and his companions, 
or by what name, have you done this? that is, healed the impotent 
man? Beit known unto you all, answered the Apostle, and to a 

the people of Israel, that by the name of Jesus Christ of Nazaret ' 

whom ye crucified, whom God raised from the dead, even by him 
doth this man stand here before you whole. /Eneas, said Peter, 
Jesus Christ maketh thee whole. All authority, says our Saviour, 
as delivered to me in Heaven and in Earth. As my Father hath 
sent me, so send T you. 

Under this commission the Apostles preached, and acted; and 
in multiplied instances have declared to us, that it was the autho- 
rity of God. 


- A single declaration of this sort will suffice for them all. Mark 
xvi. 20, And they went forth, and preached every where, the Lord 


working with them, and confirming the gg with signs following. , 
Amen. 
3. In the Revelation of St. John, it ts to be observed, Christ re- 


ceives the praises of the Heavenly host, both singly and in Phy ve, 


tion with the Father, but never unites in them. 

Neither Christ, nor.the Holy Spirit, is ever called upon ‘to per 
form the great duty of all creatures to praise God, or to pray to 
Him. Both these duties Christ performed as a man, when here 
on earth: but he js never exhibited as performing the duty of 
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praise in Heaven. All other virtuous beings are exhibited as 
making this their constant worship, and a prime part of their 
duty. But amid all their ascriptions of praise to God, Christ is 
no where exhibited as uniting with them in this duty ; in itself so 
delightful to a virtuous mind, and so_ naturally and obviously ob- 
ligatory on every rational being. The whole multitude of saints 
and angels, with the four living ones at their head, join, without 
exception, in the Heavenly song; Blessing, and honour, and glo- 
ry, and power, be unto Him that sitteth on the throne. But the 
only part, ever attributed to Christ, is to be united, in receiving 
the ascription, together with Him that sitteth on the throne: for 
the ascription is made to Him that sitteth on the throne, and to the 
Lamb, for ever and ever*. : 

Ihave now finished the observations, which I aetcndad to make 
concerning this interesting subject ; and exhibited what appears 
to me to be the true meaning of the remarkable phraseology in 

the text. God sending his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, 
and of other similar passages found in the Scriptures: such as, 
The word was made flesh; The seed of David according to the 
flesh; Of whom, as concerning the flesh, Christ came; Christ is 
come inthe flesh, &c. 
I shall now conclude the discourse with the following | 


REMARKS. 


Ist. This doctrine teaches us, in the strongest manner, the conde- 
scension of Christ. is 

In this light it is considered by St. Paul in that memorable 
passage, Phil. ii. 5, &c. Let this mind be in you, which was also in 
Christ Jesus ; Who, being in the form of God, thought it not robbe- 
ry to be equal with God; But made himself of no reputation, and 
took upon him the form of a Servant, and was made in the likeness 
of mene. | 

No subject presents to us so wonderful an example of conde- 
scension, as the incarnation of Christ: Nor could any fact fill 
our minds with the same astonishment, were it not, that we have 


~ 


cus peetuen! * Rev. v. 13. 
Vou. I. 26 
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been accustomed to hear it repeated from the cradle, and, like 
the state of the weather, rendered an object of perpetual familiar- 
ity; a thing, almost of course, in the ordinary current of our 
thoughts; by unceasing inculcation. ‘ 
From these causes, we pass it without serious attention, and. 
even when we dwell upon it, scarcely realize its nature. The 
impressions, which it makes on the mind, resemble those, made 
on the eye of such, as have been long accustomed to them, by @ 
delightful landscape, a stupendous cataract, or a mountain, which 
loses its summit in the clouds. At the view of these, a stranger 
is fixed in exquisite delight; and has all his thoughts engrossed, 
and his emotions absorbed, by the wonderful scene. No lan- 
guage will in his view serve to describe, and no picture to image, 
on the one hand the beauty, or on the other the sublimity, of these 
illustrious objects. ‘To do them justice’ in his representations, 
and to spread fairly before others the views, formed of them by 
his own mind, he will labour in thought, select and refuse, alter- 
nately, the language which offers itself, and will at last sit down, 
discouraged, without a hope of being able to render his concep- 
tions visible to other eyes, or to do any thing like justice to what 
was so magnificent in the view of his own. Those, in the mean 
time, who have long lived in the neighbourhood of the same ob- 
jects, will, in many, though not indeed in all instances, survey 
them without emotion, and even without attention ; apparently” 
as insensible to the beauty and grandeur, as the horses which 
they ride, or the oxen which they drive. 12a 
Such seem, but too commonly, to be the views, Phrenie by 
most men concerning the incarnation of Christ; and such the in- 
sensibility, with which it is but too generally ie ganideals Even 


Christians, like their predecessors, mentioned in the Gospel, are, _ 


in innumerable instances, fools in this sanity and slow - heart 
to believe, or even to realize. | ehh fii seveighttyy 
But let us, for a momentat least, lay bis ee ‘ives views, 
these eyes which are dull of seeing, these hearts too gross to un- 
derstand. Let us shake off the torpor which benumbs our frame, 
and rouse ourselves to perception and feeling. Let us regard 
this wonderful subject with common justice, ,and common can- 
dour. | stig | vn tomdaoy 
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The glorious Person; who in the Scriptures is. designated by 
the appellation, ‘o Acyog sz @ss, or the Word of God, In the begin- 
nmng created the heavens and the earth; and said, Let there be 
hight, and there was light; Let there be a firmament, and there was 
a firmament. ‘His hand also lighted up the flame of the sun, and 
kindled the stars. He upholds the Universe by the word of lus 
power; and preserves order and regularity throughout all the 
parts of this amazing system. | 
_ Inthe Heavens he shines with inexpressible splendour. On 
the earth he lives, and works, provides and sustains, and satis- 
fies the wants of every living thing. Throughout immensity, He 
quickens into life, action, and enjoyment, the innumerable multi- 
tudes of Intelligent beings. - The universe, which he made, he 
also governs. The worlds, of which it is composed, he rolls 
through the infinite expanse with an Almighty and unwearied 
hand; and preserves them in their respective places, and mo- 
tions, with unerring harmony. From the vast store-house of his 
bounty he feeds, and clothes, the endless millions, whom his hand 
has made; and from the riches of his own unchangeable Mind 
informs the innumerable host of Intelligent creatures with ever- 
improving virtue, dignity, and glory. To all these he allots the 
respective parts, which they are qualified to act in the boundless 
system of good, which his wisdom contrived, and his power has 
begun to. execute; furnishes them with the means of being use- 
ful in his eternal kingdom ; and thus prepares them to be amiable 
and excellent in his sight, and instruments of perpetually increas- 
ing*good to each other. 

_At the head of this great kingdom he sits upon a throne high 
and lifted up, far exalted above all heavens; surveys with an,in- 
tuitive view, and with divine complacency, the amazing work 
which his voice has called into being; and beholds it increasing 
without intermission in happiness, wisdom, and virtue, and ad- 
vancing, with a regular PRDETeRED towards consummate glory and 
perfection. _ 

_ Although he ts not worshipped, as though he nate any thing, 
seeing he giveth unto all life, and breath, and all things ; Yet be- 
fore him Angels bow and veil their faces. The four Living ones 
rest not day nor nght, crying, Holy, holy, holy, Lord God Almigh. 
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sy, who wast, and who art; and who-art to come. And: the whole 
multitude of the heavenly host, the number, of whom is ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand, and thousands of thousands, unite in. the 
everlasting song, Blessing, and honour, and glory; and power, be 
unio Lim that sitteth svat ithe i ote and unto the erent for ever 
and. ever. . ii al noi! point batt 
From neta pareve ndight of : elie ana sblepjo paid , this 
Divine Person, passing all the hounds between’ Gop and Man, 
between the Infinite Mind and lifeless: matter, united: himself to 
man who is but @ worm } assumed to himself :a‘human soul, and’a 
human body’; and ‘ina manner, incomprehensible by us, and not 
improbably by all other creatures, became thenceforth God-Man, 
lasapareliy united in one most wonderfuland mysterious Person: 
Of this singular act the end was-not less glorious, than the’ act 
itself was amazing. It was to savea race of rebellious: creatures; 
whom he needed not, from-misery and:ruin ;: of creatures, whom 
with a word he could have returned to their original nothing, and 
whose places with another word: he could have filled with equal 
or greater numbers, at his pleasure:;)all obedient, faithful, and 
happy. . I shall not, however, dwellon this subject-at: the pres 
sent time. Occasions still more appropriate. will hereafter: bring 
it up to. view. The single point, on which I would now ‘insist, is 
the infinite condescension of Christ... This glorious person hum= 
bles himself, to behold the things, which are done under the sun. 
How much more when he came from his high and holy place to 
dwell beneath that sun, and take up his residence:on his foot-stool ! 
All. this, however, he was pleased to.do.: He emptied himself, 
took upon eanenee the — of a& nt and was bornin the likeness 
of men. . lon af md Mt en Miesitsd if 
What were nae ‘views, isieich Angels foiftved of this new and 
astonishing event?) , Easily may we imagine, thatoall Heaven 
was Jost in. wonder, and buried in silence, to behold this transi- 
tion from infinite glory to supreme) humiliation, from: the throne 
of the, ‘Universe, to. a tenement.of clay.) How instinctively 
ought we, uniting with Angels» in the same views — the same 
emotions, to behold, wonder, andiadore! sider weneaw ond 26 Mi 
_Qdly.. What a pattern of condescension is here seo often 
aur imitations St. Pau makes.this practical use. of the doctrine 
Z 
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under consideration. Let the same mind be in yous ec rij to the 
Philippians, which was also in Christ. 

Condescension is here enforced on the race of Sint with an au- 
thority, and example, literally infinite. The divine Wisdom dic- 
tated the condescension of Christ’; and the divine Goodness car- 
ried it into execution. In it we see the manner, in which the In- 
finite Mind is pleased to act ; and which boundless Excellence ap- 
proves, and loves. This, then, is'a character and conduct, to 
which-we are urged by the highest of all considerations, the ap- 
probation, and example, of God.» Would we; then, be like God; 
would we be perfect as He is perfect ; would we obtain his ap- 
probation ; would we inherit the blessings, which He confers on 
those, who are approved by him, would we become really excel- 
lent and lovely; we: shall give ali diligence, that the same mind 
may be in-us, which was also in Christ. We shall condescend to 

men of low degree; be meek and lowly of heart ; be satisfied 
with humble stations, offices, and employments ; ‘and feel, that 
ho human interest is beneath our notice, and no human business 
unfit for us to perform, when we:are called to perform it, and 
when others by the performance can om "sr pr aga to vir- 
tue, or made happy. > ci! CF  SHtd TNS 
_ But how different is the usual priest rid the prevailing cha- 
racter, of Man.» All men sigh to be rich; and none are content- 
_ed.with:humble circumstances. All den pant to be great; and 
none are satisfied with a lowly condition. The rich despise the 
poor; the great trample on the small. When we become rich, 
we sigh for additional riches. When we become great, we toil, 
and watch, and weary ourselves through life, to become greater. 
All, beneath us in these mere accidents, we overlook, contemm 
insult, and stile the dirt and scum of the earth. ° st 
Christ, on'the contrary, became, aadlentdarilf) not only a man, 
_ buta:poor man ;a lowly man; the son of a carpenter; humble 
im his station» without place, or power, or wealth; and perfectly 
satisfied ito -be»without them all. His friends, his disciples, his 
Apostles,’ were selected from the poor and lowly.s ; and he alleged 
it as one unanswerable proof of his Messiahship, that by him the 
poor had the Gospel preached unto them. This was the character 
of Him, whom Angels worship, and whom the Universe obeys. 
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Christ descended to these lowly men, and to these humble 
circumstances, from the throne of the heavens. Shall not we, 
then, be willing to let ourselves down from the side, or even the 
summit, of our mole-hill, to visit our fellow-emmets at the bot- 
tom? How small the descent at the utmost? How silly, how 
base, how contradictory to common sense, the pride, which re- 
fuses to make it? | 

Often, very often, the men, whom we Bestine as greatly be- 
neath us, are better, wiser, and more excellent in the sight of 
God, than ourselves. Always we are odious to him, and con- 
temptible in the eye of Reason, for this very pride. Let every 
proud man, then, feel, that for this very character, which he so. 
fondly cherishes, he is hateful in the sight of God, and justly con- 
temptible in that of men; that the character, which he despises, 
is the very character in which Christ chose to appear; and that 
the men, whom he treats with abuse and insolence, are of that 
wery class, out of which Christ selected his friends and Apostles. 


a 


a SERMON XLIIL. 


COVENANT OF REDEMPTION. 


Isaran lili. 10—12. 


When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin, he shall see his 


~ 


_ seed; he shall prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord 
shall prosper in his hand. He shall see of the travail of his 
_ soul, and shall be satisfied: by his knowledge shall my righteous . 


Servant justify many ; for he shall bear their iniquities. There- 
fore will I divide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide 
the spoil with the strong ; because he hath poured out his soul 
unto death; and he was numbered with the transgressors; and 
he bare the sin of many, and made intercession for the trans- 
gressors. . 
34 

If his soul shall make a propitiatory sacrifice,he shall see a seed, 
which shall prolong their days ; and the gracious purpose of Jr- 


‘nmovanH shall prosper in his hands. Of the travail of his soul he 


shall see (the fruit) and be satisfied: by the knowledge of him 
shall my Servant justify many ; for the punishment of their ini- 
quities he shall bear. Therefore will J distribute to him the many 
for his portion; and the mighty people shall he share for his 
spoil: because he poured out his Soul unto death, and was num- 
bered with the transgressors: and he bare the sin of many ; and 
made intercession for the transgressors.” 
LowrTn. 


In the first chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul 
declares, that God hath chosen us in Christ, before the foundation 
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of the world ; having predestinated us to the adoption of children, 
by Jesus Christ, to himself; according to the good pleasure of his 
will ; tothe praise of the glory of his grace, wherein he hath made us 
accepted in the Beloved. 

The manner, in which this transaction took place, and in which 
the purposes of it were accomplished, is recorded in the text, 
The Person, who speaks in the text, is unquestionably Gop the 
Father ; as is evident from the fact, that he calls Christ in the 
11th verse my Servant. The Context, as you well know, is an 
eminent and remarkable prophecy concerning the birth, life, and 
sufferings of Christ ; and has been acknowledged as such, so far 
as my information pe by both the Jewish and Christian 
churches universally, in every age, since it was written. Al- 
most the whole of it is occupied by an account of his humilia- 
tion and sufferings, described with such a degree of minuteness, 
and exactness as to wear the appearance rather ofa history, than 
of a prophecy. 

In the text, a covenant is made, on the part of the Speaker, 
with the Person of whom he speaks ; or, on the part of Gop the 
Father, withthe Son. Inthe tenth verse, the first of the text, it 1s 
proposed, conditionally, inthe following terms. When thou shalt 
make his Soul an offering for sin, he shall see his seed; he shall 
prolong his days ; and the pleasure of the Lorn shall prosper in 
his hand. In the translation of Bishop Lowth, which differs from 
the common one only by being more correct and explicit, it is, “ Jf 
his soul shall make a propitriatory sacrifice, he shall see aseed which 
shall prolong their days; and the gracious purpose of Jehovah shail 
prosper inhis hands.” The difference lies, principally, in the se- 
cond clause, “ He shall see a seed, which shall prolong their 
days.’? {t could not, I think, with propriety be promised, as a 
~ reward to Christ for his sufferings, that, in any sense, he should 
prolong his own days; but with the most perfect propriety, that 
he should see a seed, which, in a sense hereafter to be explained, 
should prolong tuE1R days, The days of Him, who is the same 
yesterday, to-day, and for ever ; the Alpha and the Omega, the be- 
ginning and the ending, could not in any sense be prolonged in 
consequence of his sufferings, or of any other possible event. 
The word his, supplied by the Translators, is supplied errone- 
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ously: since in the present translation it presents a meaning, 
which plainly cannot be admitted. The justice of these remarks 
will be further evident from the repetition of the same covenant 
in the eleventh verse. He shall see of the travail of his Soul’; 
that is, as explained by Lowth, “ Of the travail of his Soul he shall 


seethe fruit and be satisfied ;? By his knowledge, or as Lowth more 


correctly renders it, “ By the knowledge of him, shall my Servant 
justify many.” The justification of the many, here spoken of, 
connected with its consequences, is the very reward, promised in 
the preceding verse, in the words, He shall see a seed, which shall 
prolong their days: and here the reward, promised, is no other, 

than the justification and consequent eternal life of those, who showll 
become interested in his death. 

Still further is this interpretation evinced to be just by the re- 
petition of the promise in the twelfth verse ; or third of the text; 
Therefore I will divide him a portion with the great, and he shall 
divide the spoil with the strong ; because he hath poured out his 
soul unto death ; or,as more happily rendered by Bishop Lowth, 
Therefore Twill weed sbiee to him the many for his portion; and the 
mighty people shall he share for his spoil, because he poured out his 
soul unto death. ‘It is not true, that Christ has a portion divided 
to him with the great, or a spoil divided to him with the strong. 
He trod the wine-press alone, and of the people there was none with 
him. Nor is there any one to share with him the reward of 
his sufferings: but he was alone in the sufferings, and the reward, 
alike. Accordingly, in the Septuagint this passage is rendered, 
“ For this cause shall he receive many Sor his inheritance, and shall 
share spoils of the strong.” 

Finally, the same thing is abundantly evinced in Psalm Ixxxix; 
where, also, the same covenant is recorded, Once have I'sworn 
by n my holiness, that I will not lie unto David. His seed shall en- 
dure for ever, and his throne as the sun before me. And again, 
His seed also will I make to endure for ever, and his throne as the 
days of Heaven. ‘It is to be observed, that in all these passages 
the reward, promised to Christ, consists in giving persons to him; 
as seed ; the many ; the mighty people. ‘These are undoubtedly 
no other than the general assembly and church of the first born ; 
styled elsewhere thé children of Gov; Title children; sons and 

Vor II. 27 
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daughters. They are his own people; those, in whom he has a 
peculiar property; persons justified, who in this manner have 
become his portion; his spoil; his seed. The reward of his suf- 
ferings, ere promised, is to consist of these. 

It is not, however, to consist in the persons only, but in their 
circumstances also. It is not promised, merely, that they shall be 
given to him as a possession, but that they shall be given to him 
in a peculiar manner; attended with one circumstance, at least, 
which in. the eye of the Promiser was considered, as materially 
important to the nature of the gift. He shall see a seed, which 
shall prolong their days: or, as in the corresponding passage, 
shall endure for ever. ‘The meaning of this phraseology is to be - 
sought in the use of it, in parallel passages, found in the Scrip- 
tures. In the 15th Psalm, David inquires, Lorn, who shall 
abide in thy tabernacle ? who shall dwell in thy holy hill ? and imme- 
diately answers, He that walketh uprightly, and worketh righteous- 
ness. Inthe 49th Psalm and 12th verse, he says of the wicked, 
That, beng in honour, they abide not, but are like the beasts that 
perish. Inthe 125th Psalm and Ist verse, he says, They that 
trust in the Lorp shall be as mount Zion, which cannot be removed, 
but abideth for ever. In John 10th and 15th, our Saviour saith to 
his disciples, If ye keep my commandments, ye shall abide in my 
love, evenas I have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in 
his love. In 1st of John 2d and 17th, it is said, 4nd the world 
passeth away, and the lust thereof; but he that doeth the will of 
Gop abideth for ever. In Psalm 102d and 28th, it is said, The chil- 
dren of thy servants shall continue, and their seed shalt be jab piéte: 
ed before thee. cena 

We are now prepared to settle the cieahiid of the dlergine un- 
der consideration. To prolong their days, To endure for ever, is 
to abide in the tabernacle of Gon, in his holy hill, in the heavens; 
to abide in the love of Christ, as he abides in his Father's love, for 
ever: to abide, whenthe World has passed away, and the lust there- 
of: to be established before Gon, or in his presence. ~In a word, 
it is to dwell for ever in heaven, amid the enjoyments of a happy 
immortality. This is what the Scriptures consider as abiding, en- 
during, and being established ; whenever this language is applied — 
tomen. In opposition to this, the wicked are said to be cut off; 
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and to perish; to be as the grass, to be destroyed, to be no more ; 
and their candle is said to go out. This part of the promise; then, 
is no other, than that the seed of Christ shall enjoy a blessed eter- 
nity. 

In the passages, quoted from the 89th Psalm, an additional 
promise is made in the same covenant. It is there said, that his 
seed shall endure for ever, and his throne, that is, his dominion over 
them particularly, as the days of heaven. 'The same thing is also 
covenanted, in different phraseology, in Isaiah ix. 6th and 7th. 
For unto us a child is born, unto us a sonis given; and the go- 
vernment shall be upon his shoulder ; and his name shall be called 
Wonderful, Counsellor, the Mighty Gon, the Father of the everlast- 
ing age, and the Prince of Peace. And of the increase of his go- 
vernment, and peace, there shall be no end. Here we are taught. 
that, of the increase of the government of Christ, that is, of its 
splendour and glory, and of the peace, or prosperity, of his sub- 
jects, accomplished by it, there shall beno end: in other words. 
that the glory of his government, and the wna of his church, 
shall increase for_ever. 

The condition, on his part, to which these rewards are promis- 
ed, is that he shall make his Soul an offering for sin; or a propi- 
tiatory sacrifice. Another condition is also specified, as the pro- 
curing cause of the reward, in the last verse: and therefore was 
undoubtedly included, although not expressed, in the two former 
verses. This is, that he made intercession for the transgressors. 

In this passage, then, we have the substance of the Mediation 
of Christ, drawn out in the essential particulars: his humiliation, 
atonement, and intercession. The reward also, that is, the great 
object, which was his inducement to undertake this Mediation, is 
distinctly expressed: viz. that he should see a seed, which should 
prolong their days, and that the gracious purpose of JEHovan 
should prosper in his hands. This in the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
by St. Paul styled the joy, set before him; that is, set before him 
‘in this promise, or covenant; for which, he informs us, Christ en- 
dured the cross, and despised the shame. 

In the text, also, we are taught the means, by which, on their 
“part, mankind become his seed, expressed in the following decla- 
Yation: By the knowledge of him shall my Servant justify many. 
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By the knowledge of Christ here, we are unquestionably to un- 
derstand that knowledge of Gop the Father, and Jesus Christ, 
whom’ he hath sent, which in John 17th and 3d he declares to 
be life eternal ; and which in the 8th verse he speaks of as being 
the same with evangelical faith. They have known surely, that I 
have come out from thee; and they have believed, that thou didst 
send me. By this faith, as you well know, we are abundantly de- 
clared in the Scriptures, to be justified. The declaration of Paul 
to Peter, when, at Antioch, he separated himself from the Gentiles, 
through fear of them that were of the circumcision, and was therefore 
to be blamed, may stand in the place of all other passages, on this. 
point, We, who are Jews, and not sinners of the Gentiles, knowing 


that a man ts not justified by the works of the Law, but by the farth— 
of Jesus Christ, even we, have believed in Jesus Christ, that we 


nmught be justified by the faith of Christ, and, not by the works of 
the Law: for by the works of the law no flesh shall be justified. 
The faith of the Gospel is, therefore, the knowledge, by which, tt 
ts said in the text, Christ shall justify many. ‘The reason why, 
it is called knowledge here, and elsewhere, is, that it involves 
views so just, extensive, and firmly established concerning 
this glorious Person: Whereas, in the same mind no such views 
existed, antecedently to the exercise of this faith. For Christ, 
like every other spiritual object, can on be spiritually dis- 
cerned. om 

All these things, also, are exhibited to us in the form of a cove- 
nant. To this covenant, as to every other, there are two par- 
ties; Gop, who promises; and his Servant, who was to justify 
many. A condition is specified, to which is annexed a promise 
of reward. The condition is, that Christ should make his séul 
an offering for sin, and make intercession for the transgressors ; 
or, in other words, execute the whole office of .a Priest for man- 


kind. The reward is, that he should receive the many for his | 
portion, and that they should prolong their days, or endure for ever. 
It is remarkable, that this covenant, on the part of Gop the Fa- 


ther, like that, made with Noah, and that, made with Abraham, 
and various others recorded in the Scriptures, is in the, 89th 
Psalm exhibited, as a promissory oath. Once have I sworn by my 


one 
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holiness, that I will not lie unto David 3 Ms seed shall endure for 
ever, and his throne as long as the Sun. 

I have dwelt minutely on the explanation of this passage of 
Scripture, because I have not seen it discussed in this manner ; 
or with a reference to what is the main subject of it; and be- 
cause I believed, that a minute examination was necessary to a 
distinct and satisfactory knowledge of what is contained in it. 

If this explanation be admitted, the text contains the following 
doctrine. That Gop the Father entered into a Covenant with 
Christ, in which he promised him, on condition that he should be- 
come a Propitiation, and Intercessor, for sinners, as a reward of 
ius labours and sufferings, the future possession of a Church, which 
under his government should be glorious and happy for ever. 

Concerning this Covenant, usually called the Covenant of Re- 
demption, | make the following observations. 

Ist. This: Covenant was made from Eternity. 

In the first chapter of the Epistle to the Ephesians, St. Paul. 
speaking of himself and his fellow-christians, says, Blessed be the 
Gon and Father of our Lorn Jesus Christ, who hath blessed us with 
all spiritual blessings in heavenly places, in, or through Christ, 
according us he hath chosen us in him before the foundation of the 
world, that we should be holy, and without blame, before him in love ; 
having predestinated us unto the adoption of children, by Jesus 
Christ, to himself, according to the good pleasure of his will. In 
this passage St. Paul teaches us, that Gop blesses his Church, 
or Christians, with all spiritual blessings; or, as in the Original, 
with every spiritual blessing ; through Christ, according as he hath 
chosen us in him before the foundation of the world: and that he 
has predestinated us, particularly, unto the adoption of children un- 
to himself, through Christ also. This choice of his church, then. 
this predestination of it to the adoption of children through Christ. 
existed before the foundation of the world. - But this choice, this 
predestination of the church to the adoption of children unto him- 
self, through Christ, is the very same thing which, in another 
form, is declared in the text. ‘The covenant, mentioned in the 
text, was therefore a transaction, existing before the foundation 
of the world; or, as this phraseology uniformly means in the 
Scriptures, from Eternity. 


cage 
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The text itself was written seven hundred years before Christ. 

It will not be supposed, that the transaction recorded in it, was 

_ then first admitted into the counsels of Gop; or that he, with 
whom is no variableness, nor shadow of turning, changed his mind 
in the days of Jsaiah concerning this mighty object. If any per- 
son should be at a loss concerning this fact, let him remember, 
that this covenant contains the very same promises, which were 
made to David, Abraham, and our first parents; to all of whom 
the same wonderful transaction was, in terms less explicit, dis- 
closed. The transaction itself, and the objects which it involved, 
were unquestionably the most important parts of the providence 
of Gop towards this world. It cannot, therefore, be believed, 
that it was left unprovided for, when the system was originally 
formed. Undoubtedly it was the object, which was chiefly in 
view, in the providence of Gop, and was an original part of the 
system. Accordingly, St. Peter says, concerning Christ, that he 
was foreordained before the foundation of the world; and St. John 

~ calls him the Lamb, slain from the foundation of the world ; and 

Christ himself, at the day of Judgment, styles the state of glory - 

and happiness, destined for the righteous, the kingdom, prepared 

from the foundation of the world. owas ye blessed of my Father, 

inherit the kingdom, prepared for you from the foundation of the 

' world. But this kingdom, and the Church, h, which inherits it, 1s 
the very subject of the covenant, contained in the text. 

Qdly. This covenant was the basis, on which was founded the 
whole system of providential dispensations towards the Church. 

Out of this covenant arose the Mediation of Christ; his incar- 
nation, life, preaching, miracles, humiliation, sufferings, and glo- _ 
rification. Out of this covenant arose the Mission of the Spirit of | 
Grace; whe came into the world, to execute the purposes of 
Christ’s redemption. Out of this covenant arose the Gospel; or | 
the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, which that Spirit 
taught to the Prophets and Apostles, and which communicates to 
us all the knowledge, which we possess, of the will of Gop, con- 
cerning the salvation of mankind. Out of this covenantarise the — 
renovation and purification. of the human soul; the light, comfort, 
peace, hope, and joy, which it receives in the present world; and, 
in the end, its admission into the heavens. + Finally, out-of this 


* 
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covenant will arise the glory, peace, and happiness, which will 
be found in that pure and exalted world by the whole assembly 
of the first born. All these, and all things pertaining to them, 
result, obviously, from the wonderful transaction, recorded in the 
text. | 
3dly. The Church, thus promised to Christ, as the reward of 
his mediation, is formed of a great multitude of mankind. : 
It will notbe necessary for me to inquire, at the present time, 
either in what manner this multitude will be gathered, or of whom 
it will be composed. It is sufficient for the present purpose, that 
the assertion, which I have made, is expressly contained in the 
text. By the knowledge of him shall my Servant justify Many. 
Twill distribute the Many to him for his portion, and the Mighty 
people, that is,a great multitude, shall he share for his spoil. Ac- 
cordingly, St. John informs us, that he saw in the heavens a great 
multitude, which no man could number, of all nations, and kin- - 
dreds, and people, and tongues, standing before the throne, and be- 
fore the Lamb, clothed with white robes, and palms in their hands ; 
eryaig with a loud voice, and saying, Salvation to our ped who 
sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb. 
 4thly. In this covenant a reward was promised to Christ, suffi- 
étently great to induce him to undergo all the humiliation and suf- 
* ferings of his Mediatorial character. 
This we know by the fact. In accordance with this covenant 
he actually assumed this character, and voluntarily underwent all 
| its suffermgs. But, were we at a loss concerning this subject, 
_ otherwise ; we are directly assured by St. Paul, that Christ for 
the joy, on before him, duped the cross, and despised the shame. 
What the joy of Christ was, he himself has, l apprehend, express- 
_ ly declared to us in the 8th chapter of Proverbs. His words are, 
When he appointed the foundations of the earth, then was I by him, 
as one brought up with him; Iwas daily his delight, rejoicing al- 
way before him; Rejoicing in the habitable part of his earth, and 
my delights were with the Sons of men: that is, with his Church ; 
the glorious reward, which was promised to him from the begin- 
ning. 
From these summary observations, concerning ‘the Covenant 
of Redemption, I derive, by way of inference, the following | 
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REMARKS. 


In the ist place, The salvation of the Church of Gop, that is, 
of all righteous men, was an Original part of the system of sir s 
providence towards the inhabitants of this world. 

If the observations, made in the progress of this discourse, are 
just; then it follows by irresistible consequence, that the salva- 
tion of the righteous, or of all who will be ultimately saved, was 
contemplated, and resolved on, by Gop, from the beginning, or 
from everlasting. It was, also, made the subject of a solemn 
Covenant between the Father andthe Son. It was not, therefore, 
in any sense a thing, which grew out of a contingency ; accord- 
ing to the scheme of Dr. Price and others; a remedy, provided 
for evils unforeseen ; a thing, grafted upon the fall of man, which 
they consider as an accident, springing out of that liberty of con- 
‘tingency, which they suppose indispensable to the free volitions 
of amoral being. St. Paul teaches us, that Gop, the Father, 
created all things by Jesus Christ; to the intent, that now unto 
principalities, and powers, in heavenly places might be known by 
the Church, the manifold wisdom of Gop: According to the eternal 
purpose, which he purposed in Christ Jesus our Lorp. Here it is 
declared to bea part of the eternal purpose of Gop in Jesus Christ, 
to create all things by him, to the intent that, principalities and pow- 
ers might know, by means of the Church, that is, by means of his 
dispensations to the church, the manifold wisdom of Gop. Of 
course, the existence of the Church was an essential part of this 
eternal purpose. Of course also, the existence of the church was 
foreknown, and resolved on, as a part of this purpose. Its ex- 
istence, therefore, was in no sense contingent; in no sense ac- 
_cidental; in no sense dependent on any ae uy which it could 
be prevented. In accordance with this declaration, St. Paul 
says, 2'Tim. i. 9, Who hath saved us, and called us with an holy 
calling, not according to our works, but according to his own pur- 
_ pose, and grace, which was given us, before the world began. In 


this passage Christians are said to be saved according to the pur- — 


pose and grace of Gon, given to them, in the strong figurative lan- 
guage of the Apostle, before the world began; that is, in simpler 
language, resolved on, established for them, given in the counsels 


ae 
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of Gop; so as to be indefeasible by any subsequent event. 
Thus is this passage explained in the corresponding one of Ti- 
tus Ist and 2d, In hope of eternal life, which Gon, that cannot he, 
promised before the world began. Here the grace and salvation, 
said in the passage, last quoted, to be given, is called eternal life, 
and is de¢lared to be promisep before the world began. The 
existence of the Church, the eternal life of its members, and the 
grace, by which that life is attained, were all promised before the 
world began: promised, I apprehend, inthe Covenant, which we 
have been contemplating; and plainly an essential part of the 
providential system, relating immediately to the inhabitants of 
this world. 

Qdly. The salvation of the righteous is Certain. 
If the salvation of the righteous was an original, and essential 
part of the providential system; if it was contemplated, purpos- 
ed, and resolved on; if it was promised to Christ, as the reward 
of his labours and sufferings; if it was the condition on the part 
of the Father in a covenant with the Son; then it is perfectly | 
evident; that it cannot fail; but will certainly be accomplished. 
The language of Gop on this subject is, My counsel shall stand, . 
and Iwill do all my pleasure. - i 

As the salvation of the church is thus certain; the salvation of . 
every righteous man is for the same reason equally certain. A. 
Every righteous man is a part of the church; one of the Many, 
thus promised to Christ in the covenant of Redemption, and as-- 
sured of the certain attainment of eternal life by the unchangea- 
ble promise of Gop. Let no such man indulge a moment’s ap- 
prehension, that he shall be forgotten of Gop, either in this life, 
or in death, or at the resurrection, or at the judgment, or at the 
final entrance of the Church into Heaven. He, who has given @ 
cup of cold water to a disciple, in the name of a disciple; he, who 
has consecrated iwo mites to the service of Gop; he, who has 
willingly befriended the least of Christ’s brethren is absolutely 
eertain of his reward. 

3dly. We are taught by this doctrine, that the Mediation of 
Christ furnishes a complete foundation for our acceptance with Gon. 

~The Mediation of Christ was the condition of our acceptance, 

which Gop himself propesed, and proceeding from his own good 

Vou. I. 28 
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pleasure. It was, therefore, originally, and absolutely, pleasing 
to him. He is the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. It will, 
of course, be alway, and equally, pleasing. We are not, there- 
fore, left to the necessity of debating, or even inquiring, whether 
the satisfaction of Christ is sufficient for all men, that is, whether 
there is a quantum of merit, mathematically estimated ; on which 
every man may rely, because it is so great, as to rise to any de- 
finite, or supposed limit. Independently of all discussions of this 
nature, every man is assured, that, if he is interested in this co- 
venant by becoming one of the seed, or followers, of Christ, by 
possessing that knowledge, or faith, which is the condition of jus- 
tification; he will certainly, also, be accepted of Gon; as wea 
one of laet whom this promise included. 

The number, and the greatness, of the sins, committed by any 
man, and the degree of guilt, which he has accumulated, however 
discouraging, or overwhelming, it may prove inthe hour of deep 
contrition, ought in no wise to persuade the penitent to doubt, 

~ even for a moment, of the sufficiency of Christ as an expiation 
for him. One sin, only, is mentioned in the Scriptures, as ad- 
mitting of no-atonement: viz. blasphemy against the Holy Ghost. 
Others are indeed exhibited as peculiarly dangerous ; because, ac- 
quiring peculiar strength by habit, they conduct men, with few ex- 

' ceptions, to final impenitence and immoveable hardness of heart. 
But none of these is declared to be in itself, beyond the reach of | 

- forgiveness. For the sin against the Holy Ghost, repentance 
never existed. He therefore, who has good reason to believe, 
that he is the subject of faith in the Redeemer, and repentance 

’ towards Gop, has equal reason to believe, that his sins are blot- 
ted out, and his soul accepted, through the atonement of Christ ; 
sufficient for him, and for all others who are like him. 

With the same confidence may the anxious, trembling sinner. 
rely on the same righteousness as the ground of his own future 
acceptance with Gop. The language of Gop on this subject is, 
Him that cometh unto me, that is, in this manner, will I in no wise 
cast out. The sole concern of every sinner ought, therefore, te 
be the attainment of this evangelical character; the very thing, 
which is intended by coming to Gop; and not curious inquiries, 
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nor anxious doubts, concerning a point, 50 easily settled in this 
manner, and so clearly decided by the Scriptures. : 

Athly. The salvation of the Church is here shown to be an object 
of inestimable greatness and importance. 

It has, I trust, been proved, that this event was a primary part 
of the providential system of God towards mankind, and the sub- 
ject of a solemn covenant between the Father and the Son in the 
ages of Eternity. For the accomplishment of it, as one primary 
object, this world was created; and a mysterious and most won- 
derful system of Providence carried into execution. For the ac- 
complishment of it the Son of God condescended to be born, to 
lead a life of humiliation and suffering, to die on the cross, and 
to be buried in the tomb. For the accomplishment of it he rose 
again from the dead on the third day; ascended into Heaven; 
sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high; and makes 
an unceasing and effectual intercession. For the same end the 
Spirit of Truth came into the world on a divine and benevolent 
mission ; and here renews and purifies the souls of men, and con-— 
ducts them to the heavenly world. For the same end the world itself 
will be consumed with fire; the visible heavens pass away with @ 
great noise; they that are in the graves hear the voice of the Son 
of God, and come forth; the judgment be set; angels and men 
be tried, and sentenced to their respective ieeiicen 5 new heavens» 
and a new earth be created, wherein righteousness shall dwell for - 
éver: while, at the same time, the ransomed of the Lord shali re- 
turn, and come to Zion with songs, and everlasting joy upon their 
heads: they shall obtain joy and gladness, arma sorrow and nnn 
shall flee away. 

Each of these things declares in a forcible manner the impor- 
tance of this mighty object in the sight of God. In his provi- 
dence the Means are never greater, more numerous, or more 
splendid, than the nature of the End will amply justify. 
The means, which I have recited, are the most magnificent 
and awful events, of which we have any knowledge. The 
greatness of the end is proportional. Accordingly, St. Paul in a 
most sublime exhibition of this subject, in the eighth chapter of 
the Epistle to the Romans, declares, that the earnest expectation 
of the Creature (in the Greek, Creation) waiteth for the manifesta- 
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tion of the Sons of God: and that the whole Creation groaneth, 
and travaileth together in pain, with this divine and most won- 
derful birth. 

If, then, the ailvahion en the Chek he this high pleas in 
the divine estimation ; it ought unquestionably to hold the same 
place in ours. By each ofus it ought to be regarded as an event 
of incomprehensible magnitude, of transcendent glory, and of an 
importance, sufficient to reward, with propriety, the labours and 
sufferings of the Son of God. 

Of proportional importance is the salvation of each ie the loci 
viduals, of which this assembly of the righteous 1s compos- 
ed. Lord Shaftesbury has decided, that no conduct, in which fu- 
iure good to one’s self is the motive of action, can be virtuous. 
Proofs of the soundness of this decision his Lordship has not 
bowever furnished, and plainly was not able to furnish: for it 

a decision, contradicting alike the voice of common sense, 
and the voice of Gop.. Gop by commanding us to flee from the 
wrath to come, and to lay hold on eternal life, has assured us of the 
vectitude of this conduct. Inthe observations, contained in this 
discourse, we have seen ample reason for this command; and 
ample proof of the rectitude of the conduct, which it requires. 
if the salvation of the Church was so great and glorious a thing in 
the sight of Gop ; the salvation of each individual, which it con- 
tains, 1s proportionally important: a thing in itself great and 
good; incomprehensibly great and good ; deserving our supreme 

attention, most anxious labours, and most fervent prayers. The 


attainment of it, in every instance, is pleasing to our Creator; 


makes man lovely in his sight; and diffuses a peculiar joy over 
that happy world, where all the virtuous are assembled together. 
Let every one of us, therefore, with all humility of mind, with 
strong crying, and many tears, begin, and carry on, this prime bu- 
siness of life, unseduced by sophistry, unwarped by, temptation, 
unbroken by discouragement; and by @ patient continuance in 


all well-doing seek so faithfully for glory, honour, and sive 8 


as to obtain in the end everlasting life. : een 
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CHRIST A PROPHET. 


HIS PERSONAL PREACHING. 


Luke xxiv. 19. 


And ri said unto them, What things? And they said unto him, 
Concerning Jesus of Nazareth, who was a Prophet, su Sie m 
deed. and word, before God, and all the people. 


Iv the préceding discourse I scuhidereel at some length, the 
Covenant of Redemption. In the terms of this covenant, I ob- 
served, was contained the substance of Christ's employment, as 
the Mediator between God and man, and the reward, which He 
was to receive in this character. By the substance of his em- 
ployment, [intend the things, which he did, and suffered, alike, 
while in the execution of the Mediatorial office. These things — 
naturally follow the covenant of Redemption, in a system of 
Theology, and therefore, naturally demand our next examination. 
In the Scriptures, Christ is frequently spoken of, as the Pro- 
phet, Priest, and King, of mankind. This distribution of his Me- 
diatorial character into three great and distinguishing parts is, 
undoubtedly, the most proper, which can be made; and is am- 
ply authorized by the Spirit of God: it will, therefore, be follow- 
ed in these discourses. | : | 
The first, and at the same time the most remarkable, designa- 
iion of the Redeemer, as a Prophet, is found in the 18th chapter 
of Deuteronomy.: In the 15th verse, Moses says to the Israel- 
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ites: The Lord thy God will raise up unto thee a Prophet from 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like unto me; unto him ye shall 
hearken. This promise, we learn from the verses immediately 
following, was given to the /sraclites, in answer to their petition, 
at the foot of Mount Horeb: Let us not hear again the voice of 
the Lord, our God ; neither let us see this great fire any more ; that 
we die not. In answer to this petition, the Lord said unto Mo- 
ses: They have well spoken that which they have spoken. I will 
raise them up a Prophet from among their brethren, like unto thee ; 
and will put my words in his mouth ; and he shall speak unto them 
all that I shall command him. And it shall come to pass, that 
whosoever will not hearken unto my words, which he shall speak 
in my name, I will require it of him. 

In this very remarkable prediction we are taught, 

ist. That a Prophet should, at some subsequent period, be rais- 
ed up, in the Jewish Church ; and of that nation ; who should be 
like unto Moses ; that is, one who, like Moses, introduced a new dis- 
pensation, to stand in the place of the Mosaic; as that, at the time 
of this prophecy, was introduced into the place of the Patriarchal 
Dispensation. In the last chapter of Deuteronomy written, not 
improbably, by several hands, and closed perhaps, by Ezra, it 
is said; There arose not a Prophet since in Israel, like unto Moses. 
if this was really written by Ezra, it is a direct testimony, that 
the Prophet, marked out in this prediction did not arise until 
after the captivity. In John 1. 19—21, we are informed, that 
the Jews, to wit, the Sankedrim, to whom belonged the right of 
inquiring into the authority and commissions of Prophets, sent a 
solemn delegation to John the Baptist, to demand of him an ac- 
count of his character. They first asked him, particularly, Ari 
thou Elias ? and, upon his answering in the negative, asked him 
again, Art thou that Prophet ?—‘o xgopnrys; THE Prophet by way - 
of eminence. In John vi. 14, the five thousand Jews, whom Christ 
fed with five loaves and two fishes, under the strong impression 
of that wonderful miracle said concerning Christ, This is of a truth 
that Prophet, that should come into the world. In John vii. 40, 
we are told, that the multitude of the Jews in the temple, after 
hearing the discourses ef Christ, recorded in this chapter, said, 
Of a truth, this is tur Prophet. 
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The first of these passages assures us, i the judgment of 
the Sanhedrim, the Prophet, foretold by Moses, who was to be 
like unto him, had not arisen, when John the Baptist began to 
preach: and the two last assure us of the same fact, according to 
the judgment of the People at large. Of course, it is fairly pre- 
sumed to have been the belief of every preceding age. The two 
last passages also teach us, that Christ appeared in a character 
so like that of the expected Prophet, as to be repeatedly acknow- 
ledged in this character by the Jewish people. 

Qdly. This Prophet was to appear with a divine commission, as 
an inspired teacher from Gov. Iwill put my words in his mouth, 
and he shall speak unto them all that I command him. | 

3dly. His appearance was to be such, as snot to alarm, or terrify, 
the People of the Jews. “ | 

This is evident from the fact, that he was promised in answer 
to a petition of that people, in which they requested, that they 
might no more hear the awful voice of Gop, nor see the fire, by 
which Mount Sinai was surrounded. Gon, approving of the re- 
quest, answers, that he will raise them up a Prophet from the 
midst of them; One, who should be.of their brethren; One, of 
course, who was to be like themselves; a man, conversing with 
them, as friend with friend; who should not cry, nor lift up, nor 
sause his voice to be heard in the streets* ; but who should be anoit- 
ed by the Spirit of the Lord to preach good tidings to the meek ; and 
to proclaim the aeceptable year of the Lordt, with the stil, small 
voice of wisdom, truth, and righteousness. 

‘From these things it is cides) that no other prophet sustained 
all these characteristics, but Christ; even his enemies themselves 
being the judges. That Christ Logialtind them all is unanswera- 
bly certain; particularly, that he wrought mighty signs, and won- 
ders, and that he was known of God face to face. St. Peter in his 
sermon to the Jews, Acts ili. has, by directly applying this pro- 
phecy to Christ, assured us, that he was the prophet intended’; 
and; therefore, precluded the necessity of any further inquiry. 

‘In the text, the same character is attributed to him by Cleophas ; 
as he himself decisively informs us, by adding ina following verse, 


* Isaiah xlii. 2. - f saiah Uxi. 15-2: 
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We trusted, that it had been he, who should have redeemed Israel. 
At the same time, the text furnishes us with a summary account 
of the manner, in which the Redeemer discharged his prophetical 
office, by declaring, that he was a prophet mighty in deed and 
word, before God and all the people. To discuss this subject is 
the design of the following discourse. | 

Prophecy may moiety be divided into two parts; The com- 
munication of the will of Gop to mankind, concerning their duty 
and salvation; and the prediction of future events. 

The power, by which both these were done, was no other than 
Inspiration: for Man is as unable to divine the will of God, as to 
foresee future events. Both these parts of the prophetical cha- 
racter, Christ sustained in the most perfect degree: But the re- 
velation of the will of Gop to mankind, the original, and far the 
most important, part of the business of a Prophet, and that which 
is alike pointed out in the text, and in the prediction of Moses, is 
the characteristic of the Redeemer, especially intended to be, at 
this time, the subject of consideration. 

In Newton’s dissertations on the prophecies may be found an 
ample illustration of the nature, and extent, of Christ’s predic- 
tions. | 

The prophetical Instruction, or Preaching, of Christ is in the 
Scriptures distributed into that, which he connlpeiniaer in his own 
person; and that, which he commumcated by his Apostles. The 
former of these shall be first considered. 

In an examination of the Personal Preaching of Christ the fol- 
lowing things demand our attention. 

J. The Necessity of his executing the office of a preacher. 

Il. The Things, which He taught. ’ 

IY. The Manner, in which he taught: and, 

IV. The Consequences of his Preaching. 
“T. I shall consider the necessity of Christ’s assuming the office of. 
a Preacher. 

It is obvious to every man, that Christ might have appeared 
in'the world in the humble character, in which he actually ap- 
peared; have wrought the miracles, recorded of him; suffered 
the death of the cross; and, generally, have done every thing, 
recorded of him either as an act, or a suffering; and then, instead 
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of teaching mankind the way of life and salvation with his own 


mouth, might have taught it to his Apostles by the inspiration of 


the Holy Ghost, and commissioned them to publish it to mankind. 

This course, however, he did not pursue. On the contrary, 
he has chosen to teach it extensively in his own person. For 
this conduct of his there were, doubtless, very substantial rea- 
sons. Some of them were probably withholden from mankind. 
Others are discernible with sufficient clearness. Even these 
are not, indeed, very often called up to view; and by most men 
are probably unknown and unthought of. Yet, so far as they 
can be known, they are capable of being highly useful, and means 
of no small satisfaction toa serious mind. Among them the fol- 
lowing may, I think, be mentioned, as possessing a real, and suf- 
ficiently obvious, importance. 

I. Christ may be fairly believed to have assumed the office of a 
Preacher ; (or that branch of the prophetical office, which I have 
- specified as the subject of discourse ;) that the Gospel might ap- 
pear plainly, and undeniably, to be His. 

Christ is, and from everlasting was designed to be, the great, 
and visible, agent in all things, pertaining to the present world. 
In Col. i. 14, &c. we have the following account of his charac- 
ter: In whom we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins. Who ts the image of the invisible God; the first 
born of every creature. For by him were all things created, that 
are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and invisible, whether 
they be thrones, or dominions, or principalities, or powers; all 
things were creaied by him, and for him. And he is before all 
things ; and by him all things consist. And he is the head of the 
body, the church; who is the beginning, the first-born from the 
dead; that in all things he might have the pre-eminence. For it 
pidbed the Father, that in him should.all fulness dwell. Yn this 
passage Christ is declared to be the Image, or manifest Repre- 
sentative, of the invisible Gop; the First-born, or Head, of the 
whole creation; the Creator of all things, existing before all 
things; the Upholder of all things; and the First-born from the 
dead ; a character, which he is said to hold, that in all things he 
might have the pre-eminence ; because, as the Apostle adds, If was 

Vor, WT. 29 
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well-pleasing * to the Faruer, that in him all fulness should dwell. 
Now it is evident, that it was a necessary, as well as proper, part 
of this great design, not only that he should be the Author of the 
Gospel; but that this fact should be completely proved, and 
perfectly known. The publication of the Gospel to mankind is 
evidently one of the chief dispensations of divine providence in 
the present world. As, therefore, it was the good pleasure of the 
Father that in ail things he should have the pre-eminence 3 so it 
was peculiarly proper, that he should be pre-eminent in a thing, 
so important, and glorious, as the publication of the Gospel. 

St. James, in the 4th chapter and 10th verse of his Epistle, in- 
forms us, that in the Church of God there is one Lawgiver, who is — 
able to save, and to destroy ; thatis, Christ. Christ, then, being the 
only Lawgiver in his Church, it seems to be indispensable, that the 
Gospel, w hich contains his Laws, should be seen to be his; thatall, 
who read it, may know his pleasure with certainty ; and never be © 
left to doubt whether any given doctrine, or precept, was given by 
him, or was derived from the comments of others. The difference 
between these two cases cannot, I suppose, need any explanation. 

But if Christ, instead of preaching the Gospel in person, had 
left it to be published by the Apostles only ; the question, whether 
it was his Gospel, would have instantly been raised up against its 
acceptance by mankind. Infidels would have boldly denied it to 
be his ; and Christians would have been perplexed, not only con- 
cerning the proper answer to this denial, but also concerning 
their own Faith and Duty. Even now, Unitarians, as well as 
Infidels, hold out a distinction between the Gospel; that is, as 
they intend, the personal Instructions of Christ ; and the Epistles, 
which they consider as the mere Comments of Christ’s followers. 
Thus Lord Bolingbroke declares the system of religion, both 
Natural and Revealed, to be excellent, and plainly taught; as it 
was taught by Christ, and recorded by his Evangelists: “a 
complete system to all the purposes of Religiont.”” Nay, he speaks - 
of it directly, as revealed by God himself}. “ Christianity, ge- 
nuine Christianity,” he says again, “‘ is contained in the Gospel, it 
is the Word of God§.”? At the same time, Lord Bolingbroke de- 
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clares, that Sé. Paw has preached another Gospel; and that the 
New Testament contains two Gospels. In the same manner M7. 
Chubb declares, that St. Paul preached another Gospel, which 
was contradictory to that of Christ. Unitarians, also, are plainly 
unwilling to allow the same respect, and confidence, to be due 
to the Apostolic writings, which they appear to consider as due 
to the words of Christ; and, like the Infidels above mentioned, 
admit, that the Gospels possess a higher character than the Epis- 
iles. | | 

To whata length this scheme of thought would have been car~ 
vied, had Christ never preached at all, and how far the character 
of the New Testament, as an undoubted Revelation, would have 
been acknowledged, if the doctrines and precepts, which it con- 
tains, had been declared by the Apostles only, it is difficult to di- 
vine. From the nature of the subject, the facts just recited, and 
others like them, it may be easily believed, that the character of 
ihe New Testament as inspired, would have been seriously aflect- 
ed; and, with respect to multitudes who now admit it uncondi- 
tionally, overthrown; and that the character of Christ, as the 
Lawgiver of the Church would have been obscured. In some 
instances it would have been doubted, and in others denied; and 
his. pre-eminence in this important particular would, to’a great 
extent, have been unseen, and unregarded. 

Il. Zt was necessary that Christ should preach the Gospel, that 
he might sanction its Doctrines, Precepts, and Ordinances, with 
his own authority. 

The Doctrines, Precepts, and Ordinances of the. Gospel | are 
rules of the faith, practice, and worship, of all, to whom it is 
made known. Whenever.a rule of this nature is published to 
any man, the great question, naturally asked by him, is, always: 
«¢ By what authority am I required to conform to this rule??? In 
matters of conscience, even an ignorant man knows, that no be- 
ing, except Gop, has any right to prescribe to him rules of obe- 
dience. When Gop prescribes to him, the prescription isa law: 
When man prescribes to him, it is only advice. But between 
law and advice the difference, in this case, 1s infinite. 

Christ, as has been remarked, is the only, and the rightful Law- 
giver to his Church. Had he not declared the Gospel in his own 
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person, the question, whether it was his Gospel, would have arisen, 
not only against its claims to be a Revelation, but also against its 
authority, and consequent obligation. The authority of the Apos- 
tles, as men, is certainly less than that of Christ, as a man ; for 
he was a wiser and better man than they. 

According to every scheme of Christianity, even according te 
that of the Socinians, the authority of the Gospel terminates: in 
Christ, as the original Publisher of it to mankind; and in this 
view is of more import, and higher obligation, than if it had ter- 
minated in the Apostles. The Apostles might, indeed, have been 
admitted as upright and unexceptionable witnesses of facts; and 
full credit might have been given to theirtestimony. But when 
they prescribed rules of faith and practice, their authority would 
easily have been questioned : for in this case they would have need- 
ed not only an unexceptionable character,but a divine commission. 
- Had the Apostles told us, (as, if Christ had not personally preach- 
ed the Gospel, they must have told us,) only, that Christ was born, 
lived and died, at such a time, and in such amanner; it is not 
easy to conceive how they would have proved, satisfactorily to 
mankind, their reception of such a commission from him. The 
mind would instinctively, fondly, and anxiously, have asked, 
“¢ whether this distinguished person did not, wmle in the world, 
teach those around him the superior wisdom, which he possess- 
ed. If he did not ; why did he not? If he did; mig were not 
his instructions seodrdeds 2 

The absolute want of an anSwer to thése | questions uae I 
think, have left this subject in a state of ime: not rae dis- 
tressing, but perplexing, and dangerous. . 

Of this obseurity Infidels, sould not have failed to iia salite 
selves ; as they now do of every seeming difliculty, and disadvan- 
tage, under which they suppose. Christianity to labour. » They 
would have asked triumphantly, ** How does it appear, that these 
doctrines, precepts, or ordinances, are Christ’s ; and not merely 
the dictates of his followers? In many instances we acknowledge 
them to be true doctrines, sound and useful precepts, and harmless 
ordinances ; such as may be believed, and obeyed, reasonably 
enough ; but where is the proof, that they were intended to be 
laws of faith and conduct, binding the consciences of men? If 
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this had been their character, would not Christ, the source of 
this system, have declared it, during his residence on earth? The. 
fact, that he did not, to say the least, renders the point doubtful ; 
and, of course, releases mankind from any obligation to obey.” 

What Infidels would thus have boldly advanced, Socinians 
would probably have readily admitted; and multitudes of cold 
and timid believers would, as probably, have followed in their 
train. In this manner, the whole system might have assumed a 
new face, and the whole Church a different character. 

All these things would, also, have acquired peculiar strength, 
and consistency, from the fact, that the Apostles attribute the Gose 
pel wholly to Christ; as being originally, and exclusively, his. 
‘© Where,” it would be asked, “ is the proof of this great fact? No 
record is left of the Instructions of Christ himself, to indicate his 
pleasure. . This certainly isstrange ; and, if it was really his will 
that we should obey these precepts and receive these doctrines, © 
unaccountable. In a case of such importance, he cannot be be- 
lieved to have left us in any doubt ; much less in so serious a per- 
plexity. His absolute silence, therefore, in a matter of this mag- 
nitude, furnishes no small reason to believe,that he intended and re- 
quired, no conformity, or obedience, of this nature, on our part.?? 

From these objections and others like them, the Church, and 
those, individually and successively, of whom in every period it 
was to be formed, would undoubtedly have experienced many 
difficulties and perplexities, in the way of their faith and obedi- 
ence. Nor would the powerful arguments, derived from the 
lives, and the miracles, of the Apostles, be able to remove these 
difficulties. “In spite of these arguments, difficulties even now 
exist, sufficiently perplexing to stumble the weak, and ensnar¢ 
the unguarded. It is hardly necessary to add, that by the sup- 
posed silence of Christ all these would be mightily enhariced. 
. The Gospel is probably reverenced by those, who reverence ii 
atall, ina degree, generally proportioned to their views concern- 
ing its:Author. Trinitarians regard it with the highest venera- 
tion; Arians with a less degree ; and Socinians, particularly the 
followers:of Doctor Priestley, with the least. Even these, how- 
ever, regard Christ with more respect, than they render to. the 
Apestles.. Had the Gospel been preached by the Apostles only. 
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there is reason to fear, that by every one of these classes of men 
it would have been regarded with a still lower degree of venera- 
tion. © To believe its doctrines, to obey its precepts, and to ce- 
lebrate its ordinances, would have been felt to be a duty, less pow- 
erfully incumbent on mankind, less obligatory, and less necessary 
so the attainment of salvation. oF 

- It ought here to be remarked, that shies Scriptures themselves 
furnish a solid foundation for this distinction. St. Paul, Heb. i. 

i—38, says, Therefore, (that is, on account of the exalted Charac- 
ter of Christ, displayed in the preceding chapter,) we ought to give 
the more earnest heed to the things which we have heard, lest at any 
nme we should let them ship. For, of the word spoken by Angels 
was steadfast, and every transgression and disobedience received a 
just recompense of reward; How shall we escape, if we neglect so 
great salvation; whichat the first began to be spoken by the Lord, 
and was confirmed unto us by those that heard him? In the pre- 
ceding chapter, the Apostle had proved the entire and infinite su- 
periority of Christ to Angels. From this character of the Saviour 
he derives the inference, just read; viz. the utter hopelessness 
of escape to such, as neglect the salvation, which He published 
with his own mouth. The justice of the Inference he proves by 
the fact, that even those, who disobeyed the word spoken by An- 
gels, were uniformly, and equitably, punished. Those, therefore, 
he says, cannot possibly escape punishment, who neglect the 
word spoken by Christ, a person so much greater and better than 
Angels. 

. Again, Chap. x. 28, 29, He says, He that despised Moses’ law 
died without mercy. Of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, 
shall he be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
God? In both these instances the Apostle evidently considers 
the guilt of disobeying Christ as greater than that of disobeying 
other publishers of the Word of God ; and of course attributes to 
Christ, as a preacher of the Gospel, an authority, superior to that 
of any other person. ‘These very passages, had they been writ- 
ten, as substantially they might have been, would perhaps have 
been quoted against the Apostles themselves, if Christ had not 
preached the Gospel in person. salle 

UL. It was necessary that Christ should spavcrck the Gospel, that 
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he might aemee in the world as a Preacher of Truth and Right- 
eousness. 

The importance of Christ’s assumption of this character will 
be evident from the following particulars. 

Ist. The importance of the Character itself. 

No intellectual character is so great, or so important, as this« 
The highest wisdom and authority are here united, and exhibited 
with unrivalled lustre. The subjects unfolded are the most in- 
teresting in the Universe: The character, pleasure, and works, 
of Gop; the nature, and destiny, of Man; the nature of holiness 
and sin; the laws, by which our duty is prescribed and regulat- 
ed; the means, by which eternal life is obtained ; the termina- 
tion of this earthly system; and the introduction of another, whol- 
ly new, immortal, and divine. Brg 

In the assumption of this character Christ Maton the Lawgi- 
ver, and Teacher, of a World, and indeed of the Universe; un- 
folded all the wisdom, and all the holiness, attainable by mankind 
throughout endless duration ; and disclosed the perfect attributes 
and immeasurable glories, of Jenovan. Angels in his instruc- 
tions saw what ail the splendours of the heavenly system had 
never illuminated; and found a wisdom, displayed on the foot- 
stool of the Creator, which their own exalted world, notwith- 
standing the perfection with which it is arrayed, had never usher- 
ed into light. In this character, then, it was suitable to the glo- 
ry of Christ, that he should have the pre-eminence. 

Qdly. The lustre which it shed upon his life. 

- Christ is the only Teacher, ever found in this world, wala life 
exactly, and perfectly, accorded with his instructions. No ob- 
ject is so edifying, as this accordance. The perfect holiness of 
the Redeemer would have been less clearly seen and less deeply 
felt, if we could not have compared his actions with the perfect 
rules’ of life, uttered. by his own mouth. This truth needs no 
other evidence, except the continual appeal to the fact, made by 
all Christians in their conversation and writings; an appeal, 
showing more forcibly, than arguments can do, the strong im- 
pressions, made by this fact on their minds. The peculiar ex- 
cellence and dignity of Christ is here seen with the highest ad- 
vantage: as being seen in the strongest light, and seen alone. 
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3dly.. The proof, which at furnished, that all his precepts are ca- 
pable of being obeyed, with a suitable disposition, by a human being. 

Christ was a man, as well as God; differing from other men 
only in wisdom, and excellence... In this character he perfectly 
observed every precept, which he uttered, so far as it was appli- 
eable to himself. Jn this manner he taught, unanswerably, that 
other teachers, and all other men, would do the same, if they pos- 
sessed, and so far as they possessed, the same disposition. The 
precepts, therefore, are reasonable in themselves ; and all the 
difficulty, found by us in obeying them, arises from our disincli-: 
nation. Had Christ left the Gospel to be preached by the Apos- 
tles only ; this trait in his eberactan would, at the best, have been 
dimly seen, and feebly regarded. 

Athly. The Example, enislok he thus furnished to ail future preach 
ers of the Gospel. 

The example of Christ in this respect is perfect. A particu 
lar display of its excellencies will, however, be more advan- 
tageously made hereafter. Suffice it, now, to observe, that it was 
an example indispensably necessary for men in every period of 
time, and peculiarly at the time, when it was furnished. The 
Gospel then began to be preached; and the manner, in which it 
ought to be preached, all future preachers needed to know, for 
their direction: the gentleness, meekness, candour, patience, 
clearness, simplicity, firmness, boldness, and unwavering integri- 
ty, which every preacher ought to display; which Christ alone — 
has perfectly displayed; but which thousands of preachers have 
exhibited in far higher degrees, than they would ever have reach- 
ed, if they had not been presented with this glorious ore a " 
to direct, and animate, them in this great duty. : 

The Examples of this nature, actually existing at that time in 
ihe world, were such, as only to mislead, and corrupt, those who 
followedthem. The pride of bothJewish and Heathen Teachers 5 
the dissoluteness of their lives; their covetousness; their sickly — 
love of human applause; the blind devotion of the former to the 
silly and immoral traditions of the Elders; and the theoretical 
spirit, the sophistry, and the empty declamation, of the latter; © 
rendered a new example, free from om these deplorable defects, — 
STA F 
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indispensable to all future teachers, who wished to benefit their 
fellow-men. 

IV. Jt was necessary, that Christ should preach the Gospel, in or- 
der to the authoritative abolition of the peculiarities of the Mosaic 
system. 

These peculiarities are called by St. Peter, Acts xv. 10, a 
Yoke, which neither our fathers, nor we, (that is, the Jews,) were able 
tobear. For the Gentiles at large it would have been not only 
an insupportable yoke, but a system of rites and duties, with 
which their accordance would, in many cases, have been impos- 
sible. Still all these were sanctioned by an authority: confessed- 
ly divine. Equal authority was necessary to abrogate them. 
Yet this abrogation was absolutely necessary to the success of 
the Gospel. The authority of the Apostles would not, I think, in 
this case, have been submitted to by the Jews; nor easily have 
been placed in their estimation above, nor in an even balance 
with, that of Moses ; but would probably have been classed with 
that of the Prophets, who succeeded Moses, and who were uni- 
versally, and justly, considered as possessing an authority infe- 
rior to his. 

The Jews were taught to expect the only material change, 
which would ever exist in the Mosaic system, from that Prophet, 
whom the Lord their God was to raise up unto them, like unto Mo- 
sess ‘This Prophet not one of the Apostles could claim to be. 
Not one of them, therefore, could arrogate to himself the authori- 
ty, by which that system was to be changed. This belonged 
exclusively to Christ, the Prophet thus foretold; the Prophet, 
from whom the Scriptures themselves taught the Jews to expect 
material alterations in their religion. 

Had Christ, then, been silent on this subject, it is not easy to 
conceive how the Jews could have been persuaded, that the sys- 
tem was to be changed atall; nor, if they had not been persuad- 
ed, how the Gentiles could either have realized, or maintained, 
this important fact. ’ 

V. tt was necessary, that Christ should preach the Gospel, to 
furnish an opportunity of faith, and conversion, to the Jews, who liv- 
ed at that time. 

Although Christ, as a preacher, was less successful than his 
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Apostles, yet we learn from the Scriptures, that several hundreds, 
and, if I mistake not, that in all probability thousands, believed 
his word. The importance of this event needs no explanation, 
so far as the salvation of these believers only is considered. | But 
there is another point of view, in which this subject demands an 
explanation at the present time. The persons, converted by the 
preaching of Christ, were themselves the only Preachers of the 
Gospel, whom at his ascension he left behind bim in the world. 
From his preaching they derived their own conversion, and their 
qualifications for the business of converting others. ‘The exis- 
tence of these Preachers, since all Christians become converts 
by means of the truths, contained in the Gospel, was absolutely 
necessary to the conversion of their fellow-men; and the preach- 
ing of Christ was equally necessary tothe conversion of them- 
selves. rie] ne 

When we remember, that in the number of the Preachers of the 
Gospel the Apostles are included, the importance of this article 
will appear in its proper light. To them the whole Christian 
world, throughout the past, present, and future, ages of time, con- 
fessedly owes its redemption from Spiritual darkness, and its in- 
troduction into the marvellous light of Christ’s kingdom. 

But it is only indebted to them in the immediate sense. Ulti- 
mately, this immense blessing is owing to the preaching of the 
Redeemer himself, The importance of his preaching, therefore, 
may be fairly estimated from the greatness of the blessing. 

VI. It was necessary that Christ should preach the Gospel, for 
the purpose of furnishing important evidence of its divine origin. 

Interesting evidence of the divine origin of the Gospel is deriv- 
ed from the fact, that it was preached by Christ; and that in two 
ways. 

Ist. It cannot be rationally supposed, that a mere man, educated 
as he was without any advantages, beside those enjoyed by the poor 
hid of the Jewish nation, generally, could have devised the Gos- 
r by the strength bf his own mind. r 

~The Jews asked, with the utmost good sense, this quslidhintiin. 
cerning our Saviour: How knoweth this man letters, having never 
learned? John vii. 15. The only rational answer to this in- 
quiry is, that what they meant by letters, viz. the wisdom which 
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he taught, he received immediately from. God. It is plain- 
ly impossible, that he should have devised this wisdom, had 
he been ever so advantageously educated, either from the 
frivolous and. superstitious doctrines of his countrymen, . or 
from the vain, gross, erring, and self-contradictory philosophy 
of the Heathen. Scarcely any thing can be imagined more un- 
like the Gospel of Christ, than the instructions, given by both 
these classes of men. But Christ was not thus educated... On 
the contrary, he was in the proper sense an unlearned man. 
That, which he taught; sprang up, therefore, originally in his 
own mind. But no other such mind ever appeared in this world. 
Nor was such wisdom ever taught, here, by any man, whether 
learned or unlearned. That it should be taught by a man un- 
learned, as he was, from the mere force of his own mind, is a far 
more improbable counteraction of those laws, which regulate, 
and limit, the nature of man, than a Revelation from God can be, 
of any supposable laws of nature. 

Qdly. Christ proved the Gospel to be from God by his uife and 
miracles. 

Christ asserted his Doctrine to be derived immediately froin 
God. To prove the truth of this assertion he wrought a multi- 
tude of wonderful miracles; and appealed to them, as decisive 
evidence, that it was true. A miracle can be wrought by none 
but God ; for no other being can suspend, or counteract, that in- 
finite power, which is unceasingly employed in bringing events 
to pass, according to those, which are called the laws of nature. 
But God cannot work a miracle, to support a falsehood: for this 
would be no other than a declaration, that the falsehood was true. 
The miracles of Christ, therefore, were an unquestionable proof 
that his Gospel is a Revelation from God. 

The holiness of his life is another proof of the divine origin of 
the Gospel: a proof not less solid, although, perhaps, less fre- 
quently -allowed its full force. No miracle is a more palpable 
contradiction to the laws, which respect the nature of man in this 
world, than the perfect holiness of Christ. At the same time, 
this character forbids, as absurd and contemptible, the suppo- 
sition, that he was capable of uttering a known falsehood. 

But Christ declared. that his Gospel was from God. Coming 
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from such a person, the assertion cannot, without perfect irra- 
tionality, be called into question. 

Had not these proofs of the divine origin of the Gospel been 
furnished by Christ ; the evidence on this subject would undoubt- 
edly stand on very different ground, and want not a little of its 
present strength, and completeness. 

VII. Jt was necessary, that Christ should preach the Gospel, in 
order to the fulfilment of numerous ye ya east which foretold this 
part of his character. 

One of these, contained in Isaiah Ixi. and applied by Christ te 
himself, Luke iv. 18, 19, may stand in the place of all others. 
‘The spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he has anointed me te 
preach the Gospel to the poor; he hath sent me to heal the broken 
hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recovering of 
sight to the blind; to set at liberty them that are bruised ; to preach 
the acceptable year of the Lord. The predictions of the Scrip- 
tures were not written, merely that they might be fulfilled ; but, 
when they were written, it became indispensable, that they 
should be fulfilled. The prophetical character of Christ was 
predicted, because it was an event, determined on by infinite 
Wisdom; because of its own intrinsic importance, and utility to 
the universe ; and because the prediction itself, also, was in. 
many respects useful and important. After it was once written, 
those, who hear me, will without the aid of an explanation dis- 
cern with a glance, that its fulfilment became indispensable. 

For all these reasons, and some others which we can compre- 
hend, and undoubtedly for others, which lie beyond our reach, it 
was necessary, that Christ should assume, and execute, the office 
of a preacher of the Gospel. It is hoped, that this attempt te 
elucidate a subject, so interesting in itself, of such magnitude In 

‘the scheme of redemption, and yet so rarely an object of investi- 
gation, or even of attention, will not be unedifying to those per- 
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SERMON XLV. 


CHRIST A PROPHET. 


HIS PERSONAL PREACHING. 


THE THINGS WHICH HE TAUGHT. 


Joun vil. 46. 
The Officers answered, Never man spake like this Man. 


In the last discourse, I proposed to consider the Character: of 
Christ as a Prophet; or asthe great Preacher of Truth and Right- 
eousness ; under the following heads. ' 

I. The Necessity of his preaching the Gospel : 

il. The Things, which he taught: 

{WI. The Manner of his preaching : and, 

IV. The Consequences of his preaching. 
. The first of these subjects I discussed at thattime. I shall now 
_ proceed to an Examination of the 

Mt. Viz. The Things which he taught. 

In the context we are informed, that the Sanhedrim sent Officers 
to take Christ, as he was preaching in the temple, and bring him 
before them. When they returned without him, they were asked 
by the Sanhedrim, why they had not brought him. They an- 
swered in the words of the text; Never man spake like this man, 
(that is,) “ The things which he said, and the manner in which he. 
said them, were such, as never before were exhibited by any 
human being.’’ 
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These words were uttered by Jews, his enemies ; by officers 
and dependents of the Sanhedrim, his most bitter enemies; by 
those officers, when commissioned to seize him for trial, and pu- 
nishment; by those officers, therefore, when under the strongest 
motives to take him, as being exposed to danger and punishment, 
if they did not take him; and, finally, are uttered, as containing 
the only reason, why they did not take him. All these facts 
. teach us, that the things which Christ spoke, and the manner in 
which he spoke them, were singularly excellent and impressive; 
so excellent and impressive, as to induce these Jews to allege it, 
as the only reason why they had not performed their official duty. 
It is not easy to conceive how a more convincing testimony could 
have been given to the unrivalled excellency of Christ’s preach- 
ing. Particularly will this appear, if we remember, that the 
doctrines and precepts of Christ violated all the prejudices of 
the human heart; especially of Jews ; and that there was nothing 
in his manner, of the kind which is usually called popular; or 
calculated to catch, for the moment, the applause of his audience, 
and produce a favourable bias towards the Speaker. . In the con- 
sideration of this and the following heads, we shall have oppor- 
tunity to examine, in some measure, how far the things, record- 
ed of Christ, will warrant us to entertain the same opinion. 

Among other things, taught by Christ, I shall mention - 

I. The Abolition of the peculiarities of the Mosaic system. 

The Mosaic system consisted of three great parts; the Moral, 
the Judicial or Political, and the Ceremonial. | All the peculiari- 
ties of this system belong, to the two last; the first being in its 
own nature applicable to mankind, generally, in. all circum- 
stances. That these peculiarities were one day to be abolished 
was often indicated by the prophets of the Old Testament, from 
the days of Moses down io those of Malachi... This seems to be 
sufficiently indicated by our Saviour himself in his discourse te 
the disciples, going to Emmaus. Luke xxiv. 25, &c. Then he 
said unto them, O fools, and slow of heart to believe all that the 
Prophets have spoken. Ought not Christ to have suffered these 
things, and to enter into his glory? And, beginning at Moses.and 
all the Prophets, he expounded unto them, in all the Scriptures, the 
things coneerning himself. The things concerning Christ are 
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here asserted to have been spoken by Moses and all the prophets : 
viz. his life, death, and exaltation. But with these, we know, 
was interwoven a change in the Mosaic system; a change, there- 
fore, more or less exhibited by Moses, and by all the succeeding 
prophets; by some of them expressly ; by others only in hint, 
allusion, or inference. 

St. Paul, who informs us, that Christ hath blotted out this hand- 
writing of ordinances, which was against us, and contrary to us ; 
saken it out of the way, and nailed it to his cross, who declares, 
that Christ hath made both Jews and Gentiles one; and broken 
down the middle wall of partition, abolished in his flesh the enmity 
between them, even the law of commandments, contained in ordi- 
nances; argues this fact, also, at length, as declared by the Pro- 
phet Jeremiah. For, saith he, of that first Covenant had been fault- 
less, then should no place have been sought for the second. But 
finding fault, he saith, Behold the days come, saith the Lord, when 
L will complete'a new Covenant with the house of Israel and the 
house of Judah, &c. By saying, A new Covenant, he hath made 
the former old. Now that which decayeth, and waxeth old, is rea- 
. dy to vanish*. See Jere xxxi. 31, &c. Heb. viii. 7, &e. | 

The Mosaic system therefofe, was originally designed in part. 
(viz. that part of it, which consisted of the commandments contain- 
ed in Ordinances,) to be abolished, at some future period. It 
was also to be abolished, when the New Covenant was to be 
completed ; the Covenant, originally published to emery but 
socio under the Christian dispensation. 

That it was to be abolished by Christ is indicated in the pro- 
phecy concerning him, dwelt on so largely in the preceding dis- 
course. [will raise up unto thema Prophet like unto thee, that is, 
a Prophet, who, like thee, shall bring into the Church a new dis- 
pensation, and change whatever needs alteration in the old; ever 
as thou hast done with respect to the patriarchal dispensation. 

- The same truth is, also, abundantly declared by preceding 

Prophets, especially Isaiah; who describes at large the very 
_ changes, actually made by Christ in this dispensation, almost as 

distinctly as the Apostles; at least in several particulars. 
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Christ published this abolition of the penubaraliie of the Mosaic 
system. , 

In the first place, by teaching, that. the Gentiles, as well as the 
Jews, were henceforth to be the people of God. 

And f, saith he, of I be lifted up, will draw all men. unto me. 
John xii. 32. Again; And other sheep I have, which.are not of 
this fold ; them, also, must I bring, and they shall hear my voice ; 
and there shall be one fold, and one Shepherd. 

_ The Jews, under the dispensation of Moses, were the only, peo- 
‘la of God. All others, who became members of the Church, be- 
came such by being proselyted to the Jewish religion, and obey- 
ing the Jewish laws throughout; in other words, by becoming 
Jews in every thing, except blood. But Christ here declares, 
that the Gentiles, as such, shall become members of his Church, 
and belong to his fold; hear, and follow him; and thus constitute 
a part of the people of God. 

Secondly. By teaching the uselessness of external rites. 

Christ exhibited in many ways the emptiness of external rites : 
particularly by declaring, that meats and washings, and other 
things of the like nature, neither purified on the one hand, nor on 
the other defiled, the man: and universally by showing, that in- 
ternal purity and integrity constituted the only object i the di- 
vine approbation, and the only title to the kingdom of God. 

Thirdly. By instituting a new Ministry in the Church. 

This he did by Commissioning the Apostles, and all other mi- 
nisters, Matt. xxviii. 18, &c. to gointo all the World, preaching the 
Gospel, and discipling all nations, and baptizing them in, or into 
the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. In 
this Commission he invested a new set of men, in the place of | 
Jewish Priests and Levites, with all the authority, and offices, of 
ministers in the future Church of God. The Jewish Ministry was, 
therefore, henceforth done away. 

Fourthly. By substituting Baptism and the Lord’s Supper for 
the Jewish Sacraments of Circumcision and the Passover. 

Christ made Baptism the initiatory ordinance of the Chris- | 
tian Church, and the Lord’s Supper the confirmatory one. Cir- 
cumcision, therefore, and the Passover, ceased of course. Be-. 
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sides, the Death of Christ the Antitype of the Passover, having 
taken place; the Passover, which typified it, ceased of course. 

Fifthly. By substituting a new, simple, and spiritual, worship 
for the ceremonial worship of the Jews. In his discourse with the 
Samaritan woman, Christ said, The hour cometh, and now 1s, when 
the true'worshippers shall worship the Father, in spirit and in truth ; 
for the Father seeketh such to worship him. God is a Spirit ; and 
they that worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth. 

In the parable of the sower, also, he declares, that they, who re- 
ceived the seed in good ground, are such as receive the word in an 
honest and good heart ; and that these only are either fruitful or 
accepted. 

Sixthly. By Sawhelg that God was to be worebihiphed; acceptably, 
wherever he was sincerely se and not in the temple at Je~ 
rusalem only. | 

In the above mentioned conversation with the Samaritan wo- 
man, Christ said, Woman, believe me, the hour cometh, when ye 
shall neither ia this mountain, nor yet at Jerusalem, worship the 
Father. He also,as you well know, predicted the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the temple, and its services; declaring, that not one 
stone of the temple should be left upon another, which should not 
be thrown down; that Jerusalem should be trodden down of the 
Gentiles, until the times of the Gentiles should be fulfilled ; and 
that all these things should come to pass during the continuance 
of the then existing generation. In the mean time, he declared 
to his disciples, that wherever two or three of them should be met 
together in his name, there he would be in the midst of them. 

It needs no proof, that in these declarations he caused the sa- 
erifice and the oblation to cease; and put a final end to the pecu- 
liarities of the Mosaic system. 

Il. Christ taught the same system of Religion, which was taught 
by Moses. 

The system of Religion, taught in the Old and New Testament, 
is one, andthe same. This Christ has himself sufficiently declar- 
ed in his sermon on the Mount. One of the first declarations in 
it, is this: Think not, Lam come to destroy the law and the pro- 
phets ; Lam-not come to destroy, but to fulfil. 

The system of Natural Religion, taught in the Scriptures, is 

You SII. 31 
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one, and unchangeable. Sooner shall heaven and earth pass away 
than one jot, or one tittle, of the Law, on which it is) founded, and 
by which the duties of it are required.» As the Law is unchange- 
able; so the duties, which it requires, are unchangeable -also. 
The Relations, on which this Law is founded, and whence these 
duties arise, are eternal and immutable. | Of course; the Law 
itself, the duties which it requires, and the conditions of accept- 
ance and rejection, together with all the truths, or doctrines, 
which in Natural Religion, or the Religion founded on mere Law, 
are the proper, obligatory objects of Faith, must for ever be the 
same. Accordingly, our Saviour, when the Lawyer, asked him, 
Which is the first and great commandment: of the Law ? declared, 
after reciting the two great commands, that on these two hang all 
the Law and the Prophets; or the system of Religion ‘contained 
in the Old Testament. At the same time, he recited these com- 
mands, as being those, on which was also suspended his: own re- 
ligion ; which were still in full force, and the foundation of ali 
Sbictad or Moral Excellence. 99) o lo morree hi 
Nor is the Christian system seliedieesinillan differant in on Nest 
Testament from what it is in the Old. » By the Christian system 
I intend the system of doctrines and duties, by means of which apos- 
tate creatures are restored to obedience and favour. The Gospel, 
says St. Paul, was preached to Abraham. It was also disclosed 
to our first parents. Christ, says St. Peter, preached, (that is, 
by the Voice of Noah,) to the spirits in prison: viz. the rebel- 
lious world, imprisoned under the divine sentence, during one 
hundred and twenty years preceding the Deluge. Your father 
Abraham, says our Saviour to the Jews, rejoiced to see my day ; 
and he saw it, and was glad. All these, says St. Paul, speaking 
of the Old Testament Witnesses from 4bel to Daniel and his com- 
panions, died in Faith: that is, the Faith of the Gospel. Now 
therefore, says the same Apostle again to the Ephesian Chris- 
tians, Ye are no more strangers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens 
with the saints, and of the household of God: And are built upon 
the foundation of the Apostles and, Prophets; Jesus Christ himself 
being the chief corner-stone. It would be’ useless to recite more 
passages to this purpose; although many more might easily be 
recited. These prove in the most decisive manner, that there is 
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One: system of Religion, only, taught in the Old and the New 
Testament; one Law, on which the whole is ultimately founded ; 
one system of doctrines and duties of what is called natural re- 
kigion ; one system of doctrines and duties of the Christian system, 
appropriately so called: that the Gospel was preached not only 
to Abrahum, but to the Jewish and Patriarchal churches ‘in every 
age: that good men have always died in the faith of the Gospel : 
that the foundation of the Prophets and Apostles is the same : and 
that of both Jesus Christ is the chief corner-stone. 

Hil. Christ taught all the fundamental doctrines of this system. 

By the fundamental doctrines of the Christian system, I intend 
those, which are necessary to be believed, and obeyed, in order 
to the attainment of salvation. Such, for example, are the ex- 
istence and: perfections of the one God; the law of God; its 
righteous and reasonable character; the rebellion, apostasy, and 
eprruption, of man; the impossibility of justification by the works 
of the Law; Christ’s own divine character as the Son of God, 
and the Saviour of men; justification by faith in him; the na- 
ture and necessity of regeneration, faith, repentance, and holiness 
of heart and life ; a future state ; a judgment; anda recompense 
of reward to the vinkthies and the wicked beyond the grave. 

_ oo Dbwill not say, that the belief of every one of these is indispen- 
sable to: salvation, but they are all essential parts of one system; 
and» within this: list is found whatever is thus necessary to be 
believed. That Christ taught: all these things will not, T sup- 
pose, be questioned by any man, ‘who admits that a are at all 
taught inthe Scriptures. 

AV. Christ:taught the religion oft the soiyehi? es more plainly and 
perfectly, than those who went before him. 

In a former discourse, I considered the anntent of the Re- 
deemer, as the Light of ‘the world; and observed, that he is ex- 
hibited in the Scriptures, as the source of all knowledge, natural, 
revealed;:and spiritual, concerning moral subjects. Agreeably 
to this general character, he appeared with peculiar splendour, 
as the great Luminary of the world, while executing the office of 
a Preacher of truth and righteousness. Every subject, which he 
discussed, he illustrated, and every duty, enjoined by him, he in- 
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culcated, with a force, distinctness, and ert Pee ain unri- 
valled by any preceding instructor. (in . 

Particularly ; he explained the nature ola extent of the Divine 
Law far more perfectly than Moses and the Prophets.» Of ‘this 
truth his Sermon on the Mount is the most illustrious instance, of 
which we are able to form a conception. In this wonderful dis- 
course he inverted some, and subverted others, of the Jewish opin- 
ions, established a long time before he commenced his ministry, 
concerning the substance of the Mosaic religious system; ex- 
plained the extent and comprehensiveness of the law; and taught 
the wonderfully various, minute, and exact, manner, in which its 
precepts are applicable to the moral concerns of mankind. Da- 
vid had formerly said, while addressing himself to the Most High, 
Thy commandment is exceeding broad. But Christ first unfolded 
the extension of the divine law to every thought and affectionyas 
well as to every word and action, of mankind. At the same time, 
he exhibited the nature of genuine obedience ina light;new,; and 
altogether nobler than had before been imagined; presenting to 
the eyes of mankind this obedience, otherwise termed holiness, 
or virtue, as more expanded, more dignified, more refinedyand 
formed for a destination superior to what was found in the in- 
structions, given by the wisest men under the Mosaic dispensa- 
tion. Whatever was limited, and merely Jewish, he took away ; 
cleansing the intellect from every film, which had bedimmed, or 
narrowed, its views; and releasing the heart from every clog, 
which had checked the progress of its affections. . The soul; there- 
fore, freed in this manner from its former corporeal incumbrances, 
was prepared by his instructions to renew its strength, to mount 
up with wings as an eagle, to run'in the eenieneete course and not 
be weary, to walk and not faint. ©) 0) sIIAGi TO sy bh 

In the same perfect manner, and toa rcesbisie Bete extent: in 
this very discourse, as well as more fully in his discourses at 
large, he explained the Gospel to mankind. The scheme of sal- 
vation to apostates through a Redeemer was very imperfectly 
taught by Moses, and was left in no small degree of obscurity even 
_ by David and Isaiah. \t was reserved for Christ, by whom came 
grace and truth, to make the way of holiness a highway, in which 
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way-faring men, though fools, were by no necessity compelled to 
err. So fully, so distinctly, so completely, has Christ pointed 
out the way to eternal life, that we often see heathens, savages, 
slaves; and even little children, as well as unlettered men in Chris- 
tian.countries, entering into it, and walking safely onward to the 
lid itasivnciw | “ig bw a! 
Among the things, which Christ has thus clearly explained to 
mankind, I have selected the following. 
Ist. He taught mankind, that the heart is the seut of all virtue 
and vice, or, in Scriptural language, of holiness and sin. - 
| Matt. xv..16, Jesus said to his disciples: Are ye also yet with- 
out understanding ? Do not ye yet understand, that whatsoever en- 
tereth in at the mouth goeth into the belly, and is cast out into the 
draught. But those things, which proceed out of the mouth, come 
forth from the heart ; and they defile the man. For out of the 
heart proceed evil thoughts, murders, adulteries, forncations, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies. These are the things which defile a man ; 
obut to eat with unwashen hands defileth not. a man. And again, 
Matthew xii. 34, He said to the Pharisees, O generation of vipers ! 
how can ye, being evil, speak good things? for out of the abundance 
of the heart the mouth speaketh. A good man out of the good trea- 
sure of theheart bringeth forth good things ; and an evil man out 
of the evil treasure bringeth forth evil things. | 
By declaring, that the heart was the only seat of aiid and evil, 
Christ taught us several lessons of itt importance to our safety 
vand well-being. | | 
» He taught us, particularly, how to distinguish with accuracy be- 
tween moral good and evil. 7 
»» So long as men supposed moral good and awl to lie giidior 
Tibco, or partially, in their external actions, it was impossible, 
»that they should make this distinction with any degree of accuracy : 
forthe very same external actions, so entirely the same.as to be 
distinguishable by no human eye, proceed from principles direct- 
-ly opposite, and are intended to promote directly opposite ends. 
Inethe actions themselves, therefore, there is no difference; and, 
of course; no foundation for any distinction in their moral charac- 
‘ters » But, when the good and evil are referred to the heart, the 
intention, the accerdance with different motives, we cannot fail, 
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unless through an unnecessary, and therefore criminal, negligence, 
to discern whether we form good or bad intentions, and, whether 
we accord with good or evil motives... In this manner our duty, 
and our disobedience also, are in ordinary cases, to say the least, 
made plain and obvious; and we are saved from that perplexity 
and suspense, whose only influence it is to delays apie and 
distress the mind. i fut ies 
In this manner also, Christ has pacialite us, sali our principal 
safety les; (viz.) in carefully watching our thoughts. 
David in those golden precepts, recited by Solomon in the ath 
chapter of Proverbs, had, long before our. Saviour’s incarnation, 
sald, Keep thy heart with all diligence; for out.of it are the issues 
of life. . But this precept seems to have been imperfectly under- 
stood, and little insisted on, and its importance imperfectly rea- 
lized, by those who preceded the Redeemer... He, on, the con- 
trary, by showing that the heart was the only seat of-good and 
evil, and teaching that the nature of the streams was derived sole- 
ly from the fountain, taught, also, in. a manner which. could not 
be misapprehended, that the supreme. duty. and interest.of man 
lay in guarding the fountain itself from every impurity. «:As)all 
good and all evil commence here; to watch the state of the 
thoughts and affections becomes a duty of immeasurable impor- 
tance. Proportionally important is the lesson, ti which, ithits 
duty is taught and enjoined. . 4i¥ nici 
In the same manner also, Christ taught the emprinese ofes external 
and ceremonial performances. * 
Many of the Jews, and all the Heathen, pial sen valk of 
their religion in such performances. Christ struck at the root of 
this fruitful stem of falsehood ; a production, not unnaturally che- 
vished by the splendid ceremonies of the Mosaic ritual. 0 
Although the religion of the heart.was actually ose oh 
taught with great force and propriety, in the Mosaic system; ‘yet 
the ‘splendour of the worship which it enjoined, and the strong 
impressions made. on the imagination by the nature, and multi- 
tude, of its rites, easily drew off the attention of gross and care- 
tess minds from the thing typified to. the type; from ne 
worship and real duty to a_mere external observance. 
For several ages before Christ appeared, the Jews, and among 
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them the teachers of their law, had leaned more and more to- 
wards an unqualified approbation of mere external rites, and a 
general substitution of mere external conduct for the duties en- 
joined by Religion. To the opinions of these men Christ, on 
many occasions, opposed himself in form, and with irresistible 
efficacy. Whatever stress may be laid upon them by others, it 
is impossible for his disciples to regard them as being virtuous, 
even in theremotest sense; or as being of any moral use, except 
as occasional aids and means of virtue. 

Qdly. Christ taught mankind, that virtue consists solely w im lov- 
ing God with all the heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. 

On these two commands, said he to the scribe, hang all the law 
and the prophets. Out of these commands arise all the precepts, 
taught by Moses andthe Prophets ; precepts, which have no other 
nature, nor end, but to explain, and enjoin, this universal law of 
God.» He who keeps these, therefore, keeps them all. Of course, 
he is the subject of that obedience, which God has required; of 
moral excellence ; of real amiableness in the sight of his Maker. 

The distinction between virtue and vice, exhibited, under the 
first head, as so successfully made by the doctrine there speci- 
fied, was here completed. When virtue is made to consist whol- 
lyin love, and love itself is at the same time so exactly defined ; 
all the facility is given, which can be desired, for the purpose of 
discriminating between virtue and sin. 

Sdly. Christ taught, that the meek and rosty virtues, as they 
are called, or in other words exercises of virtue, are superior in their 
excellency to any others. 

Mankind have universally admired magnanimity, active cour- 
age, contempt of danger and death, and other exercises of a 
bold and vigorous spirit. Nay, so greatly have they admired 
them, not only as to regard with a forgiving eye those who have 
exhibited them, even in the midst of crimes and excesses, but te 
yield to them, when guilty of every enormity, their universal and 
unqualified applause. Ido not deny, that these may be indica- 
tions; and exercises, of virtue. There are undoubtedly occa- 
sions; On which we are required to be strong, and of a good 
rourage ; and; when we assume this character from a sense of 
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duty, and for just and benevolent purposes, we are really, and 
may be eminently, virtuous. 

On the other hand, the meek and lowly exercises of this Spi- 
rit; such as meekness, humility, patience, submission, gentle- 
ness, placability, moderation, and forgiveness; although, per- 
haps, by most persons allowed to be virtuous, are yet by almost 
all unadmired and unesteemed. Still, our Saviour has unques- 
tionably exhibited these, both in his instructions and in his ex- 
ample, as wholly superior to the others. He descants on them 
oftener: he dwells on them more: he presents them more fre- 
quently tous in his life; or rather his whole life is an uninterrupt- 
ed exhibition of them. He plainly attaches to them a higher 
importance, as they are in themselves: and he makes them more 
essential to the character of a Christian, and to the attainment 
of salvation. This, it must be acknowledged, is a current of in- 
struction running directly counter to that of Poets, Historians, 
and Philosophers, in all ages; and to the general course of hu- 
man feelings, relating to this subject. It cannot but be useful 
to examine, for a moment, how far this conduct of the Redeemer 
accords with the decisions of experience and common sense. 

It is evident beyond a debate, that the meek and lowly virtues 
have in themselves no tendency to produce any part of those mi- 
series, with which mankind have afflicted each other.. If we were 
humble ; we should never become the authors of those evils, which 
have regularly sprung from pride. If we were meek ; we should not 
impatiently feel injuries, nor give pain in those numerous instan- 
_ ces, in which it is created by wrath. If we were gentle; we 
should not do injuries to others. If we were forgiving; we should 
not revenge them on others. If we were moderate; we should 
prevent the evil effects, which alway spring from ungoverned 
passions ; particularly from envy, wrath, and the passion for plea- 
sure. If we were placable; we should cut off the mass of calami- 
ties, which is found in alienation of heart, unrelenting aversion, ’ 
and irreconcileable estrangement of affection ; and instate in its 
place that serene and self-approved aiovneey which springs 
from the cordial reconcilement of minds, previously the seats of 
real, though imperfect good-will. Ifwe were patient; we should 
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neither murmur at Gop, nor at each other ; and should at:the same 
time lessen half the evils,which we felt, by a quiet submission to the 
hand of our Creator. Who does notsee, that, if these virtues had 
their full and proper influence on human hearts, and human affairs, 
Man would assume a new character, and the world a new face ? 
Who does not see, that a great part of the guilt and misery, now 
suffered, would vanish ; aie that in its bint would be found 
peace and happiness, transcending all easy estimation ? , 

Equally evident is it from experience, that those, in whom 
these virtues presided, have never in fact produced these mise- 
ries. Often have they been among the principal sufferers, but 
never numbered among the actors, of this tragedy. As this po- 
sition cannot, and will not, be denied ; to insist on it any further 
would be useless. | 

On the other hand, to that characteristic of man, which is styl- 
ed heroism, have been owing a great part, and that usually the 
most dreadful part, of human sufferings. Active courage has in 
every age filled the world with barncit) contention, and blood- 
shed; destroyed the labours and enjoyments, the peace and hopes, 
ofmen; overturned temples ; consumed cities with fire; and con- 
verted kingdoms into deserts. All these are causes of misery 
only. At the same time, it has rarely done good, except by ac- 
cident ; and, however admired and applauded by tthe silly mind 
of man; has undoubtedly been one of the chief curses, which 
Gop ns permitted to visit this unhappy world. 

Thave already said, that I donot deny these exercises of hero- 
ism to be capable, In certain circumstances, of being virtuous ; 
and even eminently virtuous. Still, it chant to be remarked, 
that, if the other class of virtues were to have their proper influ- 
ence on mankind, these would not exist; because there would be 
no occasion for them. Were no injuries done, there could be no 
occasion for resisting them ; and, of course, no demand for active 
courage. The exercises of this spirit, therefore, are, at the most, 
of a secondary importance ; and can be called forth only by pre- 
ceding crimes. The meek and lowly virtues are, on the other 
hand, original and essential ingredients of happiness in every 
world; are indispensable to all private and public enjoyment; 


and are, therefore, of primary and inestimable value. The pre- 
Vou. I. 32 
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ference, given by our Saviour to these virtues, 1s of course, a 
proof of real and divine wisdom. ) 

4thly. Christ in the same complete manner taught the way, in 
which fallen beings may again become virtuous and happy. 

He explained his own character, as the Propitiation for sin, 
and the Saviour of sinners: the willingness of Gop to pardon, 
justify, and accept, them on account of his righteousness, through 
faith in him; accompanied by repentance, and followed by holi- 
ness of heart and life. He taught mankind, that their character 
by nature is sinful and odious to Gop; and that their own obe- 
dience can never be accepted as an expiation for their sin, or a 
ground of their justification; that, unless they are born again of 
the Spirit of Gop, and possess a new and spiritual character, they 
cannot see the kingdom of Gop; and that in acquiring this cha- 
racter they become his disciples indeed, and prove themselves to 
be such by doing whatsoever he hath commanded. All these 
things, united, constitute that character, which being assumed, 
those, who before were apostates, return to Gop, and to their 
obedience of his will; and may evangelically claim, through his 
promise, a title to eternal life. 

5thly. Christ established his church in a new form, appornted in 
it new ministers, constituted a new discipline, and directed anew 
the peculiar duties of both its officers and members. . 

The Church, under the Mosaic dispensation, was properly a 
national one; consisting, with the exception of such as became 
proselytes, and thus ina sense Israelites, of those only, and of al! 
those, who were descended from Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob. 
Christ constituted the Church of the Spiritual children of Abra- 
ham ; who were Jews inwardly, though not according to the flesh ; 
and whose praise was not of Man, but of God. Instead of the 
Priests, who were ministers of the Jewish Church, he appointed 
ministers of the Gospel to be officers in the Christian Church. Its 
discipline, also, ceased to be the severe and dreadful system of 
proceedings, enjoined under the Mosaic dispensation; and be- 
came a course of advice, reproof, and, in cases of irreclaimable 
obstinacy, a solemn separation from the offender: all administer- 
ed with the most prudent care, the tenderest good-will, and the 
most exemplary moderation. The peculiar duties of Christians 
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towards each other were summarily directed by the New Com- 
mandment ; which, to the common benevolence, required by the 
moral law towards all men, superadds brotherly love ; or the ex- 
ercise of complacency towards the evangelical character of their 
fellow-Christians.. The peculiar duties of Ministers, as enjoined 
by Christ, are, generally, to preside over the worship and disci- 
pline of the Church; to preach the Gospel; to dispense, and, 
together with their fellow-Christians, whose duty it is also, to re- 
ceive, the Sacraments of the New Testament. 

6thly. Christ taught also the great doctrines concerning a future 
state of being. 

These are the separate existence of the Soul after death; the 
Resurrection from the dead; the final Judgment; the misery of 
the wicked, and the happiness of the righteous, throughout eter- 
nity. Concerning these great subjects the Heathen only tormed 
conjectures, supported by very imperfect arguments. The Jew- 
ish Scriptures, also, although really containing these doctrines in 
substance, exhibited them in dim and distant view. Life and 
Immortality were brought to light, that is, were clearly shown, and 
fully proved, by Christ alone. To him the world is indebted for 
its certain knowledge, and extensive views, of things beyond the 
grave; things, in comparison with which all that exists in the 
present life is nothing, less than nothing, and vanity. 

From this summary view of the Instructions of Christ, it is evi- 
dent, that he has taught every thing, necessary for the knowledge 
of our duty, the attainment of holiness, and the best conduct of a 
virtuous life; has established his Church on a new and happier 
foundation ; instituted a simpler and purer worship; suited its 
whole economy to the circumstances of all nations; prepared it 
to extend easily, and happily, throughout the world; furnished 
mankind with the best means of obtaining salvation; and engag- 
ed them by the most cogent motives, placed before their eyes, to 
seek effectually a glorious and blessed immortality. 
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CHRIST A PROPHET. 


THE MANNER OF HIS PREACHING, 


Joun vil. 46. 
Never man spake like this Man. 


1x my last discourse I considered the second division of the 
proposed examination of Christ’s prophetical character, viz. 
the Things which he taughi. 1 shall now proceed to consider the 

ll. The Manner of his preaching. 

_ Concerning this subject I observe, that Christ Ma SE i 

Ist. With perfect, Plainness and Simplicity. ) 

By the plainness of Christ’s preaching | intend. generally, thes 
he preached in such a manner, as to be easily understood by all, 
who were willing to understand him. 

Particularly, he used the plain, common, language of vianiaede 
and, on no occasion, the technical language, customarily used. 
men of science, and extensively used at that period by all the vo- 
taries of the fashionable philosophy. That he has never used this 
language will undoubtedly, be admitted by those, who-read his 
instructions ; there being not even.a pouty instance of it in all 
his discourses. : | | 

That Christ acted with entire wisdom, in. this ae is 
manifest from many considerations. The common. language of 
men is the only language, which men, generally, can understand. 
uf Christ had used any other language, particularly technical lan- 
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guage, scarcely one of a hundred of those who heard him, or of 
those who read his discourses, would have been able to. know 
what he meant. To all these the book, containing his instruc- 
tions, would have been a sealed book; and almost every man, 
who read it, would have been iicacuan to say, | cannot understand 
it, for Lam unlearned. . 

Nor would technical language have been of much real use to 
learned men. In Natural and Mathematical science this language 
has, I acknowledge, been employed with success; and that, to a 
considerable extent. But in Moral science, which cnvelilte all 
the instructions of Christ, the same thing cannot be said without 
many abatements. The subjects of Moral science are, generally, 
less distinctly and definitely conceived of, than those of Natural, 
particularly of Mathematical, science ; and on this account,and be- 
cause we have no sensible, exact standard, to which we may refer 
them, the terms of Moral science are, to a great extent, used at 
first indefinitely ; and are afterwards rendered still more indefinite 
by the looseness and imperfection.of thinking, in succeeding wri- 
ters. , " 

' At the same time, moral rubies so important, so deeply 

interest the feelings, and awaken.so many biases and prejudices, 
that where our discernment, left to itself, might enable us to fas- 
ten on definite ideas, and to. choose proper terms to express them, 
-our biases still lead us into error; and prevent us partly from per- 
' ceiving the true import of the language, used by others, and part- 
ly from a willingness to accord with it, when perceived. 

From these causes, and others like them, the technical language 
of moral science has generally been loose and indefinite, to a 
greater degree than the common language of men: and such 
must have been the language used by our Saviour, if he had adopt- 
ed the technical language of his time. This language, also, ori- 
ginally difficult to be understood, would have been rendered still 
more obscure: by every attempt to translate it into the languages 
of other nations. Terms of this kind have often no- customary 
use, which can be appealed to, to fix their signification ; and, be- 
ing used only by some individual author, or in a peculiar sense 
by that: author, it must be left to criticism, and often to conjec- 
inre, todetermine their meaning. When used by several authors, 
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they are commonly used with some variation of sense, either 
slight, or serious. In this case their signification becomes more 
doubtful, and the discourses, in which they are found, more per- 
plexed. If I mistake not, no terms in ancient authors are so 
doubtful, as those appropriated to philosophy ; many of which 
seem to have their meaning scarcely settled even at the present 
time. With these sources of doubt before them, translators would 
have been extremely perplexed, and would have perplexed their 
readers still more by their own terms, chosen, often erroneously, 
to express the doubtful meaning of their originals. But the lan- 
guage, used by our Saviour, was suited to all men; the best lan- 
guage for Philosophers themselves; the only language for other 
men. All men can understand it better than any — most 
men can understand no other. ° 

The plainness of our Saviour’s manner is conspicuous, se in 
the obvious nature of his allusions and illustrations. These were 
all derived from objects, familiar to the apprehension of mankind 
at large ; according to the rule of Eloquence, in this respect, laid 
down by Cicero. Beeby reader of our Saviour’s discourses must 
have observed this fact. The city set on a hill; the salt of the 
earth; the candle, which ts not to be set under a bushel, but on a can- 
dlestick ; the vine, and the branches ; the Shepherd, and the sheep ; 
are instances, which cannot be forgotten. These, and others of 
the like nature, are.the happiest of all allusions, and the best of 
all illustrations. They are natural, but forcible; every where 
offering themselves, and every where beautiful; familiar, but 
possessed of sufficient dignity; and attended always with this 
high recommendation, that they are easily indir didi by men in 
every situation of life. 3 

The plainness of our Saviour’s manner is select evident, 
also, wn his parables. Instruction appears to have been commu- 
nicated in allegorical discourses, generally resembling these, 
from the earliest ages. But no instructor ever formed them so 
happily. as Christ. The subjects, alluded to, are chosen with su- 
preme felicity ; and, the allusions are conducted with the utmost 
skill and suécess. The allegorical part of the story, is always just 
and impressive; commonly beautiful ; not unfrequently sublime ; 
and in several instances eminently pathetic. The meaning, 
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which it is intended to convey, is at the same time definite, clear, 
and obvious. The parable, instead of shading the thought, illu- 
mines it; and instead of leaving the reader in doubt, contributes 
not a little to the satisfaction of his inquiries. When we consi- 
der the perplexed, enigmatical manner, in which both Jewish and 
Gentile teachers, at that time, conveyed many of their most im- 
portant instruction ; we shall, on the one hand, see this characte- 
ristic of our Saviour’s discourses ina stronger light; and, on the 
other, shall be led to admire, suitably, the wisdom with which, in 
this respect, he taught mankind. 

Nearly allied to the piainness of our Saviour’s instructions is 
their Simplicity. By simplicity, in this case, I mean that gene- 
ral characteristic of discourse, in which both the thoughts and 
words appear to have been adopted without the effort of select- 
ing, and merely because they offered themselves; and to follow 
each other in the order, in which they offered themselves, with- 
out contrivance, and in the manner most remote from either stu- 
dy or affectation. Of this important characteristic, as critics uni- 
versally agree, the ancient writers furnish more numerous, and 
more perfect, examples than the moderns. Among ancient wri- 
ters, those who penned the Scriptures hold, by general acknow- 
ledgment, also, the first place. But amid these, as well as all 
other instructors of mankind, Christ, as a pattern of perfect sim- 
plicity, stands unrivalled. His discourses, though fraught with 
doctrines of the most profound and wonderful wisdom, and senti- 
ments of the highest sublimity and beauty, appear still, as if nei- 
ther the words, nor the thoughts, were the result of the least stu- 
dy; but sprang up spontaneously in his mind, and flowed from his 
tongue in a sense instinctively ; ina manner, strongly resem 
bling that of children. The impression, made by the manner ir 
which they are delivered, is, that they are the result of mere una-| 
dulterated nature, prompting the speaker with an unresisted im- 
pulse; as if he knew how to speak in no other manner. The ef-| 
fect of this manner of discoursing is undoubtedly in an eminent 
degree happy ; whatever may be the subject, or the drift, of the 
discourse. When this is didactic, simplicity gives the teacher 
the most desirable aspect of artlessness, candour, and sincerity~ 
When it is historical, beside presenting the speaker as invested. 
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with these important characteristics, it lends the utmost beauty 
and impressiveness to his narration. When it is sublime, or pa- 
thetic, it presents the objects, which excite these emotions, in the 
strongest light; and excites the emotions themselves in the high- 
est degree, which is possible. As examples, illustrating in the 
most perfect manner the truth of all these observations, I allege, 
particularly, Christ’s Sermon on the Mount; his Parabolic ser- 
mon, recorded, Matt. xiii; several of his discourses with the 
Jews, recorded by St. John; those addressed to his disciples, 
commencing with the xiv. chapter; his Intercessory prayer in 
the xvii. of that Evangelist; the Lord’s prayer; the parables of 
the Prodigal son, the rich man and Lazarus, and the good Sama- 
ritan; and his discourses concerning the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, and the final judgment, in the xxiv. and xxv. of Matthew. 
The parable of the prodigal Son, particularly, may be alleged as 
the first example of beautiful and pathetic simplicity, which has 
been ever given to mankind; as without a rival, and without a — 
second. 

2dly. Christ exhibited in his manner of instructing the most Pe 
fect Modesty and Delicacy. « 

Both Jewish and Heathen teachers, before the time of Christ, 
were remarkable for pride, vanity, and of course for boasting. 
Pharisaical and Stoical pride have been proverbial for near two 
thousand years. The Grecian Philosophers exhibited to the world 
their true character, in this respect, by calling themselves Zoos, 
or Wise men. Those of the East assumed denominations equally | 
arrogant and contemptible. The pride and vanity, which they 
exhibited in this manner, they manifested, also, in every other 
form, and on every convenient occasion. Like a disagreeable 
odour, this unbecoming character eludes every attempt to conceal 
it; and forces itself upon the mind, wherever the writer becomes 
the subject of his own thoughts. ) 

In direct, and perfect, opposition to them all, Gis diab 
teaching with a wisdom and greatness of character altogether un- 
rivalled, has not suffered, I sole not say a proud or vain thought, 
but even the most distant appearance of such a thought, to es- 
cape from his lips. ‘Though more frequently, than any other~ 
teacher, compelled by the nature of his Mediatorial office, the 
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tenour of his discourses, and the disputes in which he was engag- 
ed with the Jews, to become the subject of his instructions to them ; 
and although doing, and saying, that, which, far more than any 
thing ever done or said, must awaken the conviction of personal 
greatness and superiority ; yet he has never even in the most re- 
mote hint, or allusion, intimated a single indulgence of either 
pride, or vanity, in his own mind. No resemblance of boasting 
can be found in all his discourses. Himself, as an object of ad- 
miration, or applause, is for ever out of sight, and out of remem-! 
brance. | 

Delicacy is the kindred, the ally, of modesty 5 andan attribute 
of instruction, as well as an excellency of character, which ap- 
pears to have been very imperfectly known to the teachers, both 
Jewish and Heathen, who lived at, or before, the time of our Sa- 
viour. From them all he is perfectly distinguished by the most 
complete exhibition of this excellence. Nota sentiment, not a 
word, has fallen from his lips, which can give pain, in this re- 
spect, to a mind of the most finished refinement and virtue; 
not a word, not a sentiment, fitted te awaken one improper 
thought, or to allure in the least degree to any unbecoming action. 

3dly. Christ taught with entire Boldness and Integrity. 

These highly honourable characteristics of our Saviour’s in- 
struction are every where visible, and, so far as I know, univer- 
sally acknowledged. Particularly are they conspicuous in his 
open, intrepid attacks on the Pharisees and Sadducees; the men, 
who at that time held the whole power of the Jewish Government, 
and the whole influence over the Jewish nation.’ These sects, 
also, were the leaders of that nation in all their bigotry, their mi- - 
serable superstition, and their deplorable devotion to a mere out- 
side morality and worship. They corrupted them in their moral 
and religious principles, and introduced a sensual, loose, and 
nearly atheistical system of doctrine and practice. To these 
-men Christ, with no defence but his own wisdom, innocence and 
purity, opposed himself with uniformity, vigour, and immoveable 
firmness : exposing the unsoundness of their wretched doctrines, 
the futility of their arguments, the hypocrisy of their professions, 
and the enormous turpitude of their lives. All this he did with: 
such clearness of evidence, and such pungency of reproof. tha: 

Vor. If. 33 
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‘they themselves often shrunk from the detection, and trembled 
for the very existence of their principles and their power. 

At the same time, and in the same manner, he reproved, and 
exposed, all the popular prejudices of his Country. Gentle, 
modest, and humble, beyond example, he united with this charac- 
ter an unyielding fixedness of principle and deportment, and a per- 
fect destitution of that love of popularity, and that desire of ap- 
plause, which are such prominent traits in the character of most 
of those, who have attempted the instruction of mankind. There 
is notin his instructions a single instance of the least concession 
to any religious, civil, or personal, prejudice of his Countrymen. 
On the contrary, he resisted them all openly, uniformly, and alike. 
Even their favourite doctrine, that they were, and were ever to 
be, the peculiar people of Gon, together with all the mischievous 
consequences which they derived from it, he resisted on many 
occasions, and in many forms; declaring, that they were not, In 
the true and scriptural sense, the children of Abraham ; and show- 
ing them, that their natural descent from this patriarch would not, 
by itself, be the least advantage to them; while the abuse of 
their privileges would only increase their guilt, and enhance 
their final condemnation. 

Nor was Christ less direct and sincere in reproving his friends. 
In them, notwithstanding all the gentleness and tenderness, with 
which he taught them, he allowed no variation from truth, or 
duty ; and reproved them on every occasion for their prejudices, 
bigotry, unbelief, contentions, faults, and follies of every kind. 
Exact truth, and unwarping holiness, appear evidently to have 
been.the objects, which he made the standard of all his instruc- 
tions, as well as of his life. No tenderness, friendship, or gentle- 
ness of disposition; no fear of the populace, or the powerful ; 
prevented him from reaching this standard on every occasion. Ne 
zeal transported him beyond it. He, and he alone, among those 
who have taught mankind, knew how to make all the affections of 
man perfectly accordant with truth and duty, and aid one 
servient to the establishment of them in the world. 

Athly. Christ taught mankind with an Authority a ii to eg 


self. 


This characteristic of Christ’s teaching was two- fold. 
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First. The authority derived from the weight of his precepts, 
and the manner in which they were inculcated. This I take to be 
especially what is intended by St. Matthew in the following pas- 
sage: And it came to pass, when Jesus had ended these sayings, 
(that is, the sayings contained in his Sermon on the Mount,) the 
people were astonished at his doctrine; for he taught them as one 
having authority, and noi as the Scribes. In the authority of this 
kind Christ far excelled every other instructor. No precepts 
are so importantas his ; no manner of teaching is so dignified, and 
so commanding. When we remember, that he appeared as a 
poor man, without friends, or influence, without power or splen- 
dour ; that he proposed a new system of religion and morals ; 
that he attacked, in many respects, the former system, the bigot 
ry with which it was regarded, the prejudices of the multitude, and 
the enormous wickedness of the great: when we further remem- 
ber, that in the minds of many, he overset them all, and in the 
minds of many more, shook them to their foundations: we cannot 
hesitate to acknowledge, with the Jewish officers, that in this par- 
ticular, never man spake like this man. 

Secondly. Christ taught mankind with a ayer Official autho- 
rity. 

This is conspicuous in two things. 

The first is, that he uttered neither opinions nor advice. 

All the dictates of Christ’s teaching are of the kind, which the 
Greeks called Dogmas, that is, positions peremptorily asserted 
without any doubt expressed, any wavering, any uncertainty, any 
suggestion of the possibility of error. 

Every doctrine is exhibited as an absolute law of faith; and 
every precept, as a positive rule of practice. Every thing, which 
he uttered, carries with it evidently, the assurance, that his doc- 
trines are true and certain; that his precepts are just and rea- 
sonable; and that himself is invested with full authority to pre- 
scribe both, as obligatory rules of faith and practice. 

The second is, that Christ taught in his own name, and without 
appealing to any authority but his own. 

This fact was mentioned in a former discourse; but it will be 
proper briefly to consider it, also, at the present time. All the 
prophets of the Old Testament prefaced their Instructions with 
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Thus saith the Lord. Christ commenced his Ministry with ex- 
plaining, altering, and annulling, many things, said by them un- 
der this authority, and acknowledged by him to be thus said. 
His own Instructions, however, he never prefaced in this manner ; 
but merely said, [ say unto you; or, on solemn occasions, Amen ; 
Verily ; I say unto you. The authority, here assumed by him, 
was such, as to warrant him in repealing that, which had been 
spoken by prophets inthe Name, and by the Authority, of God; 
and was, therefore, an authority equal to that, under which these 
prophets had spoken. 

In this exercise of Authority Christ stands alone ;- being whol- 
ly distinguished from all other teachers, both sacred and profane. 
The Apostles, it will be remembered, taught only in the name of 
Christ. | | 

5thly. Christ taught with uniform and singular Patience, Gen- 
tleness, and Kindjvess. } 

T have grouped these excellencies of our Saviour’s manner of 
teaching as I have several of those, already mentioned, on ac- 
count of the intimate relation, which they bear to each other. 

To dwell on this subject with minuteness cannot be necessary. 
Allreaders of the Gospel know how ofien Christ bore with the 
dullness, prejudices, and unbelief of his disciples; how often he 
reiterated the same instructions ; how patiently he removed their 
prejudices; how frequently he had occasion to pronounce them 
of little faith ; and how universally, and how often without re- 
proving them, he bore with their numerous infirmities. There is 
not an instance in his life of an impatient, petulant word; nota 
‘single expression of the kind, which we term passionate; not an_ 
occasion, on which he lost, in the least degree, that absolute self- 

control, by which he was elevated above all the children of Adam. 
When the ambitious sons of Zebedee, through their more ambi- 
tious mother, asked of him the privilege of sitting, the one on his 
right hand, and ihe other on his left; he calmly replied, It is not 
mine to give. When the body of his disciples strove, which of 
them should be greatest; hetook a little child, and set him in the 
midst of them, and, when he had taken him in his arms, he said 
unto them: Whosoever shall receive one of such children, in my 
neme, recerveth me; and whosoever shall reécive me receiveth not 
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me, but him that sent me. When Peter denied him in so shameful 
and bitter a manner; the only reproof, which he gave him, is re- 
corded in these words, And the Lord turned, and looked upon Pe- 
ter. Over Jerusalem, the seat of so much guilt, the scene of the 
messages, and of the slaughter, of so many prophets, and speedily 
about to be the scene of his own sufferings, he wept with inexpres- 
sible tenderness, and said, How often would Ihave gathered thy 
children, as a hen gathereth her chickens under her wings ; but ye 
would not. 

6thly. Christ taught by his Example. | 
’ It is a proverbial observation, that example is far more instruc- 
tive than precept: an observation, verified by the experience of 
mankind every day, and in every place. No precepts are, in- 
deed, seriously influential on the mind of the pupil, unless they 
are believed to have some good degree of influence upon the life 
of his instructor. On the contrary, where the instructor is sup- 
posed to speak with sincerity, and from the heart, and to be him- 
self governed in his conduct by the very principles, which he re- 
commends to others; very plain instructions have commonly 
very great power. Example, therefore, may be safely pronounc- 
ed to be the best of all instruction, and the only mode of consum- © 
mating the instruction of the voice. . 

In this kind of teaching Christ stands alone. The prophets 
and apostles are here left out of comparison, and out of. sight. 
As for the heathen philosophers, their example was a mere con- 
trast to their instruction; I mean, to such parts of it, as were just 
and commendable. What they taught, of this nature, they refut- 
ed in the daily conduct of their lives. But Christ’s life was a 
perfect practical comment on all that he taught, and a perfect il- 
lustration of the nature and efficacy of his precepts. Hence his 
instructions have been unrivalled in their influence on mankind ; 
and have produced effects, to which there has been in the histo- 
ry of the world no parallel. 

T have here mentioned several primary characteristics of the 
Manner, in which Christ taught mankind. To form a more com- 
plete estimate of its excellence, it will, however, be necessary to 

consider what he did not do, as well as what he did. The super- 
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lative wisdom of the Redeemer was manifested as truly in what 
he avoided, as in what he accomplished. 

On this subject I observe in the 

_ Ist place, that he utterly declined to gratify the mere Curiosity 
of man. 

Many questions were proposed to him by the Jews, of such. a 
nature, as to demand answers, which could only gratify curiosi- 
ty. Several more, of the same kind, were addressed to him by 
his disciples. To all these he declined the answers, which were 
solicited. There are, also, very many subjects, concerning 
which curiosity,has ever been awake; and which not only are 
intimately connected with the Scriptural system of religion, but 
are mentioned by Christ in many forms, and in some particulars 
extensively discussed. But such parts of these subjects, as ex- 
cite mere curiosity, he has invariably left.in silence; and ne- 
ver tempted, nor satisfied at all, this roving, restless propensity. 
Over all objects of this kind he has drawn the curtain of absolute 
concealment, and hidden them entirely from human eyes. 

Among these subjects, it will be sufficient to mention one. The 
circumstances, which attend a future state of happiness, awaken, 
perhaps as extensively, and as naturally, the wishes of the mind to 
be minutely informed, as any thing belonging to the destiny of 
man. On this immense subject, Christ has, however, taught 
nothing, except what we plainly needed to know; and has with- 
held every thing else from our investigation. Others have often 
indulged a wandering fancy and in the wildest excursions concern- 
ing a future state, have attempted to explore the regions of future 
being, as travellers search distant countries in the present world. 
But Christ has chosen barely to inform us of the existence and ge- 
neral nature of these regions ; things which we are deeply interest- 
ed to know; and left these pH to be filled up by our ownactual 
experience, when we shall have become possessed of that happy 
state of being. When we remember how many uncertainties 
would have arisen out of such a disclosure, had it been made; 
how many questions, of difficult solution, or incapable. of betas 
solved, and in a word how greatly, and how often, the mind would 
have been perplexed concerning subjects, unconnected with its 
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teal good; we cannot hesitate to acknowledge the piers Wis- 
dom, manifested in this concealment. 

Qdly. Christ taught without Sophistry. 

The integrity, displayed in the reasonings of our Saviour, is 
equally exact, and perfect, with that exhibited in has declarations 
of facts. In the age, in which he lived, both the Jewish and 
Heathen teachers were distinguished for false reasoning, as 2 
species of art. The doctrines, which they taught, needed this 
defence. Accordingly, we find it employed by them on almost 
every occasion. Many specimens of the subtleties of the Saddu- 
cees and Pharisees are recited to usin the New Testament ; par- 
ticularly in the Gospels. Quibbles, paradoxes, and fetches, were 
the custom of the time ; and were shamelessly employed to defend 
every favourite opinion, and attack every adversary. But false 
reasoning is as reala violation of integrity, as false declara- 
tions ; is often as mischievous ; and is always a proof of gross de- 
pravity, or gross inattention to our duty. Christ, therefore, the 
perfect pattern in this, as in all other, conduct, has alleged no 
argument but areal one; has given no argument any more force 
than it really possesses; and has expressed no more confidence 
in any argument than he really felt. The glorious contrast, which 
he exhibited in the exact simplicity and sincerity, with which he 
reasoned on every occasion, to the subtlety and sophistry, of all 
with whom he reasoned, and of a vast multitude of other teachers, 
is a pattern for all succeeding reasoners; which, if universally 
followed, would free the world from a great part of its doubts and 
errors, and the deplorable guilt and misery, by which they are 
followed. 

-3dly. Christ has authorised no Intolerance. 

It is well known, that the Jews, who were distinguished for 
their spiritual pride and bigotry, and who regarded other nations 
with an almost absolute intolerance, were never more strongly 
marked by these characteristics, than at the time when our Sa- 
viour appeared. Even the Apostles were not exempted from a 
- share of thischaracter. Master, said John, we saw one casting out 
devils in thy name, and we forbade him, because he followeth not 
with us. And Jesus said unto him, Forbid him not ; for he that is 
not against usis for ts. Again, John and James, moved with in- 
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dignation against the inhabitants of a Samaritan village, because 
they declined to receive their Master, said to him, Lord, wilt thou 
that we command fire to come down from heaven, and consume them, 
as Elias did? But he turned, and rebuked them, and said, Ye know 
not what manner of Spirit ye are of. For the Son of Man 1s not 
come to destroy men’s lives, but to save them. So intolerant was 
the spirit even of the beloved disciple ; and so benevolent, it ought 
to be added, was that of Christ. 

In this nation, and at this period, was Christ born, and educat« 
ed. But instead of imbibing, countenancing, or warranting, in- 
tolerance and bigotry, he taught, in all instances, their odious- 
ness and guilt; and enjoined, with respect to every subject and 
person, .the most absolute moderation, liberality, and candour ; 
not, indeed, the fashionable liberality of licentious men in modern 
times; a professed indifference to truth and holiness; but a be- 
nevolent and catholic spirit towards every man, and a candid 
and just one towards every argument and opinion. | Distinctions. 
of nation, sect, or party, as such, were to him nothing ; distinc- 
tions of truth and falsehood, right and wrong, were to lati every 
thing. According to this scheme he framed both his instructions 
and his life. | , ay oT 

4thly. Christ taught without Enthusiasm. is sR: yee 

All the language, and all the sentiments, of our Sat tei were 
the language and sentiments of a person, perfectly satisfied of the. 
goodness of the cause, which he had espoused, immoveably  at+ 
tached to it, and carnestly engaged to promote it among man+* 
kind. Still, this earnestness, this fixedness of character, differed 
greatly from that of most persons, who have undertaken the re- 
formation of their fellow-men. . In our own as in all, preceding» 
ages, those, who have assumed the character of reformers, almost. 
of course make a parade of their piety, and a merit of their pe-’ 
culiar devotion to the cause, in which they have embarked ; and» 
aim at gaining proselytes by a nice scrupulosity concerning’ 
things commonly esteemed innocent, animosity against those» 
whose opinions they censure, and impassioned addresses to such* 
as listen to their instructions. Christ was the opposite of all 
these. Little things, always, in his instructions appeared little. 
Harmless things he regarded as harmless. Great and impor- 
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tant things, only, has he taught us to regard as great and impor- 
tant. In his life there was no ostentation of any thing. He came 
eating and drinking lke other men; and in his human nature, 
and appearance, differed from them in nothing but superior wis- 
dom and purity of character. In his discourses every thing is se- 
rious, solemn, and earnest; but every thing, at the same time, is 
uttered with moderation, without passion, without declamation. 

No discourses in the world are more distant from fanatical de- 
clamation, and no character is more unlike that of an enthusiast, 
than the discourses and character of Christ. A spirit of sereni- 
ty, of self-possession, of impassioned sweetness, of principled 
excellence, reigns throughout all his instructions, and throughout 
all his life, of which, elsewhere, there is no example. 

5thly. Our Saviour sought in his instructions for no Applause, 

In this characteristic, also, he was equally singular and perfect. 
The love of applause is the most universal, and probably the 
most seductive, of all human passions; particularly, in minds, 
raised by intelligence above the common level.. So seductive is 
it, that Cicero pronounced it to be true virtue. But of this pas- 
sion not a single trace appears in the whole history of Christ. 
The good or ill opinion, the applause or censure, of his fellow- 
men, whether friends or enemies, seem as if they had not been 
thought of by him, and as if no capacity of being influenced by 
them had been an original attribute of his mind. Witha mag- 
netic constancy, his thoughts and discourses were pointed alway 
to truth and rectitude ; and the world had no power of producing 
in them a momentary variation. 

Such was the manner, in which Christ taught mankind : a man- 
ner all his own; copied from none who preceded him, and im- 
perfectly imitated by the best and wisest of those who came after 
him; a manner perfectly suited to the supreme excellence of his 
character, to the divine commission, which he bore; to the illus- 
trious system of truth, which he taught; to the glorious errand, 
on which he was sent; and to the perfect nature of that Being, 
whose representative he was to the children of men. ; 
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And the Officers answered, saying, Never man spake like this Man. 


Iy the three preceding discourses, I have considered the Pro- 
phetical character of Christ, under these three heads; Ist. The 
Necessity of his assuming the office of a Prophet; 2dly. The 
Things, which he taught; and, 3dly. The Manner, in which he 
taught them. 

I shall now proceed to the end of the 4th en ori- 
ginally proposed concerning this subject, viz. The Consequences 
of his preaching ; and, after a brief examination of these, shall 


conclude my observations on the Personal Preaching win Christ 


with a few Remarks. ip 
The preaching of Christ produced, Line ia Sicopia 
Ist. A general astonishment in those who ania ins A agtaae 
_ And it came to pass, says St. Matthew, that when Jesus had. end: 


in all these sayings, the people were astonished at his doctrine: For 


he taught them, as one having authority, and not as the Scribes. 
Two things are here mentioned as causes of the astonishment, 
occasioned by Christ’s Sermon on the Mount: The things which 


he taught, and the manner of teaching. The People were aston 


ished at his doctrine: For he taught them, as one having authority. 
and notas the Seribes. It ecannot be thought strange, that a scheme 


eae 


ne 
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of doctrine, so new; so solemn; so simple; so pure; so amply 
fraught with inherent evidence of its truth ; and, in all these re- 
spects, so opposite to that, which they were accustomed to 
hear from their own teachers; should produce an unusual de- 
gree of wonder in the minds of this people. Nor is it any 
more strange, that such a manner of teaching, as that em- 
ployed by Christ, should have its share in “producitie this 
effect, and enhance the surprise, occasioned by his instructions. 
We, who hear these instructions from the cradle, to whom they 
are presented weekly from the desk, and daily by the Bible, can- 
not easily conceive the degree, in which they could not fail te 
impress the minds of men, when they were first published in the 
world. ‘They were then new, and strange ; and, both in the mat- 


_ ter and the. manner, were in a great measure singular. They 


were employed on the most important of all subjects ; the sin and 
holiness, the ruin and recovery, of mankind. They professed to 
contain, and communicate, the will of Gop concerning these sub- 
jects, and of course to be a message from heaven. 

At the same time, they censured, both implicitly and explicitly, 
most of the doctrines, taught by the Pharisees and Sadducees, 
most of their precepts, and the general tenour of their lives. The 
doctrines they showed to be false; the precepts unsound, and 
immoral; and the conduct of those, who taught them, to be un- 
worthy of the profession, which they made, and contrary to the 


_ Scriptures, which, in pretence at least, they believed. These 


men, either alternately or conjointly, had, for a long period, 
_ heldan entire and commanding influence over the Jewish nation. 
” Highly venerated for their wisdom, and in many instances for 
_ their apparent sanctity, their countrymen scarcely called in ques- 
tion tl eir claims to this influence, or to the character, on which 
founded. But, when Christ entered on his ministry, he 
stripped off the mask, by which they had been =~ long conceal- 
ed; and left both their folly and their wickedness naked to every 
eyes Phe system, which they had so long taught without oppo- 
sition, he showed, irresistibly, to be -a strange compound of truths 
derived from the Scriptures; of falsehood and weakness, of su- 
perstitious scrupulosity and fanatical zeal, professedly drawn 


_ from the traditions of the elders; and of gross immorality and 
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glaring hypocrisy, generated by their own minds. Their pre- 
tended sanctity both of doctrine and deportment he proved to be 
a mere veil, assumed to conceal their enormous avarice and am- 
bition, pride and cruelty. As the means of future acceptance 
with Gop, he showed, that they could never avail; and that, 
therefore, they could only delude, and destroy, their credulous 
disciples. That such instructions as these, delivered by a per- 
son, whose whole life was a direct contrast to that of those, whom 
he thus censured, and refuted ; who evidently appeared to be un- 
der the influence of no selfish passion, and no sinister motive ; 
whose precepts required, and whose conduct exemplified, picty 
and benevolence without a mixture; delivered too in a manner 
so clear, so direct, and solemn, so'universally convincing and im- 
pressive, should astonish all, who heard them, cannot be thought 
strange, even by us. Such was, indeed, their effect; and to such 


a degree, as to induce those, who heard them, to pronounce the | 


teacher, on different occasions, a Prophet, a great Prophet, the 
Prophet foretold by Moses, and the Messiah. When we remem- 
ber, that this teacher appeared in the character and circumstances 
of a Jewish Peasant; without a name; without education; with- 
out friends; we cannot but perceive, that the effect Vs his teach- 
ing was, in this respect, very great. : 

Qdly. The preaching of Christ produced great Opposition both 
to himself and to his doctrines. 

I have already recited many causes of this opposition. | There 
were many more. But all of them may with propriety be reduc- 
ed under these general heads. The novelty and excellency of 


his doctrines ; the strictness and purity of his precepts ; his birth; 
his character; the justice and pungency of his reproofs ; the dis- | 


_ appointment of the expectations of the Jews concerning the glory 
and splendour of his Messiahship ; and the fears of the Pharisees 
and Sadducees, that he would destroy their influence and power. 
All these things thwarted some selfish passion, of his hearers ; 
and many of them thwarted every such passion. Iti is not, there- 
fore, to be wondered at, that they should oppose one, who taught, 
and lived, so as uniformly to reprove them for their whole moral 
character, and daily conduct. i 
This Opposition commenced, almost with his Minigiey, and was 
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carried on to its termination. It was, however, carried on with 
different degrees of vehemence by the different classes of Jews. 
The Great, that is, the Pharisees and Sadducees, hated Christ 
with far more uniformity and rancour, than the Common people. 
The reasons are obvious. He exposed their systems of doctrine, 
and modes of teaching ; refuted their arguments ; reproved their 
abominable conduct; displayed to the people at large their folly 
and wickedness; and threatened them with the total ruin of their 
reputation and authority. These were offences, not to be for- 
given by proud, bigotted, unprincipled, and malignant men. 
They were not in fact forgiven. Throughout his whole public 
life, they exercised the most furious resentment against him, and 
hesitated not to adopt every measure to compass his destruction. 
All, that sagacity could devise, or art execute, was employed to 
ensnare, and entrap, the Redeemer in his words and actions. 
When these measures failed, as they always did, resort was had 
to violence and power. These at length succeeded; and the 
most perfect human malignity was finally gratified by seeing the 
Saviour nailed to the Cross. 

The people at large regarded him with far less bitterness, 
than theirleaders. Itis several times mentioned, that the efforts 
of the Sadducees, and Pharisees to destroy Christ were prevent- 
ed of success by their fear of the people. It is frequently testi- 
fied, in substance, that the common people heard him gladly. It 
is also evident, that, had not appeals been made to their doubts, 
fears, and prejudices, with great art and perseverance, and on 
many occasions, their attachment both to him and his doctrines 
would have risen still higher, and much more nearly accorded 
with their interest and duty. 

On a number of occasions, however, ri indulged the mosi 

iolent animosity against him. Almost at the commencement of 
his preaching, the inhabitants of Nazareth attempted to put him 
io a violent death, by forcing him down the precipice of the hill, 
on which their city was built. Several times, afterwards, their 
Countrymen endeavoured to stone him; and in the end united, ai 
the instigation of their Rulers, in Sceoiuc bans his death, with 
a fury approximating to madness. 


a 
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3dly. The preaching of Christ produced the Conversion ofa 
considerable number of his hearers. 

The number of those, who were converted by the preaching of 
Christ, cannot be estimated with any exactness. The eleven 
Apostles, the Seventy, the more than five hundred brethren, to 
whom at-one time Christ appeared in Galilee, after his resurrec- 
tion, are numbers, mentioned in the Scriptures. The last not 
improbably included the two first... To these we ought, I think, 
to add a considerable number more, since it is often said, that 
some of the people, and many of the people, believed on him. No 
reason occurs to me, why we should not, generally at least, con- 
sider the faith, here spoken of, as Evangelical. If this be admit- 
ted, the number of converts, made by the preaching of Christ, 
must have greatly exceeded the largest neal er; wees 28 in the 
Gospel. 

Still itis, I suppose, generally believed, that the success, with 
- which Christ preached the Gospel, was small, compared with that 
of the Apostles, and compared with that, which we should natu- 
rally expect to follow preaching, of such singular excellence : es- 
pecially, when the perfection of his life, and the glory of his mi- 
racles, are connected with the nature of his preaching. The suc- 
cess, however, was upon the whole such, as to enable the Gospel 
to take effectual root in this sinful world, and to provide the means 
of supplying preachers throughout all succeeding ages, and of 
spreading the Gospel, within a moderate period, over a great part 
of the earth. 

I have now finished the observations, which I proposed to 
make concerning the personal preaching of Christ ; and shall con- 
clude this discourse with a few Remarks, naturally flowing 
from the, considerations, suggested on this subject. 

Ist. These considerations call up to our view, in an interesting 
manner, the Glory and Excellency of Christ as a Teacher. 

From the things, which have been said in these discourses, it 
is, 1f I mistake not, clearly manifest, that both the matter and 
manner of Christ’s preaching were singularly important, and ex- 
cellent. The errand, on which he came into the world, was the 
greatest, which ever entered into the conception of rational be- 
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ings, or which was ever proposed in the Providence of God. Of 
this vast and sublime purpose the preaching of the Gospel was a 
primary and indispensable part. To this part he appeared per- 
fectly equal. The will of Gop the Father, concerning the duty 
and. Salvation of men, he entirely understood; and, together with 
it, the character, the sins, errors, ignorance, and wants, of those, 
to whom he was sent; their hatred of truth, their opposition to 
their duty, and their reluctance to be saved. The same perfect 
acquaintance he also possessed with the nature and import of the 
preceding Revelation ; its types, prophecies, and precepts; the 
false glosses, made on its various contents by the teachers, who 
went before him; and the miserable prejudices, imbibed by those 
whom he taught. These errors he detected and exposed: these 
sins he powerfully reproved: and the truth and duty, opposed 
to them, he enjoined with a force and evidence wholly irresisti- 
ble.» In this manner, he taught the way of life with such clear- 
ness, that he who ran might read, and that way-faring onde though 
fools, could not, vb otilesagiy! err therein. 

At the same time, he adorned these instructions with a cane 
dour, frankness, gentleness, and sweetness of demeanour, with a 
sincerity, boldness, and energy of character, immensely honour- 
able to himself, and supremely great and lovely in the view of 
every just and discerning mind. Over all, his daily example, as 
amoral being, cast a glorious lustre, at once transcendently beau- 
tiful in itself, and illuminating in the strongest manner -the nature 
and excellence ofall that he said. _ i 

lf Christ had not come into the world; if he had not preached 
the Gospel; what would now have been the condition of man- 
kind? The Mosaic system, of necessity confined almost entirely 
to the Jewish nation, had, before the advent of our Saviour, de- 
generated chiefly inte a mere mass of externities. The moral 
part of this system was in a great measure neglected, or forgot- 
ten: the ceremonial had almost wholly occupied its place. 
. Even this, also, had lost its proper designation, and influence. 
_ The sacrifices, instead of being regarded as mere symbols of that 
real and great Atonement, which taketh away the sins of the world, 
and to typify which, they were originally instituted, seem to have 
_ heen, at this time, considered as expiations in themselves... The 
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ablutions, which were intended only to direct the eye to the cleans- 
ing of the Soul by the blood of Christ, and the affusion of the Spi- 
rit of grace, appear to have lost their typical character, and to 
have been exalted by a gross imagination into means of washing 
away the stains of the soul, and making it pure in the sight of 
Gop. The oblation of incense was apparently supposed by the 
suppliant to ascend with his prayers to the heavens, and to ac- 
company them with a sweet odour to the throne of Gop. To 
wear long clothing; to make broad their phylacteries; to pray 
wn the corners of the streets; to fast twice a week; to bow down 
the head like a bulrush; to sit in sackcloth and ashes ; and to tithe 
mint, annise, and cummin; were considered as the price paid for 
heaven; the price, with which salvation might assuredly be pur- 
chased. In the mean time, piety to God, Justice, judgment, and 
mercy towards men, and that government of our passions and ap- 
petites, without which neither can exist, were kept out of sight, 
and out of remembrance. Pride and avarice, cruelty and lust, 
reigned without control, and without opposition. Scarce an ef- 
fort seems to have been made, or even thought of, to check the 
tide of declension. The progress was rapid, and unimpeded, till 
the measure of iniquity became full. About forty years after the 
crucifixion, the crimes of the Jewish nation, according to the tes- 
timony of Josephus, himself a Jew, rose to such a height, as to 
forbid the longer continuance of any civilized state, or social un- 
ion, among this people. Furious animosity, unexampled pollu- 
tion, civil war raging with singular violence, unparalleled treach- 
ery, and murder without bounds, then became the prominent, and 
almost the only, features of the Jewish character. | 

The rest of the world was absolutely overspread with Polythe- 
ism, and all the debasement, and all the miseries, to which it so 
frequently gives birth. 

Had not Christ, then, come into the world, and preached the 
Gospel to mankind; the Jews would, perhaps, have been, sub- 
stantially, what, since the destruction of their nation, they have 
been in fact; reprobates ; outcasts from God; possessing hearts 
harder than the nether millstone ; impervious to truth ; impenetra- 
ble by argument; shorn from the side of virtue ; vagabonds in 
the moral, as well as in the natural, world; roaming now in quest 
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of gain, or prey, to satisfy immediate lust; now wandering in a 
benighted wilderness through every by-path, to find eternal life, 
and mistaking the sitinierings of every igmis Aone by which 
they are misled, for the light of heaven. 

We, in the mean time, together with all the present offspring 
of the Gentile world, should have been prostrating ourselves be- 
fore calves and crocodiles, dogs and cats, an image of brass, or 
the stock of atree. Instead of the churches, which ona thousand 
hills now stand open for the worship of Jenovan, we should, with 
the heathen of the Old World, have consecrated to a multitude of 
brutal Gods the dark groves, and still darker caves, of our moun- 
tains; or erected, with immense expense and suffering, splendid 
temples to the honour of thieves, strumpets, and murderers, of 
for the inhabitation of blocks and statues. Instead of the hymns, 
which here daily ascend to heaven, perfumed with the incense of 
Redemption, our ears would have been stunned with the outcries 
of the Priests of Baal, or the yells of the Priestesses of Bacchus. 
Instead of the communion table, which now holds out the bread 
of life, and invites us to eat, and live, Altars would here have 
smoked with the offerings of pollution, or streamed with the blood 
of human victims. Instead of listening to the invitations to re= 
nounce iniquity, to believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and to lay 
hold on a glorious immortality, given by Gop himself, and an- 
nounced weekly from this desk; the youths who are before me 
might, in some instances at least, have been trembling beneath 

the frown of a Druid, prepared to plunge his knife into their bo- 
soms, aS an offering to the Gods of superstition; no uncommon. 
fate of bright and promising young men, in ancient times, through- 
out that Island, from which our ancestors emigrated to this Coun- 
try. 

From all these evils, and from that perfect dissolution of the. 
moral character, of which they are either the cause, or the sub- 
stance, Christ has delivered those, who receive and obey his in- 
structions. The darkness, in which men groped, and stumbled, 
and fell, in the pursuit of eternal life, he has scattered by the sun- 
shine of the Gospel. The objects of our faith, and the rules of 
our duty, he has written in living colours. To ignorant, sorrow- 
ful, and despairing man, despairing of future enjoyment. and fu- 
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ture being, he has proclaimed the glad tidings of life eternal. To 
rebels and enemies he has published everlasting peace. To Zion 
he has announced that the God, who reigns over heaven and earth, 
is her God. How beautiful on the mountains are the feet of this 
divine Messenger, descended from the regions of immortality to 
proclaim grace, mercy, and peace, to this ruined world ! 

Qdly. Christ, as a Preacher, is a perfect pattern to every Minis- 
ter of the Gospel. 

That he is such a pattern in the substance of his ee isa 
truth, which can need no comment. Every Minister, whatever 
may be his opinions in other respects, will admit, unconditional- 
ly, that what Christ has said is the guide, and the substance, of 
all which he is to say. Nor are many words necessary to show, 
that he is a pattern equally perfect, and equally obligatory, as to 
his manner. It is not here intended, that the characteristical man- 
ner of Christ, by which he was distinguished from every other 
preacher, is demanded of any Minister of the Gospel. In this re- 
spect, Christ cannot be copied by any man. The style, in which 
the inhabitants of the East spoke their discourses, differs materi- 
ally from that, which has been adopted in Europe, and this coun- 
try ; and each is suited to the taste of the respective inhabitants. 
The characteristical style of each individual, also, differs usually 
from that of other individuals ; and that of each will ever be the 
best for himself; and that which he will most advantageously 
employ in discoursing with his fellow-men. The manner of 
Christ, in this respect, is not here intentionally required of any 
preacher. It is wholly peculiar to Him, and inimitable by others. 
At the same time, although every preacher may learn the best 
lessons from the plainness and simplicity, with which the Redeem- 
er taught, and is bound ever to keep him in view, as in this re- 
spect the proper object of a general imitation 5 yet it ought also 
to be observed, that no preacher is warranted to assume the au- 
thority, with which Christ taught, enjoined, and reproved; or 
the peremptoriness, with which he threatened and promised. 
These are characteristics peculiar to himself; which nothing, but 
direct inspiration, will authorize any man seriously to imitate; 
and which, accordingly, no Christian, except the Apostles; has 
ventured to assume. 
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Lhe Spirit, discovered by the Redeemer in his manner of in- 
struction, is the object, which it is designed here to urge upon 
preachers of the Gospel for their imitation; particularly, the 
candour, patience, gentleness, and tenderness, displayed by him on 
every properoccasion. These are characteristics, which cannot 
fail to adorn every discourse, addressed by a preacher of the 
Gospel to his fellow-men. If a preacher has any sense of his own 
guilt, dangers, wants, hopes, or blessings ; he cannot fail to feel 
in a corresponding manner those of others. If he have just views 
of the worth of his own soul, and the importance of his own salva- 
tion; he cannot but tenderly regard the souls, and the salvation, 
of others. If he comprehend, at all, his own infirmities, and the 
unceasing need, which he has of tenderness and patience from his 
fellow-men,; if he remember, at all, how persuasive and efficacious 
candour and gentleness have heretofore been in influencing his 
own mind; he cannot but discern the importance of exercising 
them towards his flock. | 

Nor is it less indispensable, that the Preacher should possess, 
and exhibit, the same openness, boldness, and integrity. ‘The pos- 
session of these things is absolutely necessary, in order to the ap- 
pearance of them in his discourses, and in his life. All counterfeits 
will, at the best, be suspicious; and chiefly fail of their intended 
effect, after alittle period. Buta full conviction of the Preacher’s 
unmingled integrity ; which, if it exist, can scarcely fail of being 
distinctly perceived ; will more powerfully persuade his hearers, 
than all the arts of reasoning and eloquence, attainable by the hu-. 
man mind. Atthe same time, this characteristic will aim at doing 
them good in ten thousand ways, unthought of by the insincere 
preacher. Beyond this, it will accomplish the good, where all 
skill and contrivance will fail. To an honest, open, undaunted 
preacher, thoroughly believed to be such, all men will listen, who 
will listen at all. By such a preacher all men will be moved, 
who, in the same circumstances, will be moved at all. His dis- 
courses will, of course, appear to be delivered in earnest: not, 
perhaps, with animation, or eloquence, properly so called: with 
respect to these his constitutional character may be unfavourable 
and his habits unhappy: but with seriousness, solemnity, and the 
appearance of a realizing conviction, that he is uttering the mes- 
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sage of God. Such a message, so uttered, can scarcely fail of 
making some useful 1 impression on the mind. Ifnot; it will be 
because the mind is not ina state, fitted to receive useful im- 
pressions. " 

3dly. The Preaching of Christ is a von reproof to Minis- 
bers. 

Ministers, if we may judge from the sermons which they pub- 
lish, are, in some instances at least, guilty of sophistry. Every 
preacher, who indulges himself in this mode of reasoning, has 
failed to propose, or to remember, Christ as his pattern; and- 
whenever he solemnly reviews this part of his conduct, must feel 
himself powerfully reproved by the open, sincere, and exact ar- 
gumentation of his Redeemer, his fair and candid statements of 
the opinions of his adversaries, and his solid answers to their 
cavils. 3 

Ministers, at times, are petulant, angry, and contentious ; not 
for truth, but for victory. Let him, who indulges any part of this 
spirit, look to the example of his Saviour, and be ashamed of his 
neglect to walk, as Christ also walked. Let him lay aside the 
spirit of a disputant, anda champion ; and resume iii of a dis- 
ciple of his glorious Lord. 

Not a sina number of preachers, in one country and another, 
affect a strongly impassioned, fervid, and enthusiastic manner of 
writing and uttering their discourses. Their language is always 
intended to be vehement, bold, and highly figurative ; their tones 
loud and violent; and their gestures accordant with both. No 
part of this character can be found in the preaching of Christ. 
Not the most distant resemblance to enthusiasm can be found in 
any thing, which he said, or in the manner, in which it was said; 
nofan attempt to appear impassioned; not an effort to display 
what is customarily called eloquence. When the subjects, which 
he canvassed, inspired warmth, prompted imagination, and led 
to the adoption of figurative language ; he indulged them, just as 
mere nature led. Buthe never summoned them to his assistance 
as a part of his scheme; nor, what is more to the present pur- 
pose, did he ever form the scheme, with an intention to give him- 
self opportunity of calling in these auxiliaries to his discourse. 
A temperate manner: solemn indeed, and plainly earnest; far 
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distant from that cold and uninterested mode, sometimes seen in 
the desk; but still temperate on all ordinary occasions, and rais- 
ed only on extraordinary ones; was the characteristical manner 
of the Redeemer. His voice was pre-eminently the sill, small 
voice of truth and piety; and he did not strive, nor lft up, nor 
eauseit to be heard in the streets. 

How different this pattern from the efforts of separatical preach- 
ers, and indeed of many others, in our own times! There is no 
small. reason to fear, that by many men of modern days Christ, 
if now on earth, would be thought a very imperfect example of 
the best mode of preaching. 

Ministers in some instances employ their discourses in minute, 
wire-drawn disquisitions.. Such disquisitions can rarely be neces- 
sary inthe desk; and, wherever they are not necessary, they are 
mischievous. No example of this nature can be found in the 
preaching of the Redeemer. The minds of hearers are lost ix 
such disqiisitions ; their feelings blunted ; and the truth and duty, 
recommended, are forgotten in the labour of following the ngs 
nious discussions of the preacher ‘ 

The temedity of ministers is also forcibly reproved by that un- 
daunted firmness, which Christ displayed in the midst of his bit- 
ter enemies ; men, from whom he could expect nothing but hatred 
and violence. It is to be always remembered, that there are oc- 


' easions, on which some subjects cannot be urged with any hope 


of success, and only with a prospect of disadvantage. It will. 
therefore, not only be justifiable, but commendable, to withhold 
the communication of certain truths, and the injunction of certain 
duties, in peculiar seasons; because those, who should hear, can- 
not (in the language of Christ) bear them now. But the preach- 
er is bound to withhold them, only because he is fairly convinc- 
ed, that the communication will do evil, and not good. Even 
here, great caution is to be used; lest the preacher’s own timidi- 
iy, and not the performance of his duty, be the governing motive. 
In all cases, where this duty does not forbid, (and these instances 
are of course few,) he is bound to speak the truth boldly and 
plainly, whether they will hear, or whether they will forbear. Let 
every timid preacher, who shuns to declare the whole counsel of 


God, under the influence of his timidity, fix his eyes on the ex- 
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ample of his Saviour; and he will see himself most affectingly 
reproved, and most eed ab reminded, that the fear of man only 
bring eth a snare. 

The love of applause may be said to be instinctive in the mind 
of man; and has, of course, a seat in that of Preachers, as well as 
of other men. Against this seductive passion, always ready to 
operate, and operating almost of course with an unhappy in- 
fluence, every Preacher will find the strongest guard in the ex- 
ample of the Redeemer. No instance can be produced, in which 
this passion appeared in him. To teach truth, and enforce duty 
on his hearers, was plainly the whole end, proposed by him in 
all his instructions. Such ought to be the only end, aimed at in 
the discourses of every Minister of the Gospel. 

Finally, all persons, who assemble to hear the Gospel, are here 
taught the manner, in which they are bound to receive the truth. 
They are bound to receive it in ets purity and simplicity, just as it 
was taught by Christ. They are bound to hear it with a reve- 
rential, ready, and obedient mind; as the law of life, and the only 
means of salvation. The Jews, who would not thus receive it, 
perished. Those, who at the present time will not receive it in 
this manner, will, unless they assume a new character, perish also. 


SERMON XLVITi. 
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Marx xvi. 15, 16, 20. 


find he saith unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel unto every creature. He that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved ; but he that belveveth not shall be damned. And 
they went forth, and preached every where; the Lord working 
‘with them, and confirming the word with signs following. Amen. 


Iv a former discourse, I proposed to consider the prophetical 
eharacter of Christ, as displayed, 

Ist. In his Personal Preaching ; and, 

Qdly. In his Preaching by his Apostles. 

The former of these subjects [have accordingly considered at 
large. The latter 1 shall now examine with some attention. In 
iio? text we are presented, among other things, with a Commis- 
sion, given to his Apostles, and others, to go into all the world, 
and preach the Gospel to every creature; and with an account of 
the fact, that under this Commission they went forth, and preach- 
ed every where. ‘Their preaching, therefore, was a business of 
mere delegation, and a mere performance of a duty, enjoined by 
Christ. In other words, Christ ‘preached the Gospel by their In- 
strumentality. 

In the consideration of this sitiieod it will be proper to show, 
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I. The Fact that the Apostles actually preached the Lat of 
Christ ; or were inspired : 

il. The Necessity of their preaching the Gospel : 

lil. The Lhings, which they preached: and, 

IV. The Consequences of their preaching. 

I. Ishall endeavour to show, that the Apostles actually preach- 
éd the Gospel of Christ ; or were inspired. 

Many Unitarians, who have admitted that Christ himself was 
inspired, have, nevertheless, both questioned, and denied, the in- 
spiration of his Apostles. As this is a subject of vast impor- 
tance in the Christian scheme ; it cannot but be necessary, in a 
system of Theology, to settle, as far as may be, just opinions con- 
cerning this subject. I shall, therefore, consider it at some length. 
It will be remembered, here, that we are not at issue with Infidels. 
The persons, with whom we contend, however unfavourable to 
the Scriptures their opinions on this or any other subject may 
seem, are yet professed believers in Divine Revelation. Weare, 
therefore, at full liberty to bring whatever arguments we please 
from the Scriptures themselves. Nay, the Scriptures are, in the 
present case, peculiarly proper sources of evidence: sources, to 
which our antagonists can make no objection. When Dr. Priestley 
denies what'he calls the particular inspiration of the several books — 
of the Bible, he alleges, as his warrant for this denial, that they 
do not pretend to any such inspiration. Whether this doctrine is 
true, I shall now proceedto examine. In the 

ist place, The Commission, and the Fact, recorded in the text, 
prove that the Apostles were inspired. 

In the text, the Apostles are commissioned to preach the Gos- 
pel, or good news of Salvation. In other words, they were com- 
missioned to declare ihe terms, on which God will forgive sin, and 
restore sinners to his favour and blessing. These terms it was 
impossible for them to know, except by means of immediate re- 
velation to themselves, or information from a person, to whom 
they were revealed. The Gospel, it is agreed by all who believe 
it, discloses the Will of God concerning this subject. But this 
Will cannot be known, except by direct communication from 
God. The knowledge of it, therefore, must terminate, of course, 
in ultimate revelation. If, then. it was not revealed immediate- 
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ly to the Apostles, it was communicated to them, verbally, by 
Christ. But no power of human memory could enable them to 
“retain such a mass of communications, for any length of time ; 
much less for such a length of time, as intervened between their 
reception of them, and the publication of those writings, in 
which they were conveyed to the world. If we consider the nu- 
merous events in the life of Christ, which they have recorded, 
and still more the numerous discourses, which they have profess- 
ed to recount; we must either admit, that these records are very 
imperfectly true, because necessarily not exact; or that the Apos- 
tles had such supernatural assistance, as to make them exact, 
and in this manner true. This assistance can be no other than 
Inspiration. The Gospel of St. Matthew was written, according 
to the earliest calculation, exght years after the death of Christ ; 
that of Mark, and that of Luke, about the year 64; more than 
twenty years after the death of Christ; and that of John, to say 
the least, at a much later period. Nothing can be more evident, 
than that these writers could not, for such a length of time, re- 
tain by the mere natural force of memory the things, which they 
have recorded. Particularly is this impossibility manifest with — 
respect to the numerous discourses, recorded by Si. John; of 
which in so great a proportion his Gospel consists; discourses, 
differing from all others, ever known in the present world; strong- 
ly characteristical, and therefore fairly presumed to be genuine ; 
discourses, raised up by events distinctly recorded, and perfect- 
ly suited to those events; composed of questions and answers, 
' arguments and objections, so minutely specified, as to wear the 
appearance of having beén taken down on the spot, and at the 
moment, with uncommon skill and felicity. He who believes, 
that St. John could have remembered these things in his old age. 
by the mere natural force of memory, certainly can find no diffi- 
culty in admitting any proposition, because it asserts something 
miraculous: for no miracle involves a more absolute counterac- 
tion of the known laws of nature than that, which is invelved in 
this supposition. Instead of being thus tenaciously retained, at 
the end of so many years, it is scarcely credible, that they couleé 
have been remembered, in the same manner. for one day. 


Vou. I. 36 
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But if the Evangelists, when professedly recording these dis- 
courses, did not record them exactly; they did not record them 
truly. If Christ did not say the very things, which they have as- 
serted ; their assertions are so far false; and they cannot sustain 
even the character, which Dr. Priestley concedes to them, of de- 
serving the confidence of mankind as witnesses: for their testi- 
mony plainly cannot be true. 

Beyond this, we know beforehand, that it is untrue: for, ac- 
cording to this scheme, it is not possible, that it should be true. 
The utmost, that can be said of it according to this scheme, is, that | 
it may be a well meant, but must be a loose, general, and unsa- 
tisfactory account, in many, and those often important, particu- 
lars. Necessarily untrue; and every where, unless in some few 
prominent particulars, necessarily uncertain. 

But can it be supposed, that Christ directed the Apostles te 
preach the Gospel in this manner? Can he be supposed to 
have directed them to preach it at all, if they were necessitated 
to preach it in this manner only ? Can he, who came to publish the 

_will of God to mankind concerning this immensely important sub- 
ject, have leftit to be chiefly published, under his authority, by 
the mere force of human memory; and mixed with human frailties 
and human opinions; and thus, necessarily, to have become 
amass of truth and falsehood, so blended, that those who read 
their writings, or heard their discourses, could never be able 
to separate the falsehood from the truth? Does any human legis- 
lature suffer its own laws to be published in sucha manner? Was 
Christ possessed of less wisdom, or less integrity, or less benevo- 
lence, than human Legislators? Did God give him a commission 
thus toact? Or did he fail to discharge the duties of the commis- 
sion, which he really received ? re w 

Further, the Evangelists. have left all their declarations, i the 
form of unqualified, peremptory assertions. If, then, the asser- 
tions are not true, the authors of them are false witnesses con- 
cerning Christ. They have boldly and roundly. declared that te 
have been said, and done, which they did not know to have been 
said or done. This is no other than direct dishonesty ; such as 
nothing can justify, or palliate. He, who directly asserts that for 
truth, which he does not know, or believe himself to know to be, 
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true, isa liar. The Apostles, therefore, instead of deserving cre- 
dit as witnesses, must in this case be branded as liars, even with 
regard to the facts, in relating which, Dr. Priestley assures us, they 
are wholly to be trusted. To deserve credit in this, and to dis- 
charge the duties even of common honesty, they ought to have 
told us, originally, that the facts and conversations, which they 
were about to relate, were recorded by them in as faithful and ex- 
act a manner, as was in their power; but that, as they wrote 
from mere memory, they could give only qualified assertions ; of 
which, although as correct as they could make them, they batts 
not however, be certain. In this case, they would have discharg- » 
ed their duty, and deserved credit. Their writings would have 
then claimed the title of a Revelation just as much, as any other 
piece of honest Biography; and no more. But the Writers 
would have acted the part of honest men. 

Qdly. This doctrine is evident from a part of the same commis- 
300M, recorded by St. John. 

Then said Jesus unto them, Peace be unto you. As my Father 
hath sent me, even so send Iyou. And when he had said this, he 
breathed on them, and saith unto them, Receive ye the Holy Ghost. 
Whose soever sins ye remit, they are remitted unto them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained. John xx. 21—23. In 
this passage of Scripture, Christ tells his disciples, that he gives 
them generally the same mission, which the Father had given 
him; so that they were now to stand in his place, as embassadors 
from God to this sinful world. That they might be qualified to 
discharge the duties of this mission, he gave, or as I conceive it 
ought to be understood, he promised, them the Holy Ghost; even 

as he had been anointed with the Holy Ghost, and with Porwer, to 
qualify him for the duties of the same mission. 
' That the reception of the Holy Ghost was indispensable to 
their entrance on their mission is evident from Luke xxiv. 49; 
where Christ, referring to this mission, says, Behold I send the 
promise of my Father upon you. But tarry ye in Jerusalem, until 
ye be endued with Power from on high. And, again, from Acts 
‘i. 435 where St. Luke informs us, that, being assembled together 
with them, he commanded them, that they should not depart from 
Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Father, which, saith he, 
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ye have heard of me. That the Holy Ghost was the promise of 
the Father, or the object here promised, will not, I suppose be 
questioned. If it should be, the point is unanswerably proved 
by the fact, that the Apostles waited in Jerusalem, with scrupu- 
lous obedience to this command, and did not begin to preach the 
Gospel at all, till, on the day of Pentecost, they actually received 
the Holy Ghost in the wonderful manner, described at the begin- 
ning of the following chapter. On this occasion they became in 
the strict sense inspired; as I shall have opportunity to evince 
in the sequel. 

In the last verse of this quotation, Christ declares. to them, 
Whose soever sins ye remit, they are renutted to them; and whose 
soever sins ye retain, they are retained: that is, Ye shall prescribe, 
and publish, the terms, on which the sins of the whole human race 
shall be remitted or retained. Now let me ask any sober man, 
whether he can possibly believe, that God placed this stupen- 
dous and amazing power in the hands of these men, and left them 
to exercise it, merely according to the dictates of their, own dis- 
cretion, and the strength of their own memory? Was their un- 
derstanding, or the understanding of any created being, sufficient 
to enable them to prescribe, and publish, the terms, obedience to 
which should be followed by the forgiveness of sin, and disobe- 
dience to which should prevent sin from being forgiven? Our 
Saviour declares, expressly, in this passage, that whose soever. 
sins they remitted Gop would remit; and whose soever sins they 
retained, Gop wouid retain. In other words, the very terms, 
which they should prescribe, as the proper foundations for the 
remission, or retention, of sin, would be the terms, according to 
which, God would remit or retain them. That this was intended 
in the most absolute, unqualified sense to be fulfilled, is rendered 
certain by the 2d verse of the text. He that believeth, and 1s bap- 
dized, shall be saved; but he that believeth not shall be damned. 
Here our Saviour declares, that he who cordially believes the 
Gospel, preached by ithe Apostles, shall have eternal life; and 
that he, who does not thus believe this Gospel, shall not have 
eternal life. . It will be remembered, that the Apostles alone pub- 
lished the Gospel to mankind. The Gospel, as published by 
‘hem, therefore, is that. which is the object of belief, here refer- 
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red to by Christ : for by this Gospel only do we become acquaint- 
ed with the character, mission, doctrines, precepts, or even the 
existence, of a Saviour. Of course, the only belief, of which 
Christ can be supposed to speak in this passage, is the belief of 
the Gospel, which they have published. 

On the belief of this Gospel, then, Christ has made the salva- 
tion of the whole human race absolutely to depend : that is, so far 
as it should be published to them. Can it be supposed, that the 
infinitely wise and just God, who is perfectly acquainted with the 
weakness of the human mind; who perfectly knows, that many, 
very many, errors exist of course in the best and wisest men ; who 
perfectly knew, that very many errors must in this very case be 
published by these men, if left to themselves; and that any num- 
ber, even one, of those errors would prove fatal, not to one only, 
but to hundreds, and thousands, and millions, nay, to the whole 
body of the human race; unless he himself should ultimately for- 

give sin on terms not his own, and not accordant with the dic- 
tates of his own wisdom and righteousness? Can it be suppos- 
ed, that the infinitely wise and just God committed to these frail, 
erring beings the incomprehensibly important business of publish- 
ing, from their own judgment and memory, the terms, on which 
the sins of that and every succeeding age should be forgiven, or 
retained? Can he have said, that, after they had published such 
terms, as to themselves appeared the proper ones, he who believed 
them should be saved, and he who believed them not should be damn- 
ed? 

To this conclusion, however, the scheme of those, with whom 
{am contending, irresistibly conducts us; for the only alterna- 
tive is, that Christ has here uttered an untruth. If those, who be- 
heve the Apostles in this case will not be saved, and those who be- 
lieve not will not be damned ; if the sins, which THEY remit, in the 
Gospel published by them, will not be remitted by God, and the 
sins, which THEY retain, will not be retained by him; then Christ 
has here declared an absolute falsehood, in the most solemn and 
important of all cases. Of course, he may be fairly presumed 
to deceive inevery other case; and cannot deserve the confi- 
dence of mankind in any thing. This conclusion, together with 
the doctrine on which it is founded, is. | suppose, too horrid to 
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be admitted by any man, who does not regard the Scriptures heh 
absolute contempt. 

3dly. The same truth is evident from the promise, given to the 
Apostles by our Saviour in his last discourses, of the descent of the 
Holy Ghost upon them. 

The several parts of this promise, so far as they refer particu- 
larly to the point in question, are contained in the following pas- 
sages. " : 

But the Comforter, who is the Holy Ghost, whom the Father will 
sendin my name, he shall teach you all things, and bring all things 
to your remembrance whatsoever Ihave said unto you. John xiv. 26. 

But when the Comforter is come, whom I will send unto you from 
the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, who proceedeth from the Fa- 
ther, he shall testify of me. And ye also shall bear witness, because 
ye have been with me fromthe beginning. John xv. 26, 27. 

Howbeit, when he, the Spirit of Truth, is come, He shall guide you 
nto all the truth; and he shall shew you things to come. He shall . 
glorify me ; for he shall receive of mine, tial shall shew it unto you. 
John xvi. 13, 14. 

In this promise are included the following things: 

1. That the Spirit would certainly come to the Apostles, after 
a Ascension of Christ: 

. That he would testify to ‘them concerning Christ: He 
wi testify of me: | 

3. That this testimony would be accompanied by the coin- 
cident testimony of the Apostles: and ye also shall bear wit- 
Fees sn | : salsaben 

4, That the Spirit of truth should receive from Christ that, 
which was Ais; viz. his truth, pleasure, or Gospel ; and should 
declare it to the Apostles: He shall receive of mine, (of the enue 
which are mine, Greek,) and shall declare it unto you: — 

5. That he should glorify Christ in this communication: 

6. That he should shew to the Apostles things to come, or 
future things : or, in other words, should endue them with the 
gift of prophecy : 

7. That he should guide the Apostles into all (the, Greek,) 
sruth: that is, into all Evangelical truth ; the truth, by way of 
eminence : 
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8. That he should teach them all things; that is, all things 
which they needed to be taught originally ; or which Christ had 
not already taught them: He shall teach you all things : 

9. That he should bring up to the full view of their memo- 
ry the things, which Christ had taught them: And shall bring all 
things to your remembrance, whatsoever I have said unto you. 

It will be evident to the slightest attention, “that the things, 
here promised, contain whatever is involved in the plenary inspi- 
ration of the Apostles. The testimony, given by them, was a tes- 
timony concerning Christ. It glorified Christ in the highest man- 
ner conceivable. All the parts of it were exhibited by them, as 
parts of Christ’s own Gospel; and, united together, they are de- 
clared by them, often, to be the Gospel of Christ. This testimo- 
ny contains, also, a wonderful exhibition of their remembrance of 
the things, which Christ said, and did; such as must plainly be 
impossible, unless they had been divinely assisted. Further, it 
contains all the truth: that is, all Evangelical truth, or the whole 
Will of God concerning the salvation of men. Finally, it con- 
tains many wonderful predictions concerning future things, of 
which many have been already fulfilled in a marvellous manner. 

Concerning all these things, except one, there cannot be even 
a debate; and that one is; That the Apostles were guided by the 
Holy Spirit into a// Evangelical truth. On this I shall have oc- 
casion to say more hereafter. At present I shall confine my re- 
marks to the promise itself. Concerning this I observe, that it 
either was fulfilled, or it was not fulfilled. If it was fulfilled; then 
the Apostles wrote, and preached, the Gospel under the plena- 
ry inspiration of the Holy Ghost; because the promise assures 
them of such inspiration in the amplest terms conceivable. If it 
was not fulfilled, then Christ was a false Prophet ; because he 
promised that, which he did not fulfil. 

Athly. The same truth is evident from the testimony of the Apos- 
tles themselves. 

Dr. Priestley, in his letters to the Philosophers and Politicians 
of France, makes the following observation; ‘‘ That the Books of 
Scripture were written by particular Divine inspiration is a thing, to 
which the writers themselves make no pretensions.”? I have often 

heen astonished at this declaration; especially, as coming from 
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a Minister of the Gospel. Whether there be any foundation for 
it, or not, will farther appear. 

1. They testify, that the Holy Ghost descended on them, in the 
same manner, and with the same effects, which Christ had Keil 
mised. | 
This testimony is thus summarily given: “ On the aad of Pen- 
tecost, while the Apostles and their companions were together, 
waiting for the promise of the Father, or the descent of the Holy 
Ghost ; a sound came from heaven, as of a rushing, mighty wind > 
and it filled the room, where they were sitting. And there appear- 
ed unto them cloven tongues, as of fire, and sate upon each of them ; 
and they were all filled with the Holy Ghost, and they began to 
speak with other tongues, as the Spirit gave them utterance.” The 
things which they spoke are testified by those, who heard them, 
in these words. We do hear them speak in our tongues the won- 
derful works of God. In this story we have a direct account of 
the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the Apostles and their com- 
panions, exactly according to the promise of Christ. We are in- — 
formed, that the Holy Ghost became to them the Spirit of Inspi- 
ration ; endowing them with the supernatural power of speaking 
with tongues; or languages which they had never learned; and 
of speaking in those languages the wonderful works of God.  Ac- 
cordingly, we find St. Peter, on this very occasion, addressing 
the assembly, whom this wonderful miracle had called together, 
with a new Spirit, with views of the mission of Christ, altogether 
new, and with an equally extraordinary knowledge of the Jewish 
Scriptures. Nothing was more unlike his former character, in 
all respects, except that he was before, as well as now, a good 
man. Before, he had spoken, and acted, as a child; he had now 
become a man, and put away childish things. 

Besides, we find Aim, and the other Apostles, immediately af- 
terwards employed, not only in preaching, in the same manner, © 
but also in performing wonderful miracles, to prove that what 
they preached was the truth of God. 

2. They testify directly, that the Gospel, which they es 
was revealed to them by Gov. 

A few Proofs of this nature, out of a great multitude, whieh 
gan be directly alleged from the New ‘Testament, are all, which 
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the time will allow me to recite. Jn the Gospel, says St. Paul, 
the Righteousness of God is revealed from faith to faith. The 
Gospel 1s the power of God to salvation. Romansi. 16,17. Can 
either of these things be possibly said, with truth, concerning 
mere uninspired opinions? .We speak the wisdom of God in «@ 
mystery, even the hidden wisdom, which God ordained before the 
world unto our glory. Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the things which God hath pre- 
pared for them that love him. But God hath revealed them unto 
us by his Spirit. Now we have received, not the spirit which is of 
the world, but the spirit which is of God, that we might know the 
things which are freely given us of God. Which things also we 
speak, not in the words which man’s wisdom teacheth, but which 
the Holy Ghost teacheth ; comparing spiritual things with spiritual. 
Or, as the last phrase is rendered by Dr. Macknight, explaining 


spiritual things in spiritual words. In this passage the things, 


contained in the Gospel, are directly asserted to be revealed to 
the Apostles by the Spirit of God; to be the wisdom, even the 
hidden wisdom, of God; and to be freely given unto them of God. 
It is also asserted, that they had received the Spirit of God for 
this very end, viz. that they might know these things. Finally, 
it is declared, that Paul and his companions spoke these things 
to others, not in the words devised by human wisdom, but in words 
directly taught by the Holy Ghost; and that they thus explained 
spiritual things in words which were also spiritual ; or if the com- 
mon translation be preferred, comparing the spiritual things thus 
reyealed with other spiritual things revealed in the Old Testa- 
ment. 

Again, Let a man so account of us, as of the ministers of Christ, 
and stewards of the mysteries of God, 1 Cor. iil. 1. Ministers of- 
Christ, here, denote those, commissioned by Christ to preach the - 
Gospel of Christ: Stewards of the mysteries of God, those, who 
are entrusted by God with his own will, revealed by him, and 
otherwise hidden from mankind. 

Again; I certify you brethren, that the Gospel which was preach- 
ed by me was not after man, (that is, devised by human reason,) 
For Ineither received tt of man, neither was I taught it, but by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. 

Vou. I. 37 
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It pleased God to reveal his Sonin me, that 1 might preach him 
among the heathen, or Gentiles. Gal. i. 11,12, 15, 16. 

Once more, Jf any man think himself to be spiritual, (that is, a 
spiritual man, possessing the miraculous power of discerning spi- 
rits or doctrines,) or a prophet, let him acknowledge, that the things, 
which I write unto you, are the commandments of the Lord. One 
would think, that such, as now stand in the place of these spiri- 
tual men in the Church, viz. Ministers of the Gospel, would feel 
themselves bound to make the same acknowledgment. 

These may serve instead of near two hundred different pas- 
sages, in which, in one manner and another, St. Paul asserts, 
explicitly, the Inspiration of himself and his Companions in the 
Gospel: for these decide the point, if any declarations can. 

I intended to have recited declarations, to the same purpose, 
from the other writers of the New Testament j but, as the time ~ 
is so far elapsed, I shall omit them. 

3. They declared the same thing by styling he Gospel, pee 
they preached, the Gospel of God; and of Christ. 

Quotations, to prove this fact, cannot be necessary for such, as 
read the New Testament. I shall therefore only observe, it 
proves directly, that this Gospel was revealed by God: other- 
wise, any other human production on the same subject might be 
called the Gospel of God. 

4. The importance, attached by them to the Gospel, is a fut 
declaration, that it was revealed to them. 

They declare, that it 1s the power of God unto salvation to every 
one that believeth; a Savour of life unio life ; able to make men 
wise to salvation ; ek or living, and powerful, &c. piercing, &c. 
a discerner, &C. 

They declare, that Christ will punish with an everlasting de- 
struction them that obey not this Gospel. 

St. Paul says, Woe is me, if I preach not.the Gospel. | 

He further says, Jf any man, or if any Angel, preach another 
Gospel, (that is, another then this whichhe preached to mankind,) 
let him be accursed. 

He also says, God shall judge the secrets of men, at the final 
day, according to this Gospel. 

He says also, that God shall send upon a portion of mankiné 
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strong delusion, that they should believe a lie, that they might ali 
be damned, because they believed not the truth, (that is, this very 
Gospel,) but had pleasure in unr ightcousness. 

St. Peter, also, styles it the word of God; incorruptible seed ; 
pronounces it the means of regeneration, and eternal life; de- 
clares, that it lives, and endures for ever; and asserts, that the 
Angels, stooping down, desire to look into it. 

Let me now ask, whether all, or any one, of these things can 
possibly be said concerning the mere opinions of men ? 

5. The Apostles wrought innumerable dodged to prove the 
truth of the Gospel. 

‘God only can work a miracle, and inerOrOK he wrought these 
miracles. If the Gospel was not revealed to the Apostles; then 
it isa mere collection of human testimonies and opinions; and of 
course, toa considerable extent at least, is false. According to 
this supposition, then, God wrought miracles, to prove a mixture 
of false and true human opinions, incapable of being separated 
by man, to be true. The supposition, that God wrought mira- 
cles, to prove the truth of even just human opinions, 1s absurd. 
The supposition, that he wrought miracles to support any false- 
hood is blasphemy. 

To this Evidence the Apostles appeal with full confidence. 
The third verse of the text is such an appeal. And they weni 
forth, and preached every where; the Lord working with them, and 

confirming the word with signs following, Amen. In the same 
manner St. Paul, Heb. ii. 3, 4, says, How shall we escape, if wé 
neglect so great salvation ; which at the first began to be spoken by 
the Lord, and was confirmed unto us by those that heard him ? God 
also bearing them witness, both with signs and wonders, and divers 
miracles, and gifts of the Holy Ghost, according to his own will. 
In these two passages, the sacred Writers plainly consider the 
‘miracles, wrought by the Apostles, as the testimony of the Father, 
and the Son, to the fact, that the Gospel, preached by them, was 
dictated by God, and communicated by Inspiration. © 

6. The Apostles spent their lives for the Gospel. , 

Tt is not here my intention to dwell on what the Apostles either 
did, or suffered. It is sufficient to observe, that they gave up, 
voluntarily, allearthly comforts, and hopes, and duntehtiviit cheer- 
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fully, all the evils which can betide human life, for the sake of the 
Gospel. All ‘these things they encountered, solely from confi- 
dence in Christ, his promises, doctrines, and precepts, as the 
source, and the means, of eternal life. All these things they 
terminated, also, by quietly yielding their lives to a violent and 
untimely death; a death, which, together with their other suffer- 
ings, was foretold to them by their Master. Thus they esteemed 
all things but loss, for the Excellency of the knowledge of Christ ; 
for whom they suffered the loss of all things: Accounting not even 
their lives dear to them, so that they might finish their course with 
joy, and the ministry which they had received of the Lord Jesus, to 
testify the Gospel of the grace of God. 

Now the Apostles knew whether Christ was what he profess- 
ed himself to be, so far as his Character was an object of human 
observation. Particularly they knew whether his promises to 
them concerning their life, their supernatural endowments, their 
Inspiration, and the power of working miracles, were fulfilled, or 
not. If they were not fulfilled, they could not but know, that 
Christ was an Impostor; and could not have failed to give up a 
cause, from which nothing but evil had sprung, or could ever 
spring. Their perseverance is therefore complete proof, that 
these promises were all fulfilled: that the Holy Ghost descended 
on them; guided them into all the truth; taught them all things, 
pertaining to this subject; or, in the language of Si. Peter, per- 


taining to life and godliness; brought to their remembrance all 


things whatsoever Christ had said unto them; and shewed them 
things to come. ‘They have, therefore, in this manner proved, 
that they were inspwred; so inspired as to become authoritative 
teachers of the Will of God concerning our salvation; and as 
to assure us, that whatever they have taught 1s true, aa even in 
30 momentous acase is to be believed, and obeyed with final 
safety to our well-being. | 
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Marx xvi. 15, 16, 20. 


And he said unto them, Go ye into all the world, and preach the 
Gospel unto every creature. He that believeth, and is baptized, 
shall be saved ; but he that believeth not shall be damned. And 
they went forth, and preached every where ; the Lord working 
with them, and confirming the word with signs following. Amen. 


Iv the preceding discourse, I proposed, from these words, to 
- consider the following subjects : 

Il. The Fact that the Apostles actually preached the Gospel of 
Christ ; or were inspired : 

I. The Necessity of their preaching the Gospel : 

Il. The Things, which they preached : and, 

1V. The Consequences of their preaching. . 

- The first of these heads I examined largely in that discourse. 
‘l shall now proceed to the consideration of the three last. 

On the II. viz. The Necessity of their preaching the Gospel, | 
make the following observations. 

Christ in his discourse to the Apostles, recorded John xvi. 
says, But when the Comforter is come, he shall tesitfy ofme. And 
ye also shall bear witness. This testimony they accordingly gave to 
the Messiahship and universal Character of their Master, in their 
oral preaching, their writings, their miracles, and their lives. All 
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these they uniformly attributed to him. ' Their doctrines and pre- 
cepts they declared to be derived from his instructions, and the 
inspiration of his Spirit ; their miracles from his power ; and their 
holiness from his grace; all communicated by the same divine 
Agent. In his name, and under the authority of a Commission 
igiven by him, they preached, wrote, and acted, as the propaga- 
tors of the Gospel, and the builders of the Church.’ Thus every’ 
thing which they said, or did, was a testimony, borne to Christ. 

That this testimony should be thus borne by the Apostles was 
necessary in the divine Economy of Redemption, in the | 

ist place, Because the Apostles had nee with Christ from i 
beginning. 

It has doubtless been observed by those who hear me, that 1 
have all along mentioned the Apostles, as if alone concerned in 
this business. It is hardly necessary to remark, that under this 
name | mean, here, to include their inspired Coadjutors also. 

The reason which I have now alleged, is given by Christ hint- 
self; and is recited in his own words, John xvi. 27, And ye shall 
bear witness also, because ye have been with me from the beginning. 

The importance of this reason will be manifest, if we consider 
the nature of a great part of the testimony, which the Apostles 
have given concerning the Redeemer. This is composed partly 
of facts, and partly of discourses ; at both of which they were 
present, and to which they were, of course, eye and ear witnesses. 
The only decisive human evidence concerning facts is the evi- 
dence of our senses, customarily called Experience. This, 
wherever it exists in its perfection, ts universally acknowledged to 
be decisive. In it all other human evidence concerning facts is 
supposed to terminate, and, whenever it is valid, actually termi- 
nates. Jf, then, human testimony were to be given to the mission, 
character, and doctrines, of Christ ; it must be indispensable, that 
it should rest on this kind of evidence. No other persons could 
be-valid witnesses of the life, and miracles, of Christ, but those 
who saw them; nor of his discourses but those who heard them. 
Accordingly, St. Paul though an incontrovertible witness to the 
divine origin of the Gospel in many respects, was not employed 
to write a history of the Redeemer; while Luke and Mark, though 
not Apostles. were made his historians by’the Spirit of God. be- 
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cause, as St. Luke says of himself, they had peter understanding 
of all things from the very first. 

It is true, that God could, if it had slesiead him, have disclos- 
ed every one of the things recorded in his Gospels, to any other 
Person, by an original Revelation. It is not, however, the way, 
established in the Divine proceedings, to furnish miraculous com- 
munications, where they are not plainly necessary, or miraculous — 
evidence, where evidence derived from other sources is suffi- 
cient. Besides, there would have been a serious imperfection 
attending any such Revelation, if the facts revealed had been un- 
‘attested by those; in whose presence they took place. The 
mind would instinctively have asked, why none of those, who 
were present had testified their existence; and why. no record, 
no valid trace of them, had been conveyed down from the begin- 
ning. It must, I think, have been impossible, or at least very 
difficult, to answer these questions in such a manner, as to satis- 
fy the mind, by which they were proposed. | 

The importance of this evidence, in the case before us, cannot 
but be manifest to every one, accustomed to investigations of this 
nature ; and peculiarly to such, as have been conversant with de- 
bates concerning the divine origin of the Gospel. Every such 
person knows, that, among the arguments on this subject, that,. 
which is derived from the impossibility of the Apostles being de- 
ceived with respect to the great facts, which are the basis of the 
Gospel, as having been eye and ear witnesses, and witnesses com- 
petent and unexceptionable, has ever holden a primary place. 
Every man, versed in this subject, knows this to be an argument, 
which Infidels have never been able to obviate, and which, after 
the efforts of two centuries, as well as all those made in ancient 
times, remains immoveable, and beaten in vain by the billows of 
opposition. : 

Qdly. Because the Apostles survived the .1scension of Christ. 

From this circumstance many advantages were derived, of very 
great importance. Had Christ written the whole Gospel, that 
is, all which he can be supposed to have written, and written it 
at the enly time, when he can reasonably be imagined to have 
written it; nota small, nor unimportant, part of the things, pertain- 
ing to his enn history and discourses, as we now find them in the 
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Gospels properly so called, must have been lost to the world. The 
account must, I think, have been closed, antecedently to the in- 
stitution of the Lord’s Supper: for, from the commencement of the 
celebration of the passover preceding it, he does not appear to. % 
have had any opportunity of writing atall. Ofcourse, the cele- _ 
bration of this passover ; the institution of the eucharist ; his wash-_ 
ing the disciples feet, and his instructions on that occasion ; his con- 
solatory discourses ; his intercessory prayer; his agony in the _ 
garden ; the treachery of Judas ; his trial, condemnation, death, 
and burial; his resurrection; his subsequent appearances to his 
disciples ; and his final ascension to the heavens; together with’ — 
all the things connected with them, could have found no place in 
the Gospel. But these constitute a large part of the objects of 
our faith, the means of our instruction, and the rules of our duty. 
I need not observe, that these, also, are objects of the utmost coa- 
sequence to every man, who reads the Gospel; essential parts,of 
the dispensation ; without which the system would be broken and 
lame; without which the most important inquiries of the mind 
could never be satisfied; and without which the chief wants of 
the probationer for Eternal life could never be supplied. | 
Further, Christ uttered a number of predictions, which were not 
fulfilled during his life, nor intended to be ; but which, according 
to the nature of his declarations, were to be fulfilled soon after his 
ascension. Among these, were his prophecies concerning the 
descent of the Holy Ghost at the day of Pentecost; the success 
of the Apostles in preaching the Gospel; the miracles, which 
they were to accomplish; the sufferings, which they were to un- 
dergo; and the extensive establishment of the Church, by their 
poeihine. among the nations of men. All these prophecies are _ 
of such a nature, that the mind of every reader would unavoida- © 
bly demand an account of their fulfilment. Had no such account 
been given; as, if the Gospel had been finished’ by Christ, must 
have been the fact; the omission would have been perceived by 
every reader to be an unhappy chasm in the history of the Church 
which nothing could successfully fll up, and about which there 
would have arisen many doubts, perplexities, and distresses. 
The Christian Sabbath was adopted as a commemoration of the 
resurrection of Christ from the dead. The only hint concerning 
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it, which we find given by Christ, is contained in his answer to 
the Pharisees ; when they asked him, why his disciples did nat 
fast, as did their own disciples, and those of John the Baptist: 
The children of the bride-chamber cannot fast, while the bride- 
groom is with them: but the days come, when the bride-groom shall 
be taken away : then shall they fast. Christ was taken away on 
the evening, preceding the seventh day, or Jewish sabbath; and 
_during the whole of that day lay buried in the tomb. On this 
day, then, he declares, they should fast; and in this’ declaration 
indicates, that the Jewish sabbath should then come to an end; 
so far as the day was concerned, on which it was celebrated. 
The Sabbath is a festival ; not a fast: aday of joy only, and not 
of sorrow. When, therefore, Christ declared, that the seventh 
day should be a day of fasting to his immediate disciples, he may 
_fairly be considered, as indicating that this day should no longer 
be a Sabbath to them. 

In conformity to this indication, the Apostles introduced the 
first day to Christians, for their future observance as the Sabbath, 
by their own adoption of it in their religious practice. In this _ 
manner, principally, is it announced to us in their writings, as 
the proper Sabbath for all the followers of the Redeemer. On 
the wisdom, displayed in this manner of introducing the Chris- . 
tian sabbath, I design to discourse more particularly hereafter. 
It is sufficient to observe at the present time, that, had Christ 
completed the Gospel, it is not easy to see how this manner of in- 
troducing the Sabbath could have taken place; and itis evident, 
that this account of it could not have been given. 

Finally, the whole history of the Church, contained in the 4cts 
of the Apostles, would, in this case, have been lost io the Chris- 
tian world. No part of the Word of God is, in many respects, 
more filled with instruction, or consolation, than this book. The 
doctrines, which it contains, are of the highest importance, for 
their wisdom; the precepts, for their plainness and excellence ; 
the abt. for their number, their variety, and their adapta- 
tion to the different circumstances and characters of Christians. 
The history of this book, also, is of the greatest value, for its 
edifying and instructive nature, for the satisfaction which it fur- 
nishes concerning the state of the Church at that interesting pe- 
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viod, for the life, sufferings and deliverances, the preaching and 
success, of the Apostles, the opposition which they met, and the 
causes which produced it; the sufferings, patience, and perseve- 
rance, the errors and faults, of the first converts; the progress of 
Christianity, and the extension of the Church; together with a 


multitude of other things interwoven with these. How useful, 


how necessary, these things are, to instruct, edify, and comfort, 


every Christian, particularly every Minister, f need not explain; 


nor need I observe, that in a Gospel, written by our Saviour, they 
could have had no place. 


Christ in the propagation of Christianity should be clearly seen to 
be commissioned of God. 

It will be readily acknowledged, that a body of men, so small, 
so uneducated, so humble, so unfriended, as the Apostles and 
their companions were, must have wholly failed of spreading the 
Gospel through the world by any efforts, which they could have 
made, independently of peculiar assistance frou. Heaven. Let 
us inquire, then, What was the assistance, which they needed ? 
Was it the gift of speaking with tongues? What purpose would 
this have answered, if their minds had been ignorant concerning 
what they were to speak; or whether that, which they were 
about to speak, was the will of God, and justly demanded the 
faith and obedience of their hearers. Was it the Power of work- 
ing miracles? For what purpose were their miracles to be 
wrought? For what purpose could they be wrought? Plainly 
for no other, but to prove, that that, which was spoken by those 
who wrought them, was true. But if they were not inspired, that 
which they uttered was, and could at the best be, no other than. 
the opinions, and the remenrbrance, of honest men. Of course, 
it must, necessarily, be partially false. Their miracles, there- 
fore, would be wrought to prove the truth of falsehood ; and God, 
if they actually wrought miracles, would set his seal i this false- 
hood, and employ his power to deceive their hearers. To refute 
this blasphemous opinion certainly cannot be necessary. i 

It is plain then, that no assistance could be given to them, short 
of Inspiration, which would at all qualify them for the diffusion 
of the Gospel, and the erection of Christ’s kingdom in the world. 


si 
iteel, 
3dly. Because it was necessary, that the Iuanedsade followers of 
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The sole end of all other miraculous powers, so far as their Com- 
mission, and their employment, were concerned, was evidently 
to prove them inspired with a knowledge of the divine will con- 
cerning the salvation of men, and sent to declare it to their fel- 
low-men. Independently of this great purpose, their supernatu- 
ral powers were of no other use, except to amuse and astonish 
mankind. 

In exact accordance with this scheme, St. Paul, in 1 Cor. xii. 
asserts directly the Inspiration of himself, and his companions in 
the ministry ; and in the xiv. Chapter declares the superiority of 
it to all other supernatural endowments for the édification of the 
Church. To one, he says, is given by the Spirit the Word of Wis- 
dom ; to another the Word of Knowledge; by the same Spirit. 
To Ce faith ; to another gifts of healing ; to another the work- 
ing of miracles ; to another the discerning of spirits, or doctrines. 
In the 31st verse he directs them to covet earnestly the best gifts. 
In the 39th verse of the 14th chapter, he says, Wherefore brethren, 
covet to prophesy, that is, to declare the will of God by inspiration, 
and forbid not to speak with tongues. Greater, he says, is he that 
prophesieth, than he that speaketh with tongués. And again, Now, 
brethren, if I come unto you speaking with tongues, what shall I pro- 
fit kee except I shall speak to you either by Revelation, or by know- 
ledge, or by prophesying, or by doctrine? All these are only dif- 
ferent words to express that Inspiration, by which they either ori- 
ginally received, or unerringly understood, proposed, explained, 
or enforced, divine truth. Without this, he declares expressly, 
that he should not profit the Church in its spiritual concerns at 
all. Accordingly, after having directed them to covet earnestly 
the best gifts, he further directs them to covet the gift of prophesy- 
ing, “and not forbid speaking with tongues: as much as to say, 
«& Covet to receive from God, by Revelation, divine truth; and 
the gifts of ‘unerringly explaining, declaring, and aninorenre, it to 
others 5 as toca things of Pi eme i tone ag and usefulness : ; 
endowment, really, though very subordinately seh et 

From these passages I think it is unanswerably evident, that a 
Revelation, stich as Dr. Priestley, without meaning, calls particn. 
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lar, existed in a standing manner in the minds of the Apostles and 
their. companions ; in the latter to direct them in their preaching ; 
in the former, for the same purpose, and the still more important 
one, of committing the Word of God to writing, for the instruc- 
tion of all succeeding generations. So extensive, and common, 
was this Revelation, as to be made the proper subjeet of a sys- 
tem of directions from St. Paul to the Corinthian Church: a 
thing wholly inexplicable, if this fact had not existed. fish 

From these observations it is plain, that without inspiration all 


the other supernatural endowments of the Apostles must, if given, 


have been given, to no valuable end; that, onthe contrary, they 
would only have served to establish falsehood and delusion ; and 
that, unless they were inspired, it may certainly be concluded, 
that they were in no other respect supernaturally, endowed. 
Their inspiration, therefore, was absolutely necessary to prove 
their commission to be from God. | | 

If it had not been made evident, that the Apostles were com- 
missioned from God, this fact must, I think, have been fatal to the 
cause of Christianity. In this case, although we might have ac- 
knowledged Christ to be a Divine Missionary; yet we should 
have naturally and unanswerably have said, ‘* What authority did 
these men possess to transmit his instructions and precepts to us ? 
What proof have we, that they understood them; remembered 
them; or expressed them with correctness and certainty? Why 
are we bound to regard what they have said, any more than the 
numerous Gospels, written by others? Christ wrote nothing. 
Had he intended to require our Faith and Obedience to his pre- 
cepts, he would undoubtedly have taken effectual care, that we 
should receive them in such a manner, and from such persons, as 
would assure us, that they were his, and only his.” 

To us, it ought to be observed, the Inspiration of the Anclieles 
iurnishes a proof, that they were commissioned from God, which 
is additional to the proofs, given to those who heard them preach. 
In their writings they have left on record a number of important 
prophecies. Several of these have been remarkably fulfilled ; 
and others are daily receiving their fulfilment. In the fulfilment 
of these prophecies we havea direct proof of their Inspiration, 
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~ and consequently of their divine commission, which is immovea- 
ble, and which could not, in the same meget be discerned by 
their cotemporaries. : 

4thly. Because many preachers were necessary for such an ex- 
tensive establishment of the Church, as that which aciually took 
place ; the great body of whom needed, for a time, to sustain the 
same character. 

On this subject it will not be necessary to Sadavell. If the pre- 
ceding arguments be allowed to prove the point, for which they 
were alleged, it will undoubtedly be also conceded, that Inspira- 
‘tion was as necessary for some, at least, of those, who preached 
in one place, as for any, who preached in another. It may, per- 
haps, be objected, that this is proving too much; and alleging 
inspiration in a wider extent, than has hitherto been pretended. 

To prevent any misconceptions on this point, I will state my 
own views of this subject, a little more particularly than I have 
hitherto done. ° The inspiration of the Apostles | st ea to have 
consisted in the following things. 

1. That they received isch acto from God every part of the 
Christian dispensation, which they did not know by other means. 

2. That in the same manner they were furnished with a _ 
knowledge of future events. 

3. That in things which they did otherwise know partially, the 
deficiencies of their knowledge were in the same manner supplied. 

A. That those things which they had once known, and which 
were parts of the Christian dispensation, were by divine Power 
brought distinctly, and fully, to their remembrance. 

5. That they were directed by the Holy Spirit to the sabatinioh 
of just such things, and such only, and to precisely such a manner 
of exhibiting them, as should be true, just, most useful to mankind, 
and most agreeable to the Divine wisdom. | 

6. That each one was left so far to his own manner of writ- 
ing, or speaking, as that the style was strictly his own; and yet 
that the phraseology, used by him in this very style, was so directed, 
and controlled, by the Holy Spirit, as to lead him to the most exact, 
and useful, exhibition of Divine truth: his own words being, in this 
important sense, words not devised by human wisdom, but taught by; 
the Holy Ghost, and. , 
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7. That each inspired man was, as to his preaching, or has 
writing absolutely preserved from error. 

All these particulars cannot be applied in the same degree, 
and some of them cannot be applied at all, to all the inspired 
Preachers. But, in my own view, every such Preacher enjoyed 
the benefits of Inspiration so far, as he needed them to enable him 
to preach the Gospel truly, and usefully, to mankind ; so far, as to 
preserve him from false narratives, erroneous doctrines, and un- 
sound, or useless, precepts. That this was equally necessary for — 
every preacher, before the written Canon furnished mankind with 
‘an unerring standard, with which they might compare the things 
which were preached to them, so as to determine their soundness 
or unsoundness, will, 1 suppose, be granted by all those, who ac- 
knowledge the necessity of Inspiration to any preacher. — 

5thly. peels at was necessary, that Christ should appear to uci, 
and to control the affairs of his Church, after his Ascension. 

The Apostles preached, wrought miracles, spoke with tongues, 
‘and execuied all the parts of their ministry, under the authority, 

in the name, and by the power, of Christ. In the name of Jesus 
Christ of Nazareth I command thee to arise and walk. Eneas, 

Jesus Christ maketh thee whole. Christ, having received the pro- 
enise of the Father, hath shed forth this, which ye see, and hear. if 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vuin, and your faith i 1s 
also vain. I can do all things through Christ strengthening me. 
Paul, an Apostle of Jesus Christ. This is the language, which, 
in substance, the Apostles use on every occasion, when the sub- 
ject comes into view. At the same time, they inform us, that 
their commission was given them by Christ; and that i in his 
name, and by his mission, and in no sense Bf themselves, they 
went forth to preach the Gospel, and to evince its divine origin 
by miracles. The power, by which they acted in all their won- 
derful works, the wisdom, which they preached, and the | grace, 
by which they were sanctified and sustained, they ascribe wholly 
iohim. Beyond this, they declare, that, while he resided i in. this 
world, he promised them all these things ; and that he ‘continual- 
ly, and exactly, fulfilled this promise. His presence with them 
on various occasions, whenever it was demanded by their circum- 
stances, and his interference on their behalf, whenever it was ne- 
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cessary, they testify in the amplest and most decisive manner. 
Thus, in every thing, which they taught, or did, He is the foun- 
tain, whence every stream proceeded. He, according to their 
own declarations, i is the Agent; and they are merely Instruments 
in his hand. 

But this agency of Christ on earth, after he had ascended to the 
heavens, i is a most important, indispensable, and glorious part of 


his character; important and indispensable to annkine and glo- 


rious to himself. Evidence is furnished by it to prove, that He 
is in all places, and beholds all things; that he is faithful to per- 
form every thing, which he has promised, and able to do every 
thing, which Christians need; which no Unitarian, hitherto, has 
had sufficient ingenuity to answer, or avoid. We see him actually 
exemplifying in his conduct all these things to his early followers ; 
and are therefore certainly assured, that, so far as our necessities 
require, he will substantially exhibit themtous. Christians in all 
ages, succeeding that of the Apostles, are here furnished with the 
strongest proofs, that He possesses all those attributes, on which 
their hope may most securely repose; and the most lively incite- 
ments to center in him their evangelical confidence. 

6thly. Because the Gospel, in its present form, is far more use- 
ful to mankind, than of ut had been written by one person, on one oc- 
casion, and in one manner. By the Gospel, here, {mean the whole 
New Testament. Christ, I acknowledge, could have written it, 
if he had pleased, in the very form, nay, in the very words, ir 
which i itis now written. But it would have been a plain and gross 
absurdity for Christ to have written @ history, such as the Acts of 
the Apostles, or such as that of the events immediately preceding 
and succeeding his own death, concerning facts which had not yet 
happened ; ; or Epistles to Churches not yet in being, concerning 
business, duties, and dangers, of which no vestige had hitherto 
appeared to have existed. It is not, hertiore: irreverent, or 
improper, to say, that Christ could not, so far as we can conceive, 
have written the New Testament in its present form, without pal- 
pable improprieties, inwoven in the very nature of the work. 

In its present form, the Gospel is far more useful, than it 
would have been, if written in the manner, which I have suppos- 
ed, in many respects. _ It is in a much greater degree composed 
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of facts ; unless, indeed, the same facts had been communicated 
in prediction. In the historical form, in which they now appear, 
they are much more easily and strongly realized; more readily 
believed ; more capable of being substantiated Hy, evidence ; and 
more Biwertully felt; than if they had been only predicna 
The Epistles are also, in a great proportion of instances, written 
on subjects of real business; and for that reason are more easily 
proved to be genuine ; are A more interesting, and far more in- 
structive, than would otherwise have been possible. Their dif- 
ferent dates continue the indubitable history of the Church 
through a considerable period; and furnish us with a number of 
very important facts, which we could not otherwise obtain. Their 
direction to Churches in different countries presents us, also, 
with the extension, and state, of the Church, in different parts of 
the world at that time. The business, concerning which they 
were written, occasions a display of the difficulties, doubts, er- 
rors, temptations, controversies, and backslidings; the faith, 
comforts, hopes, repentance, brotherly love, piety, and general 
excellence; of the Christians, to whom they were addressed. 
These are the peculiarly interesting circumstances of all other 
Christians. The instructions therefore, the exhortations, com- 
mands, reproofs, encouragements, and consolations, addressed 
to these Churches, are to all other Christians, as to them, the 
very best means of reformation, improvement, and comfort. 

The examples of the Apostles, which ina Gospel, completed by 
Christ, could not have been recorded, are among the most edify- 
ing, as well as most interesting, parts of the sacred Canon. 

The variety of form and manner, now introduced into the New. 
Testament, is attended with peculiar advantages. It renders the 
Scriptures far more pleasing. A greater number of persons will 
read them. All, who read them, will read them oftener, and will 


more deeply feel their contents. It renders them far more in-. 


structive. In consequence of the various application of the doc- 
trines and precepts to so many different concerns of mankind, 
clearer views are given of their extent, and comprehensiveness. 
Bya comparison Hae of the different passages, thus written, with 
each other, as they are thus written with a various reference and 
application, new truths are obviously, as well as certainly, infer- 
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red from them, almost without any limitation of their number. 
The truths, also, which are thus inferred, are always important, and 
frequently of very great importance. By this variety of manner, 
application, and inference, the Scriptures are always new, improv- 
ing, and delightful; and exhibit incontrovertible evidence of Di- 
vine wisdom in the manner, in which God has directed them to 
be written, as well as in the wonderful and glorious things, which 
they contain. 

T have now finished this inter esting head of my discourse ; and 
shall proceed to the consideration = the two remaining ones ; 
which, respecting subjects generally understood, will demand our 
attention but a few moments. 


The YU. subject proposed, was the Things, which the Apostles 
preached. 


On this I observe in the | 

Ist place. The Apostles have written the whole New Testament ; 
both the things which were said, and done, by Christ, and the things 
which were said, and done, by themselves. 

Qdly. They have either originally communicated, or materially 
explained, many doctrines and precepts, which were either omitted, 
or partially communicated, by Christ. 

Among these I select the following. 

The connection which runs through the whole system of Re- 
demption; the patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian dispensations ; 
their mutual dependence; the absolute dependence of all on Christ: 
and the sameness of the manner and principles of salvation in all: 
the extent of the curse, andthe unhappy efficacy of the Apostasy of 
our first parents; the parrallelism between the first and second 
Adam, and between the ruin and recovery of mankind ; the imper- 
fection of the Sinaitic covenant ; the superior glory and blessings of 
the covenant of grace ; the priesthood of Christ, formed after the or- 
der of Melchisedek ; his Government of the world, for the benefit of 
the Church; his intercession in behalf of his followers, before 
the throne of God; the preaching of the Gospel to ddraham, and 
to the Israelites ; Paititiation by the grace of God through faith 
in the righteousness of Christ, founded on that Baa ucorss as 
its meritorious cause; the sameness of 4braham’s justification 
-with that of all other saints. both before and after the coming of 
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Christ; the sameness of the religion of the Old and New Testa- 
ment; the extension of the Mediation of Christ, not only to the 
Jews but to all mankind; the nature of Evangelical faith; the 
nature of Evangelical love; the progressive sanctification of 
Christians by the Holy Ghost; the difficulties of the Christian 
warfare, and the struggle between sin and holiness in the sancti- 
fied mind; the nature and circumstances of the resurrection ; the 
process of the final judgment; the conflagration of the earth and 
visible heavens ; the worship rendered to Christ in the heaven- 
ly world; and his peculiar agency in administering to his follow- 
ers the happiness of a glorious immortality. ‘These, together 
with a train of important prophesies, concerning the affairs of 
the Church throughout every age of the Christian Dispensation, 
the Apostles have added to the other contents of the Scriptures. 
or more perfectly explained them to mankind." 

IV. The Consequences of their preaching. 

Ist. The Apostles, and their converts, were furiously persecuted, 
soon after they had begun to preach the Gospel ; genio: fy the 
Jews; and not long after by the Gentiles also. 

This subject is too well known to need a discussion from me. 
ft is extensively recorded in the New Testament, and largely in- 
sisted on in Ecclesiastical history. 

Qdly. The Apostles preached the Gospel with wonderful success. 

Beside the many thousand converts, whom they made among 
the Jews, they spread the Gospel from Hindoostan to Gaul ; and 
planted Churches throughout a great part of the Roman Empire, 
in Persia, Hindoostan, and several other Countries. The num- 
ber of their disciples in these extensive regions was immensely 
great; and this vast wilderness was made to blossom as the gar- 
den of God. . 

Exclusively of the residence of Christ in the world, nothing 
has ever taken place among mankind, so wonderful and glorious. 
as this event; nothing more unlike the ordinary progress of 
things; nothing more dedintacive of the presence and agency of 
Gods ; nothing more evincive of the reality of Revelation. Whe- 
ther we consider the religion to which mankind were converted ;, 
the difficulty of producing a real reformation in the human heart ; 
the original character of the converts; the bigotry of the Jews : 
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the ignorance and wickedness of the Gentiles; the vastness, uni- 
formity, and enduring nature, of the change; or the seeming insig- . 
nificance of the instruments by which it was brought ; fishermen, 
publicans, and tent-makers; few, feeble, friendless, despised, 
persecuted, and in many instances, put toa violent death; we 
are astonished and lost.. A thorough discussion of the impor- 
tance of this fact; the success of the Gospel; might easily and 
usefully fill a volume, but cannot be pursued at the present time. 
{t has been a theme of exultation and joy to all succeeding ages 
of the Church; and, as we have the best reason to conclude, of — 
peculiar wonder and transport in the world above. 

The evidence, which it furnishes to the divine origin of the Gos- 
pel, is immoyeable; and has accordingly been always insisted on 
by Christians with superiority: and triumph. Infidels have la- 
boured to diminish and obscure it with extreme earnestness and 
-assiduity ; but they have laboured in vain. _ Gibbon, particularly, 
with much art, a malignant hostility to the Christian cause, and 
the most strenuous exertion of his talents, has struggled hard to 
account for this event by assigning it to other causes than the 
true one. The real effect of his labours has, however, been to 
leave the evidence of the inspiration of the Apostles more clear, 
“more convincing, and more unexceptionable, than it was before. 


SERMON L. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. ~ 


ORIGIN, OFFICE, AND CHARACTER 
OF 


THE PRIESTHOOD. 


PROOFS OF THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. 


Psaum cx. 4. 


the Lorp hath sworn, and will not repent: Thou art a Priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedek. 


{x a series of discourses, I ares considered the Phophatical cha- 
vacter of Christ. 1 shall now proceed, according to the plan, 
originally proposed for the investigation of his office as Mediator 
between God and Man, to consider his Priesthood. 

In order to a proper examination of this subject, it will he use- 
ful to examine summarily, 

Ist. The Origin, 

2dly. The Office, and, | 

3dly. The Character, of a Priest; and, 219 

Afterward, to inquire in what manner, the office and aise of 
a Priest may be said to belong to Christ. | 

I. The office of a Priest undoubledly had tts origin in the nots 
ages of the world. ‘The earliest mention, made of this subject in 
form, is found in Genesis xiv. 18, And Melchisedek, King of Sa- 
lem, brought forth bread and wine; and he was the Priest of the 
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most High God. The office was, however, in being long before 
this period. Cain and Abel performed the public duties of it for 
themselves ; and there is no reason to doubt, that it was regular- 
ly continued from their time through every succeeding period, to 
the coming of Christ. 

So soon as mankind became distributed into families, it ap- 
pears highly probable, that the Father of the family exercised 
this office in all instances, in behalf, of himself and his household. 
Several instances of this nature are recorded : Noah was plainly 
the Priest of his own family, and 4braham, Isaac, Jacob, and Job, 
of theirs. It is probable, that heads of families, — held 
the office in the same manner. 

When mankind became settled in sian and nations, the prince 
or chief ruler, and at times some other ruler of great distinction, 
became the priest of the nation, Thus Melchisedek was at the 
same time the King and Priest of the people of Salem ; and thus, 
as we know from profane history, many other princes held the 
same office among the people, over whom they presided. 

Under the Mosaic economy, the office was by divine institution 
appropriated to a particular class of men. All these, except 
one, were, originally, ordinary priests; over whom, that one 
presided, in the character of High Priest. To this officer pecu- 
liar duties and privileges were attached. His weight and influ- 
ence were almost invariably second only to those of the Prince, 
and not unfrequently paramount even to them. Similar esta- 
blishments were early made among the Gentiles. In the time of 
Joseph, we find the Priests a separate class of men in the land of 
Egypt. An institution, essentially of the same nature, appears 
to have existed in many other nations at.a very early date; and 
a Priesthood in one form, or another, has been found in almost al! 
the nations of men, in every age of the world. This fact proves 
unanswerably, that the priesthood has its origin either in a Divine 
appointment, handed down by universal tradition, or in such a 
sense, felt by the human mind, of its utility and importance, as to 
persuade all nations, for this reason, not only to institute, but to 
‘maintain, it with great expense and self-denial. As we find the 
office commencing with the very first age of the world; we are 
furnished by this fact with a strong presumptive argument, to 
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prove that it was derived, originally, from a divine institution. 
This argument receives no small strength from the consideration, 
that the office, however corrupted and. mutilated, was, in sub- 
stance, every where the same ; and was peclansasip directed to 
the same objects. 

Il. The Office of a Priest involved the falling sisi 

Ist. Intercession. 

This is so universally Melivioablaidetee to have been always a 
part of the duties of a Priest, as to need neither proof nor expla- 
nation. In conformity toit Jaron and his sons were commanded te 
bless the children of Israed, by praying for them in this remarkable 
language. JEHovaH bless thee, and keep thee. Jenovan make his 
face to shine upon thee, and be gracious unto thee! Jenovan lift up 
his countenance upon thee, and give thee peace! In the same manner 
also, in the days of the Prophet Joel, the Priests, the ministers of 
the Lord were commanded to weep between the porch and the altar, 
and to say, Spare thy people,O Lord! and give not thine heritage 
to reproach! that the heathen should rule over them! Wherefore 
should they say among the people, Where is their God ? 

Among the Gentiles, also, Priests customarily se for the 
people. 

Qdly. Another branch of the Priest’s: office was the offsite of 
sacrifices and other oblations. 

Every high Priest, taken from among men, says St. Paul, is or- 
damed for men in things pertaining to God, that he may offer both 
gifts and sacrifices for sin. Intercession seems to be a duty of 
natural religion, and may be easily supposed to be.a service, 
properly performed by beings, who have not fallen from. their 
obedience. But, in such a state, the offering of sacrifices could 
evidently have no propriety, nor foundation. Sacrifices are, in 
my view beyond all doubt, of Divine appointment, and have their 
foundation in the apostasy of man. Of this the proof seems to 
me complete, both from reason and Revelation. It cannot be 
supposed, as it cannot be proper, that on this occasion J should 
enter upon a detailed account of this proof. It will be sufficient 
to observe, that sacrifices existed among all the ancient nations, 
and that therefore they are derived from one common source; 
that no nation, beside the Jews can give any account of the ori- 
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gin of this rite, or any reason for which it was founded; nor show, 
unless loosely and unsatisfactorily, any purpose, which it could 
rationally be expected to answer: that all nations still hoped by 
means of their sacrifices to become aceeptable, though they could 
not tell how, or why, to their Gods; and accordingly made the 
offering of sacrifices the principal rite of their respective reli- 
gions: that, to a great extent, they offered the same sacrifices ; 
and those chiefly such, as are styled clean, in the Scriptures. 
These sacrifices were, also, esteemed in some sense or other, 
though none of the heathen could explain that sense, expiations 
for sin. At the same time, it ought to be observed, that there is, 
to the eye of reason, no'perceptible connexion between sacrifices 
and religion; and that there is nothing in this rite, particularly, 
which ‘can lead the understanding to suppose it in any sense ex- 
piatory. The true dictate of reason on this subject is, that the 
causeless destruction of the life of an animal must be in itself an 
evil;\an act of inhumanity ; a provocation to God; only increas- 
ing the list of crimes in the suppliant: while, on the contrary, the 
supposition that God can be appeased, or reconciled, by the 
death of an animal, burnt upon an altar, is an obvious and mon- 
strous absurdity. Well might Balak doubt, when he asked so 
anxiously, under the strong influence of traditionary custom, 
Will the Lord be pleased with thousands of rams, or with ten thou- 
sands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my first-born for my trans- 
gression; the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? The only 
sacrifices of God ; that is, the only sacrifices, which God will ac- 
cept, if he willaccept any from man; are in the eye of common 
sense, as well as in that of David, a broken spirit and a contrite 
heart : a disposition, as specified by Balaam in his answer to 
Balak, to do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with our 
God. From'these observations, taken in their connexion, it 1s, 
1 think, fairly evident, that sacrifices were not, and cannot have 
been, devised by mankind. | a 

In the Scriptures the same doctrine is, I apprehend, rendered 
unquestionably certain. Abel offered a sacrifice to God, and 
was accepted. By St. Paul we are informed, that he offered this 
sacrifice in faith. While it is incredible, that he should have 
devised this rite as'an act of religion, it is anti-scriptural, and 
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therefore incredible, that he should have been accepted in any 

act, beside an act of obedience to God. But such an act, his sa- 

crifice could not have been, unless it had been commanded of 
God. Nor is it possible to conceive in what manner his: faith 

could have been exerted, or to what object it could have been di- 

rected, unless it was directed to some divine promise. But no 

divine promise is, in the Scriptures, exhibited as made to man- 

kind, except through the Redeemer. Abel, therefore, must have 

believed in the future existence, and efficacious interference, of 
that Seed of the Woman, which was one day to bruise the head of 
the Serpent. With the eye of faith he saw, that through this glo- 

rious person there was forgiveness: with God, and therefore fear- 

ed, or reverenced him. He hoped in the divine promise that 
through him there was plenteous redemption for the children of 
men; and in the exercise of this hope he performed such acts of 
worship, as God had enjoined. Had he, on the contrary, like 
Nadab and Abihu, brought an offering which the Lord had not 

commanded, we are warranted from analogy to conclude, that 

he would have been rejected, as they were. 

After the deluge, Noah, as we are told, builded an altar unto 
the Lord; and took of every clean beast, and of every clean fowl, 
and offered burnt-offerings on the altar. On this occasion, also, 
the offering was accepted. To this fact the same reasoning is 
applicable with the same force. But it is further evident from 
this story, that both fowls and beasts, were, at that time, known, 
and designated, as clean, and unclean. 'That this designation ex- 
isted in the time of Noah, and was customary language, known 
to him and others at that time, is certain, from the fact, that he 
selected only such as were clean; and is still further illustrated 
by the fact, that God directed him to take of every clean beast, 
and every clean fowl, by sevens, into the ark; and that Noah ex- 
actly obeyed this command, and therefore perfectly knew what 
it imported. Beasts and fowls were, of course, distinguished as 
clean and unclean; or, in other words, as those which might, and 
those which eau not, be offered to God. But. beasts, in them- 
selves, are all equally clean, and equally unclean: nor can com- 
mon sense discern a reason, why one should be offered rather 
than another, any more, than why any of them should be offered 
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at all. The distinction of clean and unclean, or acceptable and 
unacceptable, cannot have been founded in any thing, but the di- 
vine appointment. But this distinction we find thus early made: 
and, as Abel offered clean beasts, also, and the firstlings of his 
flock; the very sacrifice commanded afterwards to the Israelites ; 
there is ample reason to conclude, that the same distinction was 
made from the beginning. 

The sacrifices of the Scriptures involve a plain, and at the 
same time a most important, meaning. All of them were typical 
merely; and declared in the most striking manner the faith of the 
worshipper in the great propitiatory sacrifice of the Redeemer. 
and in the blessings promised by God through his mediation. 
Considered in this light, sacrifices are highly significant acts of 
worship; worthy of being divinely instituted; deeply affecting 
the heart of the suppliant; naturally and strongly edifying him 
in faith, hope, and obedience; and well deserving a place among 
the most important religious rites of all, who lived before the ob- 
lation of the great Sacrifice, made for mankind. 

From this view of the subject, it is, I think, clearly evident, 
that sacrifices were divinely instituted ; and that this institution 
was founded in the future propitiatory sacrifice for sin, made by 
ihe Redeemer. It is, of course, evident also, that this part of the 
priest’s office is derived from the apostasy of mankind; and can 
have a place, only among beings, who need an expiation. 

3dly. Another part of the Priest’s office was to deliver the ora- 
cles, or answers of God, to the people. 

This was done, partly by the now inexplicable mode of Urim 
and Thummim, and partly by declarations, made in the com- 
MOMMANNET Hii). 9.2% 

‘The heathen i dalle in imitation of that, which was insti- 
tuted by God, gave the pretended answers of their oracular Di- 
vinities to such, as came to consult them. 

Athly. Another part of the Priest’s office was deciding the legat 
controversies of individuals, or judging between man and man. 

For the institution of this duty of the Priests, see Deuteronomy 
Xvii. 9,10. Accordingly, several of the priests are mentioned in 
succeeding ages, as yndges of the people. 

Vote Th 40. 
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Sthly. Another part of the Priest’s office was to instruct the peo- 
ple inthe knowledge of the divine Law. 

| The priest’s lips, says Malachi, should keep iaarida and they 
should seek the Law at his mouth: for he is the messenger of the 
Lord of hosts. 

Of all the parts of this Office the offering of Sacrifices onl 
other Oblations is undoubtedly the most prominent and impor- 
tant. It was originally enjoined in the authoritative separation 
of Aaron and his sons to the priesthood. It is every where more 
insisted on as the great business of the priests, throughout the 
Law of Moses, and throughout the whole history of the Jewish 
Economy. It is accordingly mentioned, alone, by St. Paul in 
his Epistle to the Hebrews, chapter v. verse 1, as the sum of the 
duty of the High Priest. Every. high priest—is ordained—that 
he may offer both gifts and sacrifices for sins. This, then, is the 
peculiar Office, or duty, of the Priesthood; while the others are 
only appendages. 

In the performance of this duty, the priest was every where 
considered in the Law of Moses, as making an atonement for the 
sins of the person, or persons, by whom the offerings were pre- 
sented: sometimes for individuals ; sometimes for the whole na- 
tion. This great object, the only rational means of explaining 
the institution of sacrifices, is abundantly inculcated in the for- 
mal institution itself, and in all the precepts, by which the duties 
of it are regulated; so abundantly, that I know not how it» can 
be misconstrued. Accordingly, the Scriptures have been un- 
derstood in this manner only by the great body of Christians, 
from the beginning. 

But nothing is more rare than that at as ssiphhiahda is the 
blood of bulls and of goats to take away sins... These sacrifices, 
therefore, were never designed to purify those, by whom they 
were offered. They were plainly, and certainly, mere types, 
holding forth to the suppliant the great and real sacrifice, by 
which the Author of it hath perfected for ever them that are sancti- 
fied. In burnt-offerings and sacrifices for sin, God said by Da- 
vid, Psalm xl. he had no pleasure. They were not, therefore, or- 
dained for their own sake 5 but to point the eyes. of worshippers 
9 the Son-of God, who came to do his will; for whom a body was 
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prepared ; and who, having offered, in that body, one sacrifice for 
sins, sate down for ever at the right hand of God. 

The scheme of Atonement, then, appears evidently to have 
been a part, and a chief part, of the divine Economy in habe ine 
sent world, in all ages, or from the beginning. 

Accordingly, when Christ had performed this great duty of his 
own priesthood, the priesthood of men ceased. The Jewish 
priesthood was terminated within a few years after his Ascension. 
The Office, except as holden by Christ, has no place in the Chris- 
tian Church; and, unless ina figurative sense, cannot be i 
to Christian Miteistits without a deletes 

Ill. The Character of a Priest, as disclosed in the Soripranel, 
consisted principally of the following things. 

ist. A Priest must be called of God. | 

No man, says St. Paul, taketh this honour unto himself, but he 
that is called of God, as was Aaron. So-also Christ glorified not 
himself tobe made an High Priest ; but he that said unto him, Thou 
art my Son; this day have I begotten thee. Nothing is more plain, 
than that he, who ministers to God in divine things, ought to be 
approved of God; and it is clearly evident, that he, who is not 
called, cannot expeci to be approved. To thrust one’s self into 
an office of this nature must be the result of mere impudence and 
impiety: a spirit, which cannot meet the divine acceptance. 

Qdly. A Priest must be holy. 

Aaron and his sons were originally sanctified, externally, by a 
series of most solemn offerings and ceremonies. The Garments 
_of the High Priest were also pronounced holy, and styled holy 
garments. The oi, with which he was anointed, was styled holy ; 
and was forbidden to all other persons, on a severe and dreadfu} 
penalty. Houiness ro tae Lorn was engraved on a plate, 
which he was directed to wear upon his mitre. 

Such an high priest, says St. Paul, became us, who is holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and separate from sinners. ’ 

- No absurdity can be more obvious, or more gross, than an un- 
holy, polluted character in a man, whose professional business 
it is to minister to God. The very Heathen were so sensible of 
this, that their priests claimed generally, and laboured to. pre- 
serve, that character, which they esteemed sanctity. 
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3dly. A Priest must be learned in the Scriptures. 

As the Priests were to teach, so they were to keep, knowledge. 
Ezra, accordingly, is declared to have been a ready Scribe in the 
Law of Moses ; and to have prepared his heart to seek the Law of 
the Lord, and to doit, and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments. 
Artaxerxes, also, in his decree testifies, that the wisdom of God was 
m the hand of Ezra. Every priest was implicitly required to pos- 
sess these three great characteristics of the Priesthood. 

I have discussed the preceding subjects, viz. The origin, The 
office and the character, of the Priesthood, that the various obser- 
vations, which I shall have occasion to make in the further exa- 
mination of the priesthood of Christ, may be the more distinctly 
understood. 

I shall now inquire in what manner the office and character of a 
Priest may with propriety be said to belong to him. ; 

In the text, God the Father is exhibited as having sworn with 
a solemn and unchangeable decree to the Son, Thou art a Priest 
for ever, after the order of Melchisedek. As the person, to whom 
this oath was addressed, is expressly declared both by: Christ 
and St. Paul to be Christ; there can be no debate ae 
this part of the subject. 

Further, as Christ is here declared by God the Father to be a 
priest, it cannot be questioned, that he sustained this office. It 
may, however, be proper to remind those, who hear me and who 
wish to examine the Scriptural account of this subject, that the 
establishment and explanation of the priesthood of Christ occu- 
ples a great part of the Epistle to the Hebrews. BS 

But, although this fact cannot be questioned ; it cannot easily fail 
io be a useful employment in a Christian assembly, to show, that. 
Christ actually sustained the whole character, and performed all 
the duties, of a priestof God. This purpose | shall endeavour te 
accomplish, in the remainder of the present discourse. Vy 

ist. Christ sustained the whole character of a Priest of God. 

He was called of God to this office. Of this the proof is com- 
plete, in the passage already quoted, from Hebrews v. 4, 5, Ne 
man taketh this honour unto himself, but he that is called of God as 
was Aaron. So also Christ glorified not himself, to be made an 
high priest ; but he that said unto him, Thou art my Son; to-day 
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have I begotten thee. Inthe following verse, the Apostle with un- 
answerable force alleges the text, as complete proof of the same 
point. As he sath also in another place, Thou art a Priest for 
ever, after the order of Melchisedek. In the 9th and 10th verses, 
also, he renews the declaration ina different form, from the same 
words. And, being made perfect, he became the author of eternal 
salvation unto all them that obey him; Called of God an high priest 
after the order of Melchisedek. In consequence of this divine call 
to the priesthood, he was anointed to this office, not with the holy 
anointing oil, employed in the solemn. consecration of the daronic 
priesthood, but with the antitype of that oil ; the Spirit of apace; 
poured upon him without measure by the bial of God. 

He was holy. Suchan high priest, says St. Paul, became us, who 
was holy, harmless, undefiled, and separate from sinners. Who did 
no sin, says St. Peter, neither was guile found in has mouth. The 
prince of this world cometh, says our Saviour, and has nothing in 
me: that is, nothing, on which he can found an accusation against 
WMO; 24 

He was perfectly acquainted with the Law of God. This is abun- 
dantly declared by Christ himself in many forms ; particularly, 
when he says, For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth him all 
things, whatsoever he doeth. And again; No one knoweth the Fa- 
ther but the Son, and he, to whomsoever the Son will reveal him*. 
And again, lam the light of the world}. And again, Thy Law is 
within my heart{. Of this acquaintance with the divine Law he 
gave the most abundant proofs, while he resided in this world, in 
his discourses generally. Butin his sermon on the Mount he gave 
a more clear, minute, and comprehensive explanation of its na- 
ture, and extent, than was ever furnished, elsewhere, to the chil- 
dren of men. 

Qdly. He performed all the duties of a Priest of God, except 
one; to wit, determining judicially the controversies between men ; 
a thing irreconcileable to his office as a Priest. 

Ae taught the Law, or will of God to his people, and ultimately 
to mankind, in a manner far more extensive, perspicuous, forci- 
ble, and every way perfect, than all the priests, and all the pro- 


* Matt. xi. 28. + John ix. 5. f Psalm xl. 8. 
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phets, who preceded him had been able todo. On this subject I 
have dwelt, while considering his character as a Prophet, with so 
much minuteness, as to preclude all necessity of further discussion. 

In this instruction he has included all things pertaining to life 
and to Godliness, necessary to be known by man; and, therefore, 
has involved in them every oracular answer, or answer of God te 
the inquiries of mankind after their interest and duty, oe 
can ever need, on this side of the grave. 

He has performed, and still performs, for this ‘india neni the 
great office of an Intercessor. 

But this man (says St. Paul) because he etch ever, hath an 
unchangeable Priesthood. Wherefore he is able, also, to save them 
to the ultermost that come unto God by him; seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them. If any man sim, says St. John, we 
have an advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. Of 
this Intercession his prayer, in the 17th Chapter of John, has 
been considered as an example. | 

Finally. He performed the great duty of offering sacrifice. Who 
needeth not daily, as those igh Priests, to offer up sacrifice, first 
for his own sins, and then for the peoples: for this he did once, 
when he offered up himself. And again; Now, once in the end of 
the world, hath he appeared, to put away sin, by the sacrifice of him- 
self. And, as it is appointed unto men once to die, but after this 
the judgment ; So Christ was once offered, to bear the sins of many. 
Jt will be unnecessary farther to multiply proofs of this point. 

It may, however, be useful to obviate a difficulty, which may 
not very unnaturally, arise in the mind, when conte hip aarne this 
subject. It is this. 

_ How can Christ be said to have offered himself, when he was ap- 
prehended, condemned, and crucified, by others? This difficulty 
will be easily removed, if we remember the following things. 

ist. That Christ could not without incurring the guilt of suicide 
have pul himself to death. And, therefore, could not be virtuously 
offered, on his own part, unless pul to death by the hand of others : 

Qdly. That he voluntarily came into the world, to die for sinners : 

3dly. That he predicted his own death, and therefore fais 
foreknew it: and, 

Athly.. That he could, wsikischoaalains ease, have resisted, and over- 
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come his enemies ; as he proved unanswerably by his miracles ; and 
particularly by compelling, through the awe of his presence, those 
very enemies to fall backward to the ground, at the time, when they 
first attempted to take him. From these things it is evident, be- 
yond a debate, that he himself made his soul an offering for sin ; 
and of himself laid down his life, and sage it up again, when none 
could take it out of his hand. 

From these considerations it is bitten that Christ was, in the 
most proper sense, a priest of God; and that he sustained all the 
characteristics, and performed all the duties, belonging to the 
priesthood : particularly, that he was called of God, consecrated, 
and anointed, to this office; and that he performed the great duty 
of offering sacrifice, for which the office was especially instituted. 

Let me now ask, whether these things, so strongly and abun- 

dantly declared in the Scriptures, can be made, in any sense, to 
accord with the Unitarian doctrine; that Christ died merely as a 
witness to the truth of his declarations. Every Christian Martyr, 
as his name sufficiently indicates, yielded his life as a testimony 
to the truth. But was every Christian Martyr therefore a Priest 
_of God? Did every Martyr offer sacrifice? Was St. Paul a 
Priest ; or St. Peter? They were both witnesses to the truth; 
and voluntarily gave up their lives as a testimony to the truth. 
‘But did they, therefore, offer sacrifice? Were they, therefore, 
Priests? Did any man ever think of applying to them language 
of this nature ? 

But, further, Christ is expressly, and often, declared to have of: 
fered himself a sacrifice for sins. 

For whose sins did he offer this sacrifice? Not for his own: 
for he did no sin, neither was guile found in his mouth. For the 
sins of others, then, was this offering made. According to the 
declaration of St. Peter, He bore our sins in his own body on the 
tree. His sacrifice of himself was, therefore, an Atonement, an 
Expiation, of the sins of mankind. ; 

Thus from the nature, origin, and institution, of the Priest’s 
Office it is evident, that Christ, the great High Priest of our pro- 
fession, became, by the execution of his Official duties, (if 1 may 
call them such,) a propitiation for the sins of the world. So far is the 
Unitarian doctrine on this subject from being countenanced by 
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the Scriptural representations, that it is a direct contradiction of 
every thing, said in the Scriptures concerning the priesthood, 
and particularly that of Christ. 

On this subject I propose to insist more at large hereafter : but 
I thought it useful to show, at the introduction of it into a system 
of Theology, that it was essential to the very nature of the Priest’s 
Office. Nor can I fail to wonder, how any man, reading the ac- 
counts, given of it in the Bible, should adopt any other opinion 
concerning this part of the Mediation of the Redeemer. 


SERMON LI. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. 


HIS HOLINESS OF CHARACTER. 


HEBREWS Vii. 26. 


For such an high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, un» 
defiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than the hea- 
vens. , 

" 

In the preceding discourse, I considered the Origin, Office, and 

Character, of the Priesthood; and showed that this office, in the 

strictest sense, belonged to Christ ; and that the end of its esta- 

blishment in the world was no other, than to hold out to the view 
of the Ancients the priesthood of the Redeemer. 

Among the characteristics of a Priest, I mentioned it as an in- 
dispensable one, that he should be holy. This characteristic of 
the Redeemer I shall now make the subject of consideration: 
and in discussing it shall 

I. Mention several particulars, in which this attribute was exem- 
plified; and, 

Il. Explain its importance. 

I. I shall mention several particulars, Ssh tar which this attribute of 
Christ was exemplified. 

In the text, the Apostle declares, that Christ was holy, harm- 
less, undefiled, and separate from sinners. The word, holy, in 

Vor. I. 41 
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this passage, naturally denotes the positive excellence of Christ's 
character: the word, harmless, an absolute freedom from the 
guilt of injuring and corrupting others: the word, undefiled, his 
freedom from all personal corruption: and the phrase, sche, 
or separated, from sinners, the entire distinction between him, and 
all beings who are, in any sense, or degree, the subjects of sin. 
The character, here given of Christ by the Apostle, includes, 
therefore, all the perfection, of which, as an intelligent being, 
the Saviour was capable. It ought to be remarked, that thos cha- 
vacter ts given of him as a Priest ; and, of course, belongs espe- 
cially to him, as exercising this part of his Mediatorial office. 

It will be obvious to a person, examining this subject with a 
very moderate degree of attention, that Christ, in order to sus- 
tain this character, must have fulfilled all the duties, enjoined on 
him by the positive precepts of the divine law,and have abstain- 
ed from every transgression of the negative ones; that in thought, 
word, and action, alike, he must have been uniformly obedient 
to the commands of Ged; that his obedience must have been r ren- 
dered in that exact and Hara degree, in which it was required 
by those commands ; and that it must have included, in the same 
perfect manner, all the duties, which he owed immediately te 
God, to mankind, Bl to himself: in other words, that his vir- 
tue, or moral excellence, must have been consummate. 

That such was in fact the character of Christ, we have the 
most abundant testimony. | 

The Scriptures declare every part of thischaracter. St. Peter 
asserts directly, that he did no sin; that guile was not found in his 
mouth ; and styles him a Lamb without blemish, and without spot. 
He calls him The holy one, and the just; and declares, that he 
went about doing good. St. Paul declares, that He knew no sin. 
St. John declares, that in him was no sin. David styles him the 
Holy One of God. Isaiah, or rather God speaking by Isaiah, calls 
him Mis own righteous Servant ; his Elect; his Beloved, in whom 
his soul delighted. Jeremiah styles him The Lord, our righteous- 
ness. Christ himself declares in his intercessory prayer to the 
Father, [have glorified thee on earth, I have finished the work, 
which thou gavest me to do ; and asserts, that the Father and him- 
self are one; and that he, who hath seen him, hath seen the Father. 
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He also says, The Prince of this world cometh, and hath nothing 
inme. At his baptism also, and during his transfiguration, God, 
the Father, himself declared his character, in those memorable 
words, This 1s my beloved son, in whom I am well pleased. A Si- 

milar testimony was given by the Spirit of truth when he descend- 
ed upon Christ in a bodily shape, like a dove. 

To these and the like declarations, which might be easily mul- 
tiplied to a great extent, various other kinds of testimony are 
added in the Scriptures. 

The Jews, who lived on the borders of the Sea of Gadilee, when 
assembled to behold the cure of the deaf man, who had an impe- 
diment in hig speech, exclaimed, amid their astonishment at the 
miracle, He hath done all things well. During his life, his ene- 
mies laboured hard to fix some imputation upon his character ; 
but their efforts terminated in the groundless and senseless ca- 
Jumnies, that he cast out devils by Beelzebub, the prince of devils ; 
and that he was ‘aman gluttonous, and a wine-bibber; a friend of 
publicans and sinners: calumnies, daily and completely refuted 
by the testimony of those, among whom he continually spent his 
time, and even by the demons which he cast out, and the maniacs 
whom they possessed. Even these felt themselves constrained 
to say, [know thee, who thouart, the Holy One of God. 

In his trial before the Sanhedrim, and afterwards before Pilate, 
every art, which cunning could devise, fraud sanction, or malice 
execute, was practised, in order to fasten upon him at least some 
species of criminality. But, in spite of all the subornation and 
perjury, to which they had recourse, they were unable to prove 
him guilty of a single fault. Prlate’s repeated examinations of 
him terminated with this public declaration, J find no fault in this 
man. j 

Judas, after he was called as a disciple, lived with him through 
all his public ministry, and was a witness of his most private con- 
duct; a companion of his most retired hours; a partner in his 
most undisguised conversation. At these seasons, if ever, the 
man is brought out to view. At these seasons, hypocrisy and 
imposture feel the burden of concealment too strongly, not to 
throw off the mask; uncover themselves, to obtain a necessary 


it 
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relief from the pressure of constraint, and cease swhite to force 
nature, that they may be refreshed for new imposition. af 

But Judas never saw a single act, and never heard a single 
word, which, even in his own iddsed judgment, left the he 
stain upon the character of his Master. This he directly declar- 
ed to the chief priests in that remarkable assertion, I have sinned, 
m that I have betrayed innocent blood. Far beyond this, when 
the least fault in the conduct of Christ, could he have recollected 
it, would have relieved the agonies of his conscience, and justifi- 
ed, or at least palliated, his treason ; he put an end to his own 
life, because he could not endure the misery, springing from a 
sense of his guilt. In this gross and dreadful act he gave, there- 
fore, the strongest testimony, which is possible, to the perfect in- 
nocence of the Redeemer. : 

Correspondent with this testimony is that ofall antiquity. Nei- 
ther the Mishna, nor the Talmud, which contain the whole sab- 
stance of the Jewish testimony on this subject; neither heb 
Porphyry, nor Julian, who may be fairly considered as having 
given us the whole of heathen testimony ; have fixed upon Christ 
the minutest charge of either sin’or folly. ‘To the time of Origen, 
we have his declaration, (which is evidence of the most satisfacto- 
ry nature,) that within the vast compass of his information no- 
thing of this nature had ever appeared. In modern times, the 
enemies of Christianity have laboured with great industry and 
ingenuity to fasten upon him some species of accusation. But 
they have laboured in vain. Unlike, in this respect, that glori- 
ous Orb, to which he is compared in the Scriptures, nothing has 
ever eclipsed his splendour; no oe so ever been found on his 
aspect. | ty 

That we may form just and alnsdlitie e views ofthis part of our Sa- 
viour’s character, it will be useful, without dwelling any longer 
on a general survey of his holiness, to proceed to the considera- 
tion of those particulars, in which it was especially exemplified. 

ist. The Pinry of Christ was uniform, and complete. 

His supreme love to God was divinely manifested in the cheer-. 
fulness, with which he ‘undertook the most arduous, and at the 
same time the most benevolent, of all employments, and of course 
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that, which was most pleasing to him, and most honourable to his 
name. His faith was equally conspicuous in the unshaken con- 


2 ‘stancy, with which he encountered the innumerable difficulties 


in his progress ; His patience, in the quietness of spirit, with which 
he bore every affliction ; and his submission, in his ready acquies- 
cence in his Father’s We Naas requiring him to pass through 
the deepest humiliation, pain, and sorrow. However humbling, 
however distressing, his allotments were, even in his agony in the 
garden, and in the succeeding agonies of the cross, he never ut- 
tered a complaint. But, though afflicted beyond example, he 
exhibited a more perfect submission, than is manifested by the 
most pious men under small and ordinary trials. No inhabitant 
of this world ever showed such an entire reverence for God, on 
any occasion, as he discovered, on all occasions. He gave his 
Father, at all times, the glory of his mission, his doctrines, and 
his miracles ; seized every proper opportunity to set forth, in terms 
pre- et and sublime, the excellence of the divine cha- 
racter; and spoke, uniformly, in the most reverential manner of 
the word, the law, and the ordinances, of God. 

At the same time, he was constant and fervent in the worship 
of God; in prayer, in praise, and ina cheerful compliance with 
all the ibmwigilions of the Mosaic system ; civil, ceremonial and 
moral; celebrated the fasts, feasts, and sacrifices, of his nation; 
and thus, according with his own language, fulfilled in this re- 
spect all righteousness. Such, in a word, was his whole life; so 


_unspotted; so uniform; so exalted; that all persons, who have 


succeeded him, both inspired and uninspired, have found them- 
selves obliged, whenever they wished to exhibit a perfect pat- 
tern of piety, to appeal to the example of Christ. 
| Qdily. His performance of the duties, which he owed to mankind, 
was equally perfect. 

This part of our Saviour’s character cannot be properly un- 


derstood without descending to particulars. I observe, there- 


fore, in the 
First place, that his filial piety was of this nenagble nature. 
‘Notwithstanding he was so magnificently introduced into the 
world by a long train of types and predictions, and by illustrious 
instances of the immediate ministration of Angels; he was entire- 
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ly obedient, throughout almost all his life, to the commands of 
his parents. No person was ever so ushered into life; or mark- 
ed out by Providence for so extraordinary purposes. No per- 
son so early engrossed the attention and admiration of the great 
and wise by his mental endowments. Whatever could awaken 
in his mind the loftiest views of ambition, enkindle a strong sense 
of personal superiority, or produce feelings of absolute indepen- 
dence, he could recount among the incidents, which either attend- 
ed him at his birth, or followed him in his childhood. 

Still no child, no youth, no man of riper years, was ever so re- 
spectful and dutiful to his parents. To them, in the language of 
St. Luke, he was subject, evidently, till he began to be about thirty 
years of age. To this period he lived, contentedly, a humble, 
retired, and unobserved life ; followfng quietly the occupation of 
his father, with such industry and regularity, as to be known fa- 
miliarly by the appellation of the Carpenter. 

Civilized men have united with a single voice to applaud, and 
extol, Peter the Great, Emperor of Russia, for his moderation and 
condescension, displayed in labouring at the employment of a 
Ship-Carpenter, in the Saardam. Unquestionably, this conduct 
was the result of sound wisdom, and unusual self-government, on 
the part of this great man; and fairly claimed the admiration, 
_ which it received. What, hen shall be said, when we behold 
him, whose title was the Son of God; whose birth Angels pro- 
claimed, predicted, and sung; to hank Angels ministered at his 
pleasure; who commanded winds, and waves, and life, and 
death; who triumphed over the grave, and ascended to heaven; 
working at an employment equally humble, not a few days only, 
but the principal part of his life: and all this, not to subserve the 
purposes of ambition, but from a sense of duty, and in the exer- — 
cise of filial piety ? 

The same character was gloriously manifested by Christ dur- 
ing his public ministry. Particularly, while he hung upon the 
cross, suffered the agonies of that excruciating death, and bore the 
sins of mankind in his body on the accursed tree; when he saw his 
unhappy mother pierced with anguish, by his side, he forgot his 
own woes; commended her to the care of his beloved disciple 
John, as his future mother ; and that disciple to her, as her future 
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son; and thus made provision for her maintenance and comfort 
through life. Thus he began ; and thus he ended. 

Secondly. Of the same perfect nature were his Candour and 
Liberality. * 

The spirit, which is denoted by these two names, is substan- 
tially the same; and differs, chiefly, by being exercised toward 
different objects. That this spirit should exist at all in Christ 
will naturally seem strange ; when we remember, that he was 
born of a humble family, i in the most bigoted nation in the world, 
and in the most bigoted age of that nation; and was educated in 
that humble manner, which naturally leads the mind to imbibe with 
reverence the bigoted sentiments of the great, and to add to them 
the numerous and peculiar prejudices springing from ignorance. 
But from all this influence he escaped without the least contami- 
nation. There is not an instance, recorded in his life, in which 
he was more attached to any person, or thing, or more opposed to 
either than truth and wisdom must entirely justify. There is no 
instance, in which he ever censured, or commended, those of his 
own nation, or of any other, either more, or less, than plain jus- 
tice demanded. On the contrary, he commended every thing, 
approved by wisdom and piety; and reproved every thing bigot- 
ed, partial, prejudiced, and faulty, in man. 

A great part of the people of his nation were his enemies; and 
among the most bitter of these were the Pharisees. Yet he said 
to his disciples, The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: all, 
therefore, that they say unto you, do. But do ye not after their 
works; for they say, and do not. No commendation of the pre- 
cepts of these men could easily have been conveyed in more ex- 
pressive language than this. By directing his disciples to follow 
their precepts, he declared them, in forcible terms, to be true and 
right : that is, with such exceptions, as he has elsewhere made, 
and as the same exact regard to truth demanded. 

The same disposition he manifested in the case of the Syrophe- 
nician woman ; and in that of the Roman Centurion. The Jews 
considered all the heathen nations as deserving nothing but con- 
tempt and detestation, and called them dogs. But Christ prefer- 


red the faith of the Centurion, although a Roman, to that of all 
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other persons, with whom he conversed; even to that of his own 
Apostles. oe # 

In the same generous manner he treated thie publicanaas re- 
garded by their countrymen as the vilest of sinners. In the same 
manner, also, he treated the Samaritans ; against whom the Jews 
exercised the most furious hatred, and with whom they refused 
to have any dealings ; even those of the most indifferent and ne- 
cessary kind. 

The same disposition he showed with respect to pe yeci 
opinions, and customs. No specimen can be produced, from the 
history of his life, of bigoted attachment to his own doctrines, or. 
those of his nation, or those of his friends; of prejudice against 
those of strangers or enemies; of favouritism or party spirit; of 
contracted regard to any custom because sanctioned by public 
usage, or general respect, of reluctance to conform to any. inno- 
cent practice, by whomsoever adopted; or of any narrowness of 
mind whatever. We isay | 

When invited to a marriage, he cheerfully went; when bidden 
to a feast, he readily consented to become a guest. Nor did it 
make any difference, because the host was on the one hand Mat-. 
thew or Zaccheus, a publican; or, on the other, Simon, a Phari- 
sec. Ina word, he adopted, and commended, nothing, except 
what was true and right; and neither refused, nor condemned, 
any thing, except that which was false and evil. Nor, did it 
make the least difference with him, whether that which was ap- 
proved, or censured, was adopted by friends, or enemies. 

Thirdly. His Prudence was consummate on all occasions. - 

Particularly was it manifested in avoiding the wiles, and open 
assaults, of the Jews. Notwithstanding the. invincible firmness 
of mind, universally displayed by our Saviour; notwithstanding 
he lost no opportunity of doing good; yet he never wantonly ex-. 
‘posed himself to any suffering : discovering clearly, on every oc . 
casion, a total opposition, to that vain and idle fool-hardiness, 
which rushes into danger, merely to gain the faaiiny of, being . 
courageous. . dt read 

The same prudence is strongly evinced in teaching ng listed ¥ 
ples, and others, as their minds were able to receive his instruc: 


ae | 
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tions; giving milk to babes, and strong meat to men ; opening 
new doctrines, and duties, by degrees; and never pouring new 


wine into old bottles. At the same time, he commended his pre- 


cepts, both to the heart and the understanding, by their form. 
At one time, he communicated them in short aphorisms ; on. 4 
understood, deeply felt, long remembered, and readily applied to 
practice. At another, he conveyed them in parables; simple, 
beautiful, natural, and affecting; catching the imagination and 
feelings, as well as convincing the understanding. At another, 
he entered into plain, but profound, curious, and unanswerable, 
reasonings: showing, both from the works and the word of God, 
that his precepts were just, and his doctrines true. Thus he 
charmed by variety and novelty, as well as proved by argument 
and evidence; and became, innocently, all things to allmen; that 
at least he might gain some. 

The same character he discovered in a manner, not less re- 
markable, in answering the questions, and resolving the cases, 
proposed to him by the Pharisees and Sadducees. In every in- 
stance of this nature he refuted their arguments, exploded their 
opinions, defeated their crafty designs against him, and publicly 
put them to shame and to silence. Thus he beautifully illustrat- 
ed the truth of that memorable declaration, which he had ancient- 
ly made concerning himself, J, wisdom, dwell with prudence. 

The same truth he still more strikingly illustrated by the uni- 
form tenour of his life. This was such, as to defeat all the ma- 
licious accusations of his numerous and bitter enemies; and to 
place his character beyond a doubt of its innocence and upright- 
ness. To this end it was not sufficient, that he was really inno- 
cent and upright. It was additionally necessary, that he should 
be consummately prudent. In proportion to their want of pru- 
dence, all men are endangered in this respect ; and most become 
sufferers. But Christ was regularly considered as an innocent 
man by all persons, even of moderate candour; had a high repu- 


tation for worth in the eyes of the public; and, when tried, on 


the accusation of enemies and villains, ome a malignant and 
unprincipled tribunal, was pronounced clear of every imputation. 
Equal proof of prudence, as wellas innocence, was never furnish- 
ed in the present world. 

Vor. II. 49 
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- Fourthly. Ais Integrity was equally sasiakeat | 

This dignified characteristic is strongly visible in several. “ 
the things already recited as proofs of his Candour: candour 
itself being no other, than a particular mode of exercising inte- 
grity. Of this nature are his impartial censures and commenda- 
tions of his friends and his enemies. The same spirit is con- 
spicuous in his reproofs, which, on the one hand, were. bold, 
open, and sincere, and, on the other, were perfectly free from 
selfishness and ill nature. It is also strikingly evident in ‘the 
perfect simplicity of his instructions and conversation. In them 
all, there cannot be found a single instance of flattery, sarcasm, 
ambiguity, affectation, vanity, arrogance, or ill-will. Nay, no- 
thing is enhanced beyond the strictest bounds of propriety. No- 
thing is so coloured as to deceive; nothing left so defective as 
to mislead. The strongest specimen, ever given of integrity in 
the manner of communication, ts found in the instructions of 
Christ. Lise 

Many persons have been distinguished for their jk euiclar's ; ‘ead 
so distinguished, as to leave behind them, in their history, little 
or no stain upon their reputation in this respect. But Christ 
differs, evidently, from them all in the degree, in which he mani- 
fested this attribute ; and so differs from them, as that simplici- 
ty and openness of communication forms a remarkable characte- 
ristic of the style, in which he spoke; and constitutes, eminently, 
what may be called his own original manner. As this runs 
through all his discourses, as recited by the several Evangelists ; 
it is evident from this fact, that it was his own manner, and not 
theirs. ea iahis ‘wen 

The same illustrious attribute was, in the same manner, evinc- 
ed in all his conduct. By applause he was never allured :. by 
obloquy he was never driven. | Popular favour he never covet- 
ed: popular odium he never dreaded. To friends and enemies, 
to the populace and the Sanhedrim, he declared truth, and pro- 
claimed their duty, without favour or fear. When he stood be- 
fore the Sanhedrim, and was on trial for his life; being adjured 
by the high priest to declare whether he was the Son of God ; he 
boldly said, though he knew, that death would be: the conse- — 
quence, fam. And, to place the declaration beyond all reasona- 


| 
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ble doubt, subjoined, 4nd ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the 
right hand of power, and coming in the clouds of heaven. Ina 
word, he treated all men, while he was teaching, exhorting, and 
reproving them, as being merely rational and immortal beings ; 
and not as friends or enemies; nor as members of any sect, par- 
ty, or nation. In this manner he left a noble example to every 
succeeding Teacher of mankind. 

Sthly. Eis Benevolence, also, was without an example. 

Many of the observations, already made, strongly illustrate 
this glorious attribute of the Redeemer. It will, however, be 
useful to mention other things, more particularly, as exemplifica- 
tions of this disposition. Among the numerous miracles, wrought 
by Christ, there is not one, which was not performed for the di- 
rect purpose of lessening distress, or danger, or producing safe- 
‘ty, comfort, and happiness, to mankind. Many of these mira- 
cles, also, were wrought for those, whom he knew to be his ene- 
mies ; with the full conviction, on his part, that they would con- 
‘tinue to be his enemies. While his life was filled up with that 
peculiarly bitter provocation, which arises from ingratitude, 
daily repeated, never wearied, and even increased by the very 
kindness, which should have melted the heart ; even this provo- 
cation’ never slackened his hand, nor moved his resentment. 
When he came in sight of that ungrateful city, Jerusalem, where 
so many prophets had been killed, where so many of his bene- 
-volent offices, and.so many of his wonderful miracles, had been 
performed in vain; notwithstanding all the injuries, which he 
‘had received from the inhabitants; notwithstanding they were 
now employed in devising means to take away his life; he wept 
over the guilty, abandoned spot; and cried with inexpressible 
‘tenderness, O Jerusalem! Jerusalem! that killest the prophets, 
and stonest them who are sent unto thee, how often would I have 
gathered thy children together, even as a hen gathereth her chick- 
ens under her wings ; andye would not. On the Cross he forgave, 

_ and prayed, and secured eternal life, for murderers, while they 

- were imbruing their hands in his blood, and rendering a most bit- 
*ter death still more bitter by adding insult to agony. At the 
same time, he communicated faith, and peace, and hope, the for- 
giveness of sin, and an-earnest of immortal glory, to the misera- 
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ble malefactor, who, by his side, hung over the burnings of de- 
vouring fire. | : 

6thly. Equally wonderful was his disinterestedness. 

This attribute, though often considered as the same with be- 
nevolence, is really a qualification of benevolence: as is evident 
from the mere phraseology, so customarily adopted, of disinter- 
ested benevolence. But it is the crown, the glory, the finishing, 
of this character. : 

There is not an instance, in which Christ appears to have pro- 
‘posed his own private, separate good, as the end either of his 
actions or sufferings. He came, to live, and die, for others ; and 
those, enemies, and sinners. From them he needed, and could 
receive, nothing. From him they needed every thing; and from 
him alone could they receive that which they needed. For such 
beings all his labours, instructions, and sorrows, were planned; 
and completed. The objects, which he had in view, were the 
most disinterested, public, and honourable, which the Universe 
has ever known; the deliverance of mankind from sin and mise- 
ry, their elevation to virtue and happiness, and the supreme glo- 
ry of God in this divine and most wonderful work. These ob- 
jects he accomplished with extreme difficulty and self-denial, and 


with immense expense on his own part. This arduous work he 


began with a fixed purpose; pursued with unshaken constancy ; 
and triumphantly completed, in spite of every discouragement, 
difficulty, and danger. On all his progress heaven looked with 
wonder and gratulation; and, at his return to that happy world, 
the ransomed of the Lord exclaimed, and will for ever exclaim, 
Worthy is the Lamb, that was slain, to receive power, and riches, 
and wisdom, and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. 


it, 


SERMON LIL. 
THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. 


HOLINESS OF CHARACTER. 


HIS SELF-GOVERNMENT. 


Hesrews vii. 26. 


for such an high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than the hea- 
DENS. i‘ 


In the preceding discourse, I considered the holiness of Christ 
us one great branch of his Priestly character. 1n the course of this 
consideration I stated, summarily, my views concerning the man- 
ner, in which Christ performed the duties, owed by him immediate- 
ly to God, and tomankind. 1 shall now make a few observations 
concerning those, which he owed more immediately to himself. 
The two former classes are generally denoted by the names piety 
and benevolence ; the latter is usually denominated temperance, Or 
self-government. 

It ought, here, to be observed, that our Saviour’s life was re- 
_ gulated by the rules of perfect virtue in all those ordinary and less 
delicate cases, in which mankind so commonly transgress ; and 
in which we usually look for the proofs ofa grossand guilty cha- 
racter. The truth is, imputations of the kind here referred to, 
are not made on the Redeemer even by the worst of men; and 
have ceased, notwithstanding the groundless and brutal calum- 
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nies of his contemporary enemies, who accused him, as a man 
' gluttonous and a wine-bibber, a friend of publicans and sinners, to 
have any place in the belief, or even in the obloquy, of mankind. 
To say, that our Saviour was chaste, and temperate, is so far 
from seeming like a commendation of his character, that it rather 
wears the aspect of that cold approbation, which is considered as 
grudged; and is yielded, merely because it cannot with decency 
be refused. Nay, it may with strict propriety be said, that the very 
approach to this subject savours in a degree rather of improprie- 
ty and indelicacy ; and wears more the appearance of an anxious 
and sedulous disposition to shield a doubtful reputation, by watch- 
ful efforts to say every thing, which can be said, in its favour, than 
of a sober determination to utter the sincere approbation of the 
understanding, and the just applause of the heart. 

With these observations premised, I observe, 

Ist. That the Industry of Christ was wonderful. 

St. Peter describes the character of the Redeemer in these me- 
morable words; Who went about doing good. Acts x. 38. This 
emphatical description exhibits the active part, or side, of his life 
just as itreally was; and, though extremely summary, it is com- 
plete. Doing good was his only proper, professional employ- 
ment; in this employment he did not, like other beneficent per- 
sons, stay at home, where he might meet with solitary and casual 
objects of his kindness, but went unceasingly from place to place, 
to find the greatest number, and those on whom his kindness 
might be most advantageously employed. Ke 

The whole life of Christ was a perfect comment on this text. 
He himself has often told us his own views concerning the great 
duty of industry in the service of God. When his mother gently 
reéproved him for the anxiety, which he had occasioned to his pa- 
rents, when, at twelve years of age, he staid behind at Jerusalem, 
while they went forward three days’ journey towards Nazareth ; 
he replied, How is it, that ye have sought me? Wist ye not, that 
U must be about my Father's business ? ‘This honourable scheme 
of life, so early adopted, and so forcibly expressed, was the uni- 
form rule of his conduct at every succeeding period; and is often 
mentioned by him, as such, during the progress of his public 
‘ministry. Thus, in his reply to the disciples, asking hima ques- 
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tion concerning the man, who was born blind, he said, I must work 
the works of him that sent me, while it is day. The night cometh, 
when no man can work. John ix. 4. Thus, when the Pharisees 
informed him, that Herod would kill him, and urged him, there- 
fore, to get him out, and depart thence, he said unto them, Go ye, 
and tell that fox, Behold, I cast out devils, and Ido cures, to-day 
and to-morrow ; and the third day I shallbe perfected. Neverthe- 
less, I must work to-day, and to-morrow, and the day following. 
Thus, also, he declared, universally, the character of his life, ia 
those memorable words, The Son of man came not to be minister- 
ed unto, but to minister. Whocould claim, with so much proprie- 
ty, to be ministered unto, as Christ? From whom ought not mi- 
nistering to be expected, rather than from him? Finally, when 
he was conversing with the woman of Sychar, and his disciples 
solicited him to eat, he answered, My meat 1s to do the will of Him 
that sent me, and to finish his work. 

_ In exact accordance with the spirit of these declarations, we 
find him, immediately after his baptism, going into the wilder- 
ness, to suffer, and to overcome, in his temptation. As soon as 
this was ended, he journeyed unceasingly throughout Judea, Ga- 
lilee, and Perea, and occasionally in the neighbouring countries ; 
instructing, healing, comforting, and befriending, all, whom he 
found willing to hear his words, or fitted to receive his assistance. 
His early life was a life of industrious labour, literally so called. 
His public life was also. an uninterrupted course of laborious ex- 
ertions, made in a different manner; a period, filled up with duty 
and usefulness... With an unwearied hand he scattered blessings 
wherever he went. The manner in which, and the object to 
whom, the good was to be done, were to him things indifferent, 
if it was really done. . Whether they were friends or enemies, 
Jews or Heathen, disciples or strangers; whether they were. to 
be taught, healed, restored to sight, hearing, or life; he was al- 
ways prepared to bestow the blessing, wherever there was ne- 
cessity to demand, or faith to receive, it... So wonderfully nume- 
sous were the labours of Christ, as to furnish a solid foundation of 
propriety for that hyperbolical and singular declaration of St. 
John, with which he concludes his Gospel: And there are alse 
many other things, whieh Jesus did; the which, if they should be 
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written, every one, I suppose, that even the world itself could not 
contain the books that should be written. Amen. 

A stronger instance of this disposition can hardly be given, 
than one of those, to which I have already alluded. Hungry, 
weary, and faint, in his journey through the country of Samana, 
he came to the neighbourhood of the city Sychar, and seated him- 
self on Jacob’s well. A woman, a miserable inhabitant of that 
city, came out to draw water, and presented him with an object, 
to whom good might be done, and who infinitely needed it. _For- 
getting all his own sufferings, our Saviour applied himself with 
the utmost diligence to accomplish the conversion of this sinful 
woman, and that of her countrymen. After he had conversed a 
considerable time with her, she left him, to call the people of the 
city. His disciples then prayed him, saying, Master eat. But he 
said unto them, I have meat to eat, that ye know not of. Therefore 
said the disciples one to another, Hath any man brought him out to 
eat? Jesus saith unto them, My meat is to do the will of Him that 
sent me, and to finish his work. The sentiments, here expressed, 
and on this occasion gloriously exemplified in the diligence, with 
' which he devoted himself to the business of converting this poor 
woman, and her neighbours, were the rules, by which he govern- 
ed his whole life. 

As ke drew near to the close of his ministry, he appears to 
have been even more industrious, if possible; and to have 
taught, and done, more, than during any former period of the 
same length: as if he thought the remaining time valuable, in 
proportion to its shortness. 

Thus he was able to say with perfect confidence, and exact 
truth, after he had ended his ministry, Father, Ihave glorified thee 
on earth: Ihave finished the work, which thou gavest me to do. 

Qdly. His Fortitude was not less remarkable. 

This characteristic of Christ is every where discovered, and 
with the highest advantage. To form just views of it, we ought 
to remember, that he was alone, poor, and friendless; that he 
was more opposed than any other person ever was; ra that he 
was opposed by the government, and nation, of the J ews ; espe- 
cially by the learned, wise, and great. We ought to remember, 
that, wherever he was, he found enemies; enemies to his person. 


: 
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and to his mission; subtle, watchful, persevering, base, and ma-' 
lignant. All his strength, in the mean time, was, under God, 
in himself; in his mind; in his wisdom and virtue. Yet he met 
every danger with unshaken firmness, with immoveable constan- 
cy. He bore, not only without despondency, without shrinking, 
and without a murmur, but with serenity and triumph, all the 
evils of life; and, except the hiding of his Father’s face, and the 
manifestations of his anger against sin, all the evils of death. At 
the same time, all this was’done by him, while these evils were 
sulfered by continual anticipation. 

They were, ina sense, always in his view. He foretold them 
daily; and yet encountered them with invincible constancy. 
Other men, however boldly and firmly they encounter actual ca- 
lamities, are yet prone to sink under such as are expected. The 
distresses of a foreboding heart who can bear ? 

When, during his agony in the garden, the sweat flowed from 
him in the form of great drops of blood; he coolly met the guard 
which approached to seize him, even Peter for his violence, 
healed the wounded ear of Malchus, secured the escape of his 
disciples, and delivered himself up to those very soldiers, whom 
his presence had awed into statues. 

With the same invincible spirit he endured the miseries, ‘aiid 
injuries, of the crucifixion. All the insults, which were mingled 
with his agonies on the cross, were insufficient to remove’ his self- 
possession, or disturb his serenity, fora moment. Amidst them 
all, he was able to forget himself, to pity and admonish the 
daughters of Jerusalem, to provide for the future comfort of his 
Mother, and to pray for the forgiveness and salvation of his Mur- 
derers. 

3dly. Not less wonderful was his Meekness. — 

Meekness is a voluntary and serene quietness of mind under 
provocations, perceived and felt, but of choice unresented. 

No person was ever so abused, or provoked, as Christ; nor 
in circumstances, which so greatly aggravated the provocation. 
He came from heaven, lived, and died, only to do good to his ene- 
mies ; and received all his abuses, while occupied in this divine 
employment. Ingratitude, therefore, and that of the blackest 
kind, was mingled with every injury, and added keenness to its 

Vor Ti. 43 


a 
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edge. At the same time, every abuse was causeless and wan- 
ton: without even an imaginary wrong done by him, to excite ill 
will in his persecutors. 

But no person ever bore any provocation with such mebtatibil 
as he exhibited in every instance of this nature. Neither re- 
venge, nor wrath, as this word is usually understood, ever found 
a place in his breast. His character was maligned; his actions 
were perverted by the worst misconstruction; himself was insult- 
ed often, and alway; and all the amiableness and worth of his 
most benevolent conduct insolently denied; yet when reviled, he 
reviled not again; when he suffered, he weet not; but com- 
mitted himself to Him that judgeth righteously. In his trial, par- 
ticularly, and at his crucifixion, he was mocked, and insulted, 
beyond example. Yet though beaten, buffetted, pierced with 
thorns, spit upon, derided with mock-worship, and wounded with 
every other insult, which the ingenuity of his enemies could de- 
vise, he quietly submitted to them all. 

The nature of all these, also, he perfectly understood ; and the 
sting, which each conveyed, he deeply felt. The tenderness of 
Christ’s affections, the exquisiteness of his sensibility, are strong- 
ly evident, not only in the history of his life, but also in those re- 
markable predictions, contained in the 22d, 40th, 69th, and 88th, 
Psalms. Here, in prophetical language, Christ utters the very 
feelings, which he experienced, both while he lived, and when 
he died. No picture of sorrow is drawn in stronger colours, or 
formed of more vivid images; or can more forcibly exhibit ex- 
quisite tenderness and sensibility. In this picture, the injuries 
and insults which Christ received, while on earth, hold a distin- 
guished place ; particularly those, which surrounded him at his 
trial and crucifixion. ! 

The manner, in which he felt them all, he himself has lies 
ed to us in these psalms; and has taught us to consider them, as 
filling his heart with anguish and agony. Still, he quietly yield- 
ed himself to them all, without a momentary resentment; with- 
out a single reproachful or unkind observation. No cloud of 
passion appears to have arisen in his breast; or obscured, fora 
moment, the steady sunshine of his soul. Calm, and clear, and 
bright, amid the rage of the tempest beneath, he pursued his ce- 
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lestial course with an undisturbed progress, with a divine sere- 
nity. | 

4thly. Equally extraordinary was his Humility. 

No person ever had the same reason to entertain a high opi- 
nion of himself; or would have been so naturally justified, or so 
far excusable, in indulging lofty thoughts of his own character, 
and in wearing a deportment of superiority to his fellow-men. 
No person was ever so ushered into the world. Think, for a 
moment, what it is for a person to be prophesied of, during four 
thousand years before he was born; to be announced: to the 
world, repeatedly, in the songs and predictions of Angels ; to be 
the Antitype of a long train of august institutions, and a glorious 
succession of the most distinguished personages, numbered among 
mankind. No person ever did so great and wonderful things. 
Think what a splendour of character is displayed in healing the 
sick ; cleansing the leper; restoring soundness to the lame, hear- 
ing to the deaf, sight to the blind, and speech to the dumb; in 
calling the dead from the grave; silencing the winds and the 
waves, and casting out demons from the possession of man; and — 
all this by a command. Think what it is to receive the homage 
and obedience of angels; to be proclaimed by a voice from hea- 
ven, the beloved Son of God; to have the spirit of God descend 
upon him ina visible form; and to see all nature, animated and 
unanimated, obey his voice, and execute his pleasure ; and thus 
to stand alone among the race of Adam, exempted from the com- 
mon character of men by marks, the most clear, certain, and 
glorious. 

His situation, at the same time, was such, as most to excite 
vain glory, and flatter ambition. 'To these wonderful things he 
rose from the most humble condition of life: a condition, height- 
ening by contrast the splendour of all the great things, which 
he did, and received. Persons, rising from such a condition 
into the admiration of mankind, are usually much more strongly 
affected, than those, who have lived always in superior circum- 
stances, and been from the beginning objects of distinguished 
applause. 
~ Christ also possessed far more wisdom, than any other person 
ever possessed ; wisdom, respecting the most noble and sublime 
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‘subjects ; such as the character of God, the invisible world, di- 
vine Providence, and the nature, duties, and everlasting con- 
cerns, of man. On all these subjects, the wisdom, contained in 
his instructions, totally excels all the wisdom of the greatest and 
wisest men of every age. This wisdom, also, he possessed with- 
out the aid of education. His precepts and doctrines were his 
own; and underived from any preceding instruction. But no- 
thing more inflates the pride of wise men, than to be indebted 
for their wisdom to themselves alone; to native genius, to ori- 
ginal thought, invention, and research; and thus to have become 
the authors of discoveries, which have eluded the ingenuity, and 
escaped the invention, of all who went before them. 

These things his countrymen saw, heard, and acknowledged ; 
and that, in a manner, experienced by no other inhabitant of this 
world. ‘They saw him often engaged in disputes with the great- 
est men of his age and country, concerning subjects of the high- 
est importance. They saw him uniformly, and completely, vic- 
torious, and ikem always put to silence, and to flight. His 
triumph they not only beheld, but frequently enjoyed; and, on 
account of it, publicly gave glory to God. They declared him 
to bea prophet ; the peculiar Prophet promised by Moses ; and 
the Messiah; rang his praises throughout Judea, and the sur- 
rounding countries ; attempted to make him their King; and, 
spreading their garments where he was to pass, sung hosannas 
before him, to glorify his character. 

But, fitted as these motives were to kindle every latent spark 
of pride in the human heart, and to blow up a flame of ambition, 
which should reach to heaven, he was superior to them all; and 
that from the beginning. At twelve years of age, he astonished 
- the wise and great among his countrymen with his wisdom. Yet 
he obeyed the first call of his parents ; and returned with them 
from the scene of applause to their humble cottage. When his 
‘countrymen sought him, that they might place him on a throne, 
he retired into the desart. When greeted with hosannas by the 
enraptured multitude, he changed neither his demeanour, nor his 
daily employments; but forgot the splendour, the applause, and 
himself, to weep over Jerusalem, and deplore the approaching 
ruin of that ungrateful city. 
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He chose the humblest life; the humblest associates ; the hum- 
blest food ; the humblest dress; and the humblest manners ; and 
voluntarily yielded himself to the most humiliating death. Nor 
was his character more distinguished by greatness, wisdom, and 
‘moral dignity, than by his humility of mind and life. He himself 
has alleged it, as one proof of his Messiahship, that the poor had 

the Gospel preached to them by his mouth. 


REMARKS. 


I have now finished the observations, which I proposed to make 
under the first general head, mentioned in the preceding dis- 
course; and have given an account, so far as I thought necessary, 
of several things, in which the holiness of the Redeemer was exem- 
plified. ‘The second, viz. the wnportance of this attribute to his 
priesthood, I shall reserve for future discussion; and shall pro- 
ceed to make two or three remarks, naturally arising from what 
has been already said. 

Ist. We have here seen ample proof, that Christ was what he de- 
clared himself to be. 

The precepts of Christ required mankind to be absolutely holy, 
or perfect ; and allowed no defect of obedience, as wellas no de- 
gree of transgression : declaring this character to be the only one, 
which, for its own sake, could be accepted of God. In what has 
been said, we have the fullest proof, that he was exactly such, as 
he taught others to be; a complete example of the character, 
which he required. Of all the things, attempted by man on this 
_ side of the grave, none is more difficult, or more transcends hu- 
man efforts, than the attainment of this perfection. The world 
‘has never seen a second specimen of this character. How re- 
mote, then, must it be, when the best of mankind have fallen so 
far short of it, from the possible attainment of hypocrites, impos- 
tors, and pretenders ? How distant from every counterfeit ? How 
absalutely unattainable, hitherto, by the least blemished integri- 
ty, and the most exalted piety, which has been merely human. 
A single act, ora few actions, may, to the eye of spectators, seem 
great, spotless, and exalted. A retired life, little seen, and scarce- 


ly observed, may not disclose its defects... Buta life,spentinthe 
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alee of mankind, and sisi exposed to the view of multitudes, 
and filled up with actions of every kind, cannot fail to discover, 
even in the best of men, continual and numerous imperfections. 
Perfect rectitude of heart, therefore, can alone have produced per- _ 
fect rectitude of life, in our Saviour. Ofcourse, he was what\ he 
declared himself, and what he is every where declared, to be, in 
the Scriptures. Of course, he was the Messiah ; the Son of God; 
the Saviour of Mankind. His doctrines and precepts were from 
God; and require, with divine authority, the faith and obedience 
ofall men. His life was given as a Ransom for many, and his 
flesh for the life of the world. He did not, therefore, die, to bear 
witness to the truth of his doctrines; but as a propitiation for sin, 
and aransom for sinners. As such, therefore, we are required to 
believe on him, if we wish to be saved. 

A strong additional proof of the truth, now under consideration, 
is furnished by the circumstances in which Christ was born, and 
dived. He was born, and educated, as has been observed be- 
fore, in the humblest circumstances, and continued in them 
throughout his life. With plain and ignorant men only did he 
spend almost the whole of his days; men, whom he instructed, 
but from whom he could never receive instruction. At the same 
time, the learned men of his age and country had wandered, 
in their doctrines, far from truth and righteousness. Their 
opinions, grounded partly on a perverted revelation, and partly 
on a wretched and debasing collection of traditions, were, to a 
great extent, false, foolish, and stupid, beyond all easy concep- 
tion. Their worship was a vain and miserable round of exter- 
nal rites. Their morals, also, were licentious, and polluted by 
all the dictates of lust, pride, and avarice; and their whole cha- 
racter was a gross and dreadful mixture of ced oe 
Ps aiden violence, and impurity. | 

In such an age, in such circumstances, among such men, eat 

yf the midst of such errors and sins, Christ was born and educat- 
ed, lived and died. Let every honest, every sober, man now 
say, whence it arose, that he was an exception to the character 
of all his countrymen, and to that of mankind; that his wisdom 
transcended that of all other men; and that his life left that of 
_ every child of Adam out of comparison, and out of sight: a Sun 
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of righteousness, at whose presence every star disappears from 
the firmament. 


Qdly. These Observations strongly evince ” hioration of the 


| _ Apostles. 


This perfect character of Christ they have left on record. It 
is perfectly delineated ; not by general description, or loose, un- 
meaning panegyric; but by filling up a plain, simple, natural 
history with characteristical actions and discourses; and tracing 
features, distinct in themselves, and yet harmonious ; blending into 
one complete whole, totally distinguished from every other cha- 
racter, hitherto drawn by man: as unlike, nay, much more unlike, 
any other person, ever seen, or heard of, in this world, than that 
of Hamlet, Lear, Achilles, or Hector. 

Attempts to form such a character, as should be acknowledg- 
ed to be perfect, have been often made; but they have invaria- 
bly failed of success. The efforts of the heathen philosophers, 
and poets to paint their wise and perfect men are well known to 
be miserably imperfect. The neas of Virgil is a picture of this 
kind; but, notwithstanding the genius of the writer, is so far 
from perfection, as not to be even amiable ; but gross, vicious, 
and hateful. The Wise man of Philosophy is little better: for 
he is impious, proud, impure, false, and unfeeling. Infidels have 
succeeded no better ; and even Christians have been compelled 
to derive all, that is good and commendable in the characters, 
drawn by them, from the very record left by the Apostles; the 
life, precepts, and doctrines, of Christ. 

Whence, then, were these men able to perform a task, too hard 
for all the rest of thete fellow- men ? Plainly not from learning ; 


- for they had none: not from genius; for in this most of them 


were evidently excelled by many others: not from the exam- 
ples, furnished to them in their own Scriptures. Abraham, the 
most perfect example of this nature, exhibited at length, is won-_ a 
derfully inferior to the character of Christ; although wonderful- — 
ly superior to the best men of heathen bike All the saints 
of the Old Testament could not, were their excellences united, 
supply the most ingenious mind with materials, out of which the 
life of Christ could be formed, even by such a mind. Nor could 
all the doctrines, contained in that invaluable book, enable such 
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a mind to originate, by its own powers, the instructions of Christ. 
The character is not only superior, but singular... The wisdom 


is not only greater, more various, and more satisfactory ; but is 


wrought into forms, communicated in discourses, and started _ 


by incidents, all of which are too particular, too natural, and too 
appropriate, to admit, not the belief merely, but the possibility, 
of their having been compiled. The character is perfectly new 
and original ; like nothing which preceded, and nothing which 


has succeeded, it. At the same time it is all of a piece; every 


part being suited exactly to every other part, and all the parts to 
the whole. ‘As this character could not have been formed by the 


Apostles, without an actual example ; it was equally impossible, 
that it should have been formed, at the time, when they wrote, 


ty 


+ 


with the aid of such an example. The Gospel of St. Matthew 


was, according to the earliest computation, written, as I formerly 
observed, eight years after the death of Christ. How plainly 
impossible was it, that he should have remembered Christ’s ser- 
mon on the mount ; his Parabolical Sermon ; or his discourses con- 
cerning the destruction of Jerusalem and the final judgment ? How 
evidently impossible is it, that he should have made them? Who 
could make them now? Compare them with the noblest efforts 


of Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and Cicero. Who now, what pea- 


sant, what beggar, what child of twelve years of age, would take 
their discourses as his creed; as the directory of his conscience ; 


as the law of his life? But the discourses of Christ were the 


creed, the wisdom, the boast, the glory, of Bacon, Locke, Newton, 
Butler, Boyle, Berkley, Addison, and Johnson. Can. it be ima- 
gined, that this Jewish publican possessed a mind sufficiently sub- 
lime and capacious, sufficiently discerning and pure, to command 
the admiration, belief, and obedience, of these great men? Can 
it be believed, that, with all the wisdom of the world before them, 
and their own superior understanding to direct their choice, 


they, and ten thousand other enlightened men, should bow, witha ~ 


single heart and voice, to precepts and instructions, devised by 
the mere native abilities of this uneducated inhabitant of Judea? 

But if Matthew could not have devised, nor remembered, the 
life and discourses of Christ; what shall be said of John? His 
Gospel was written about fifty years after the death of the Sa- 


» 


exactly fitted to each occasion. The writer, it is to be remem- 
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yiour; and contains more, and more wonderful, discourses of 
this glorious Person. All these, also, are exhibited, as spring- 
ing out of appropriate ‘occasions, minutely specified ; and are 


bered, was a fisherman on the lake of Gennesaret ; and followed 
this business, sometime after he arrived at manhood. A mere 
fisherman, therefore, wrote the Gospel of Si. John. Suppose the 
experiment were now to bemade. Suppose an American fisher- 
man, who had read the Bible from his childhood, were to be em- 
ployed to form a new Gospel, and to delineate anew, as particu- 
larly as John has done, the life and discourses of such a person 
ds Christ; both of them to be drawn wholly from the stores of 
his own mind. What must we, what must all men, be obliged 
to believe, would be the result of his efforts? Undoubtedly, the 
same narrow-minded, gross, and contemptible compound, which 
we now and then behold in a pamphlet, written by an ignorant 
man; which scarcely any person reads through, unless for the 
sake of seeing what such a man can write: a production, devoid 
of understanding, wisdom, incident, character, entertainment, and 
thought: a trial of patience; a provocative of contempt and 
pity. Such, all analogy compels us to believe, must have been 
the Gospel of St. John, had it been devised by the mere force of 
his own mind. 

That he could have remembered the incidents and discourses, 
contained in it, after the lapse of fifty years, I need not attempt 
to disprove : since it was never believed, and will never be be- 
lieved, by any man. 

But the Gospel of John was written by a fisherman. The wri- 
ter himself declares it; and the declaration is confirmed by the 
testimony ofall antiquity. Read this book; consider the sub- 
lime and glorious wisdom which it contains, and the wonderful 
life which it records ; and ther tell me, whether the supposition, 
that it was revealed, or that it was written without Revelation, — 
involves the greater miracle. 
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SERMON  LIII. 


THE PRIESTHOOD OF CHRIST. 
HOLINESS OF HIS CHARACTER. 
IMPORTANCE OF THIS ATTRIBUTE 


TO THE DISTINCTION OF HIS CHARACTER, &c. 


eo 
Hesrews vil. 26. 


or such an high priest became us, who is holy, harmless, un- 
defiled, separate from sinners, and made higher than the hea- 
VENSe 


Ix the two preceding discourses, I have considered the personal 
holiness of Christ in its three great divisions of piety, benevolence, 
and self-government. I shall now proceed toa discussion of the 
2d head of discourse, originally proposed concerning this SUBIR 
and endeavour to — 

Explain the importance of this attribute to Christ, as the High 
Priest of mankind. 

I wish it to be distinctly remembered, that I am not inquiring 
why personal holiness, or inherent moral excellence was necessa- 
ry toChrist. Personal holiness is indispensable to every ration- 
al being, in order to his acceptance with God: being no other 
than the performance of his duty in whatever situation he is 
placed. My inquiries respect solely the necessity of Christ’s 
manifesting to the world his holiness of character in a life of 
perfect obedience; such as he actually exhibited. Christ might 
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have become incarnate, and died immediately; and yet have 
been a perfectly holy being. I ask here why it was necessary 
for him, as the High Piiest of men, to exhibit such a life, as he 
actually lived. 

The pre-eminent holiness of Christ was, in i this character, neces: 
sary to him. | 

1. To give him that distinction, sania was steht 

We are so accustomed to regard Christ as an extraordinary 
Person, as hardly to ask for any reason, why this peculiarity of 
character was necessary to him; or what influence it had, or was 
intended to have, on his priesthood. I shall not be able to do 
justice to this subject; yet I will suggest a few considerations, 
which have occurred to me, at the present time. 

It will be readily believed by all persons, who admit the 
priesthood of Christ, that this office was the most important, ever 
assumed in the present world. He who has expiated the sins of 
mankind, and opened the way for their reconciliation to God, 
their restoration to holiness, and their introduction to heaven, 
has, undoubtedly, sustained the most important character, and 
performed the most important acts, which have been ever known 
to the human race. Thata person, of whom these things can be 
truly said, must be rationally supposed to be separated from the 
rest of mankind by many marks, both of personal and official dis- 
tinction, is an assertion, which needs no proof. All men are by 
the very nature of the case prepared to admit, beforehand, that 
he, who is destined to so extraordinary an ns must also pos- 
sess an extraordinary character. 

The Jews, led by the several predictions, given in their Scrip- 
ttires concerning the Messiah, and perhaps 1 in some degree, also, 


_ by the nature of the case, formed concerning him apprehensions, 


generally of this nature. They mistook, indeed, the things, by 
which his personal character was to be distinguished; but were 
perfectly correct in their belief, that his character was to be sin- 
gular, as well as his office. His life, in their view, was to find 
its peculiar distinction in externa! splendour, conquest, and do- 
minion over all nations ; who were to be subjugated by his arm. 
He was to reign with a glory, utterly obscuring that of every pre- 
ceding conqueror; and was to divide among them, his favourite 
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people, the pomp, wealth, and power, of this lower world. To 
them, as the People of the Saints of the Most High, was, in a literal 
sense, to be given the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of 
the kingdom under the whole heaven. 'To a people, conquered as 
they were, impatient of their yoke, panting for liberty and inde- 
pendence, proud of their pre-eminence as the chosen people of 
God, gross in their conceptions of divine truth, and confining, | 
with an animal relish, all real good to the gratifications of sense; 
it can scarcely seem strange, that this snould appear a rational 
interpretation of the prophecies concerning the Redeemer; par- 
ticularly of some, which are couched in terms highly figurative. 
From such a people, in such a state, we could hardly expect just 
apprehensions concerning those sublimer glories of the Mess1an, — 
which lay in excellence of mind, and excellence of life ; obtain- 
ed the unmingled complacency of the Father; and called forth 
the admiration, love, and homage, of all the virtuous among 
mankind. Still, even the expectations of the Jews accord with 
the general truth, that he, who susigins such an office, must also 
possess a character suted to that office. 

The necessity of this character to give distinction to Curis? as 
the High Priest of mankind, appears in a striking manner from 
several considerations. Particularly, it was indispensable to the 


accomplishment of the end of his priesthood ; and, therefore, of his 


whole Mediatorial office, that he should engage, to a great extent, 
the attention of mankind. On this, ina great measure, depended 
the importance and success of his public ministry, both ameng 
his cotemporaries, and among men of all succeeding ages. Had 
he not been an object of public curiosity, and inquiry, in his own 
time ; his instructions, if uttered at all, must have been uttered to 
the rocks and the winds; and his character, unregarded in that 
age, would have been forgotten in the next. Or, if we suppose a 
record to have been made of his instructions, they would have 
been the instructions of an individual, obscure, not only on ac- 
count of his parentage, and the humble circumstances of his life, 
but on account of every thing else. Whatever they were; how- 
ever wise, pure, and unexceptionable, they would have failed to 
arrest the attention, and command the regard, of future times, be- 
cause they were not enforced by a distinguished character in their 
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author. For extraordinary sentiments the mind _ instinctively 
looks to. an extraordinary man. If Christ had not been separated 
from the rest of the children of Adam by singular characteristics, 
it would have been boldly questioned whether these instructions 
ever came from him; and the record, which asserted them to be 
his, could scarcely have been furnished with such proofs of authen- 
ticity, as to place the question beyond rational doubt. If this 
point had been admitted; new and equally perplexing inquiries 
would have arisen concerning the authority of the teacher; con- 
cerning the strangeness of the fact, that Gop had destined such a 
man to the office of giving such precepts to the world; and con- 
cerning the irreconcileableness of so insignificant an appearance 
with a character, distinguished by such wonderful wisdom. 
Strong objections are even now made by Infidels to the humble 
character, in which Curist appeared. What would they not 
have objected, if he had been marked by nothing extraordinary ? 

These observations respect Curist in all his offices. Had he 
not possessed this distinction in some clear, acknowledged man- 
ner, and in a degree unquestioned, he would never, in any sense, 
have become the object of any peculiar regard; and would, of 
course, have failed of the end of his mission. The arguments, 
already alleged, are, therefore, applicable to every part of his 
character as Mediator. But they are, in some respects, pecu- 
liarly applicable to his Priesthood. A great part of the truths, 
which he taught, respected himself, as the High Priest of the hu- 
man race. ‘These were truths, indispensable to the salvation of 
mankind. The Atonement, made by him in this office for the 
sins of men, is the only foundation, even for the hope of eternal 
life. The belief of men in this great fact is the basis of all our 
confidence in Curist as our Saviour; and this confidence is the 
only mean of our justification. But in this fact few men, to say 
the most, can be supposed to have believed, had not Curisr 
been distinguished from other persons by peculiar and very ho- 
nourable characteristics. There is something so repugnant to all 
our most rational and satisfactory thoughts, in the supposition, 
that a person, ranking in all things with such beings as we are, 
should sustain this glorious office, and accomplish this marvellous 
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end; that it can hardly be imagined to have — admission 
into the mind of any sober man. 

Should it be answered, that @ distinction of some kind or other, 
in the degree specified, was indeed, necessary to the character of 
Curist, in order to render him the object of the confidence, or 
even the attention, of mankind; but that this distinction was suf- 
ficiently established by his power of working miracles, so often, and 
so illustriously, exemplified while he was in the world: I answer, 
that this power distinguished Curist from other inhabitants of 
the earth very honourably, but could not distinguish him suffi- 
ciently for the purpose in view. For, to say nothing of the fact, 
that in this respect he was not sufficiently unlike Moses and Eh- 
jah, who also wrought many and great miracles, or his Apostles, 
who did greater works than his own; to say nothing of the con- 
trariety to all rational thinking, in the supposition, that a man, 
invested with no other proofs of an extraordinary character, 
should work such stupendous miracles, or any miracles at all: It 
is perfectly evident, that he could never be the object of any mo- 
val regard, unless in his moral character he had appeared suffi- 
ciently important to claim it; much less of that supreme moral re- 
gard, Evangelical Faith. In the exercise of this Faith, the Soul 
surrenders itself absolutely into the hands of Carist. But such 
a surrender cannot be made, unless to a being of such conse- 
quence, as to make the act rational, and warrantable, in the 
view of the understanding. But the understanding can never be 
persuaded, that a person, undistinguished by pre-eminent holi- 
ness, however superior might be his natural, or supernatural, en- 
dowments, could be regarded by God as an acceptable propitia- 
tion for its sins. Nor could it by any means, of which I am able 
to conceive, feel itself warranted to exercise this confidence to- 
ward any being, unpossessed of that consummate rectitude, par- 
ticularly of that sincerity and good-will, upon which it is ulti- 
timately founded. If Curisr had not, in this respect, been supe- 
rior te other men, the faith placed in him would, I think, have 
been the same with that, which is placed in other men; and — 
differed from that, neither in kind, nor degree. | 

Holiness is the supreme distinction of moral beings, and’ the 
supreme object of moral regard. specially, in all cases, where 
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the approbation and acceptance of God, or the confidence of 
intelligent creatures, are concerned; is this the object, on which 
our thoughts ultimately rest, in comparison with which all others 
are of little importance. 

Il. To enable him to magnify the Law of God, dnidiinnke it ho- 
nourable. 

Curist performed this important office, an office predicted by 
the Prophet Isaiah, and also by himself, many ages before his 
incarnation, ina manner absolutely perfect. ‘The following par- 
ticulars will, if I mistake not, illustrate this subject with advan- 
tage. | 
Ist. Christ in his own obedience showed, that the Law was capa- 
ble of being perfectly obeyed by mankind. 

By this I mean, that beings, possessing exactly such natural 
powers, as we possess, are, if properly disposed, proved, by the 
obedience of Curist, to be capable of perfectly sibs) the 
law of Gop. 

There is no reason to believe, that Curisr possessed any 
other natural powers, than those, which are possessed by man- 
kind generally. The difference between him, and them, lay, ra- 
dically, in the disposition : His being that of a dutiful child; and 
theirs being froward and rebellious. With these powers Christ 
perfectly obeyed the law of God; and thus proved, that it might 
be perfectly obeyed by any other person, possessing the same 
powers. No difference of intellect can be pleaded here; be- 
cause, Curist thus obeyed in every stage of his life; with the 
intelligence of an infant; of a child; of ‘a youth ; and of a man. 
The least degree of intelligence which he possessed, after he be- 
came a moral agent, is, therefore, sufficient to enable any other 
moral agent thus to obey. The difficulty of obeying, experienc- 
ed by us, does not, therefore, lie in the want of understanding. 

The importance of this article will be easily realized, if we 
call to mind how prone we are to justify ourselves in sin, and to 
feel secure from the danger of punishment, from the considera- 
tion, that we have not, naturally, sufficient power to obey ; and, 
if at the same time, we remember, that, even to the present day, 
not only ordinary men and plain Christians, but even philoso- 
ohers and divines, hold this doctrine, and insist on it as a part of 
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their customary instruction. The proof, here furnished, that 
the doctrine is wholly erroneous, is complete: for it can never 
be said, that the mind of Curist, at its entrance upon moral 
agency, possessed more intelligence, and more natural ability to 
obey, than that of a mature man. Christ obeyed throughout his 
infancy, and childhood. Bacon, Newton, and Locke, were sinful 
beings. The reason, why they were sinful beings, was not a de- 
fect of intelligence. The difference between them as moral be~ 
ings, and Curist, while an infant, or a child, was a moral diffe- 
rence; involved moral turpitude on their part; and rendered 
them deserving of blame and punishment. 

In this manner Curist proved the practicability of obedience, 
_and the reasonableness of the law. If He, with the same natu- 
ral powers, which we possess, could obey the law; obedience is 
naturally, and certainly, practicable to us. If Curist obeyed, 
while an infant, or a little child; the requisitions of the law can- 
not be unreasonable. The importance of his glorifying the law, 
in this respect, needs no illustration. 

Qdly. Curist, in obeying, furnished mankind an extensive, and 
most useful, comment on the law of God. a4 - 

A moment’s recollection will show us, if we need to be shown, 
that the nature of all precepts is more perfectly seen in those ac- 
tions, which are conformed to them, than it can be in the abstract 
contemplation of the precepts themselves. ‘The life of Curist was 
exactly conformed to the precepts of the divine law; and was, 
therefore, a more perfect exhibition of their true nature, than any 
other, of which they were capable. It was, particularly, a per- 
fect exhibition of the nature, and extent, of every requirement, so 
far as it‘was applicable to hum. In seeing what he did, we learn, 
exactly, what we are required to do; more exactly, than we could 
possibly learn from the precept itself. 

It exhibited, also, the beauty and excellency of obedience. This 
is discerned very imperfectly in the mere contemplation of the 
precept, by which itis required. That applicatién of the pre- 
cept, through which alone its proper influence can be discerned 
by mere contemplation, is made so imperfectly, and seen so ob- 
scurely, by the mind, that the proper efficacy of the precept can- 
not, in this way, be ever realized. Jn example, in actions, on the 
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contrary, the true nature, the beauty, the desirableness, -of the 
wise and good precepts, by which such actions are governed, are 
distinctly perceived, and comprehended. The example of Curist 
is, beyond debate, far the most amiable and glorious of all the 
moral objects, ever exhibited to mankind. At the same time, it 
is an\exact display of the nature and influence of the precepts of 
the divine law; as being no other than a ee of mere obe- 
dience to ‘al 

Thus Christ has taught us what it is to obey the Law of God ; 
what. conduct is aealicwoe, in every situation In which he was 
placed; in what respects, within what limits, and to what de- 
gree, obedience is to be exhibited; what words we are to use ; 
what actions to perform; what affections to indulge, and to dis- 
cover; and when, or how far, we are to withhold, to restrain, 
and todeny, themall. These several things, also, he has taught 
us with a distinctness and perfection, of which all other instruc- 
tion is incapable. At the same time, he has shown us the beauty 
and loveliness of Obedience in the strongest colours; divinely 
fair, divinely amiable ; beheld by Gop the Farner with infinite 
complacency ; and admired, loved, and adored, with supreme 
regard by Angels and good men. 

3dly. Christ in his obedience has made the Law honourable, be- 
cause it was the Obedience of a Person, possessed of infinite dignity. 

Thave formerly, and, as I flatter myself, with success, attempt- 
ed to show, that Curist was Gop as well as Man. In these 
united natures he was one person; and all his actions were the 
result, not only of human views and affections, but of a Divine 
approbation and choice ; of a created mind, voluntarily devoted 
to perfect rectitude, and to perfect truth, and thus coinciding in 
the most exact manner with the will of Gop; and of the divine 
wisdom, complacently regarding all the dictates and conduct of 
this mind, and concurring with it in every affection and effort. 
The obedience of Curist is the obedience of this glorious person. 

As Curist is a person of infinite knowledge, it is impossible, 
that he should not discern. with entire exactness the propriety, 
or impropriety, of becoming a subject to the law of God, in the 
character of Mediator. In conformity to this perfect discern- 
ment he became such a -subject. In this character he discerned 
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with the same exactness the propriety, or impropriety, of all the 
conduct, presented by the circumstances, in which he was plac- 
ed, to his view; and of course the propriety, or impropriety, of 
his absolute obedience to the divine law. But in this manner he 
actually obeyed. | t 

The infinite rectitude of Curist prompted him to that conduct, 
and that only, which in all respects was right. But, under the 
influence of this rectitude, he became subject to the law; and, 
when he had become a subject, conformed his whole life, in 
every minute, as well as every important, particular, to the pre- 
cepts of that law. In this manner he showed with the most de- 
cisive evidence, the evidence of life and conduct, that infinite 
knowledge and rectitude dictated to him to assume the office of 
Mediator; to become a subject of the divine law; and in that 
character to yield to its precepts an universal and perfect obe- 
dience. 

Curist is a person of infinite dignity. By this I mean, not 
only the splendour of moral and intellectual greatness, with which 
his character is invested ; but the dignity also, which is confer- 
red by omnipotence, eternity, and immutability, and by supre- 
macy of station and dominion. With this transcendent exalta- 
tion over all things in heaven and in earth, he still chose to be- 
come subject to the divine law; and, asa subject, to obey every 
one of its precepts, which at any time respected either his cha- 
racter or his conduct. Thus he taught, in a manner which can- 
not be questioned, and with a decisiveness allowing of no doubt, 
hat infinite Knowledge and Rectitude regarded the divine law as 
possessing such infinite excellence and glory, that it was not un- 
becoming a divine person to conform his own actions to its dic- 
tates, even in the minutest particulars; that it was not unsuitable 
to a divine person to become subject to its control, and in this 
state of subjection to obey its precepts in an absolute manner. 

These considerations exhibit my own views of that Active obe- 
dience, or Righteousness, of Curist, by which we are said mn the 
Scriptures to be justified. Curist, as amere man, was of necessity 
subject to the law of God, equally with all other moral creatures. 
His obedience in this character, therefore, was necessary to his 
ewn justification, and could not be the means of ours. As a di- 
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vine Person, he was subject to no law; and needed, and could 
need, no justification. By the union of his divine and human na- 
fures he became One Person, as Mediator between God and 
man ; in sucha sense One, that all his actions and sufferings he- 
came the actions and sufferings of this One Mediator. The value 
which was inherent in his conduct, as a divine Person, was in con- 
sequence of this union extended to all the conduct of the Mediator, 
Jesus Curist. When, therefore, this glorious Person voluntari- 
ly yielded himself as a subject of the divine Law; the act was 
the result of Infinite knowledge, and rectitude; and was in- 
stamped with the worth, necessarily belonging to all the determi- 
nations, and conduct, to which these Perfections give birth. The 
same moral excellence and glory are attached to all the acts of 
Christ’s obedience, subsequent to his assumption of the character 
ofa subject. Every one of them is an act of the Mediator ; and 
derives its true worth, and importance, from the greainess and 
excellency of his Personal character. 

As Christ assumed the Office of a Mediator, and the condition 
of a subject, voluntarily ; as he was originally subject to no law, 
and could be required to yield no act of obedience; he could, if 
he pleased, become with propriety a substitute for others; and 
perform, in their behalf, vicarious services, which, if possessing 
a nature and value, suited to the case, might be reckoned to their 
benefit, and accepted in their stead. Had these services been 
due on his own account, and necessary to his own justification, 
as all the services of Intelligent creatures are, throughout every 
moment of their existence ; they could never have assumed a vi- 
carious character, nor have availed to the benefit of any person, 
at his final trial, beside himself. Now, the services of the real 
Mediator were all gratuitous ; demanded by no law; and in no 
sense necessary to the justification of himself. All, therefore, 
that could in this case be required, to render them the means of 
justification to others, must be these two things only; that they 
should be of such a kind, as to suit the nature of the case; and 
that they should be of sufficient value. 

That the actual services of the Mediator were suited to the 
real nature of the case, we know; because they were prescribed, 
and accepted. by the Farner. We may, also. he satisfied of 
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this truth by the manner, in which the subject is exhibited by the 
Scriptures. The law of God is there declared, as it is, also, by 
the nature of the fact itself, to be dishonoured by the transgres- 
sions of men. ‘This dishonour, as is evident from both these — 
sources of information, is equally done to the character and go- 
vernment of the Laweiver. To pardon the transgressors in this 
case would be to consent to the dishonour; and to acknowledge, 
practically, that the law which they had transgressed, the charac- 
ter of the Laweiver who prescribed it, and the government 
founded on it, were unreasonable and unjust. _ It would be to de- 
clare, and that in the most solemn manner, that such obedience, 
as was enjoined by the law, could not be demanded, nor expect- 
ed, by a righteous and benevolent Lawgiver. But this declara- 
tion would be false; and could therefore never be made on the 
part of Gov. am gan 

But, when Curisr offered himself as the substitute for sinners, 
he restored, to use his own language, that, which he took not away. 
He restored that honour to the divine law, character, and govern- 
ment, which men had refused to render ; and removed the disho- 
nour, done to them all by their disobedience. Nay, he did much 
more. In obeying the precepts of the law, he testified, that they 
were such, as Infinite perfection was pleased to obey; that the 
government founded on them, and the character of him who pub- 
lished them to the universe, as the rule by which he intended to 
govern it for ever, were of the same glorious and perfect nature. 
This testimony none but Christ could give. A-testimony of equal 
weight, the universe could not furnish. Thus in a manner, which 
nothing else could rival, he magnified the law, and made 2t honour- 
able, sending to the prediction of God by the prophet Jsazah, in 
the sight of Angels andmen. 

The influence of this conduct of Christ upon the future stad 
ence of virtuous beings could net failto be supreme. What crea- 
ture, however exalted, can refuse to be subject to that law, to 
which the Son of God voluntarily became subject? Who can 
deny those precepts to be reasonable, all of which he exactly, and 
cheerfully, obeyed? Who can hesitate to believe that Jawto be - 
holy, just, and good ; who can doubt, that it is infinitely honour- 
able to its Author, and supremely beneficial to the universe, when 
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he knows, and remembers, that a person of infinite knowledge, 
rectitude, and dignity, of his own accord submitted both his af- 
fections and his conduct to its absolute control.: So far as I can 
see, higher glory was reflected on this great rule of righteousness 
by the obedience of Christ, than could have resulted from iva 
united obedience of the whole Intelligent creation. 

it is hardly necessary to observe, that the obedience of Christ; 
and his holiness, are convertible terms ; and that all the impor- 
tance of the things, mentioned under these three heads, is no 
other than the importance of this attribute to his priestly character. 
UD. To give the necessary efficacy to his sufferings for mankind. 
_ The sufferings of Christ were of no value, as mere sufferings. 
There is no worth, or excellence, in the mere endurance of evil. 
The real merit of the sufferings of Christ, as of all other meritori- 
ous sufferings, lay in these two things; that they were under- 
gone for a valuable End; and that they were borne by a good . 
Mind with the spirit of Benevolence and Piety. The End, for 
which Christ endured the Cross, and all the other evils of his hu- 
miliation, was the best of all ends; the glory of God, and the 
salvation of men. The Mind of Christ is the best of all minds; 
and the Spirit, with which he encountered, and sustained, his suf- 
ferings, was that of supreme Benevolence and supreme Piety. 

In undertaking the Office of a Mediator between God and man, 
he gave the most solemn and glorious testimony to the equity of 
the divine law in all its precepts, and in all its penalties. In en- 
during the sufferings, which he underwent as the substitute for 
sinners, he completed this testimony by cheerfully consenting, in 
this character, to obey, and tosuffer. If he had not been perfectly 
holy, he would, instead of becoming a substitute for others, have 
needed a substitute for himself, to expiate hts sins. No supposi- 
tion can be more absurd, ‘than that Curist should make an 
atonement for the sins of others, when he needed an atonement for 
his own sins; or that God should accept him as a Mediator for 
_ sinners, when he himself was a sinner; or that he should be- 
come the means of delivering mankind from the penalty of the 
law, when he himself deserved to suffer that penalty. 

Thus it is evident, that without consummate holiness Christ 
would not only have utterly failed to execute. to the divine ac- 
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ceptance, the office of a priest; but that he could not have en- 
tered upon that office. 

IV. To qualify him for executing the office of biGicraae 

Absolute holiness seems entirely necessary to render the pray- 
ers of any being, even when offered up for himself, if offered in 
his own name, acceptable to God. The same holiness seems 
even more indispensable to render intercession for others accept- 
ed; and especially for a world of sinners. Such intercession, 
also, appears plainly to demand, as a previous and essential 
qualification on the part of the intercessor, that he should ac- 
knowledge, in the amplest manner, the perfect rectitude of the 
divine government in condemning sinners to that punishment, for 
their deliverance from which his intercession is undertaken. It 
cannot, I think, be supposed, even for a moment, that God would 
accept of any person in this office, who denied, doubted, or did 
not in the most open and complete manner acknowledge, the 
equity and propriety of his administrations. It seems further 
necessary, that he, who made this acknowledgment, should be 
a competent judge of the nature of the divine government; so 
that the acknowledgment should be made with intelligence and 
certainty, and not be merely a profession of faith. 

The holiness of Curist, manifested in his obedience both to 
the preceptive and penal parts of the divine law, was the most 
direct and complete acknowledgment of the rectitude of the di- 
vine law, and the divine govérnment, which was possible ; be- 
cause if was voluntarily undertaken, and perfectly accom- 
plished. It was, at the same time, the obedience of a person, 
who was a finished judge of the nature of both, from the entire 
rectitude of his disposition, and the unlimited greatness of his 
understanding. It was, also, the acknowledgment of a person, 
possessed of infinite dignity, in the nature of all his attributes, in 
the supremacy of his station, and in the eternal and immeasura- — 
ble extent of his dominion. 

As an intercessor, therefore, Curisr comes before his Fa- 
truer, both in the most amiable and the most exalted character; 
having confirmed, beyond all future debate, the rectitude of his 
law and government, and supremely glorified his name in the 
sight of the Universe; and pleading with divine efficacy both his 
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obedience and his sufferings, on the behalf of those for whom he 
intercedes. What must not such an Intercessor be able to ob- 
tain? From such an intercession what may not penitent sinners 
hope? How plain is it, that such an high priest became us ; was 
fitted#o expiate all our sins, and to secure to us an wumheritance 
undefiled and unfailing in the everlasting love of God; an high 
priest who was holy, harmless, undefiled, separate from sinners, 
and made higher than the heavens ? 3 
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He, that saath he abideth in him, ought himself also so to walk, even 
: as he walked. elit 


fy my last discourse, I considered the Importance of the Holi- 
ness of Christ, in his character of High Priest, as being necessary 
to give him that distinction, without which the attention and confi- 
dence of men could not“have been excited towards him ; as necessa- 
ry to enable him to magnify the Law of God; and to become « 
propitiation, and an Intercessor, for the children of Adam. 

The subject, which naturally offers itself next for our conside- 
ration, is the Importance of this attribute to Christ, as an Example 
to mankind. #4 sieis 

That Christ was intended to be an Example of righteousness 
to the human race is completely evident from the passage of 
Scripture, which I have chosen for the theme of this discourse. 
He, that saith, he abideth in him; that is, he, who professes him- 
selfa Christian; ought himself also so to walk, even as he walked. 
Every Christian is here required to follow the example of Christ. 
But every man is bound te become a Christian. Therefore. 
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every man is required to follow the same example. Ihave giver 
you an example, said our Saviour, when he washed his disciples 
feet, that ye should do, as Ihave done to you. John xiii. 15. And 
again; If any man will serve me, let him follow me. John xii. 26. 
Be ye followers of me, says St. Paul, even as I also am of Christ. 
1 Cor. xi. 1. Let this mind be in you, which was also in Christ 
Jesus; says the same Apostle, urging upon the Philippians the 
duty of humility, and arguing, at leniotin theit obligation to be 
humble, from our Saviour’s example. Phil. ii. 54, &c. ‘ In the 
like manner, he urges upon the Romans the character of benevo- 
lence, from the same source of argument; Rom. xv. 1, &c. and 
the Hebrews to patience and fortitude in the Christian race; Heb. 
xi. 1, &c. It will be useless to multiply passages, any farther, 
to this purpose. Even these will probably be thought to have 
been unnecessarily alleged. 

The example of Christ is formed of his holiness, directed by 
his wisdom, or more properly by his understanding. Of all its 
parts, holiness is the substance, and the soul. Without this at- 
tribute, he would only have been a more sagacious sinner, and 
therefore a more malignant example, than othermen. A proper 
exhibition of the example of Christ, in which its nature and use- 
fulness are sufficiently displayed for the present purpose, will, of 
course, be a proper exhibition of the importance of this attribute 
to Christ, in this character. , 

The excellence of Christ, as an Example to mankind, I shall 
attempt to exhibit under the following heads, 

I. He was an Example of all virtue. 

By this I intend, that he was an example of piety, benevolence, 
and self-government, alike. This truth has been sufficiently il- 
lustrated in the two first sermons on this subject. ‘To add any 
thing, therefore, to what has been so lately said must be unne- 
cessary. , 

By the Example of Christ, onnsialeiad in this light, we are de- 
cisively taught, that virtue is no partial character. The appre- 
hension, not unfrequently entertained, that a man may love God, 
and not love his neighbour, and yet be a virtuous man; that is, 
in the Evangelical sense; the contrary apprehension, much more 
frequently entertained. that a man may love his neighbour. and 
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not love God; and the opinion, still more generally adopted, that 
aman may love both God and his neighbour, and thus be vir- 
tuous, while he yet does not confine his passions and appetites 
within scriptural bounds ; are completely done away by the ex- 
ample of Christ. He, that saith, he abideth in him, is, in the text, 
required to walk as he walked: and in Rom. viii. 9, St. Paul de- © 
clares, that ofany man hath not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of 
Ais. But if any man has the spirit of Christ, it will dictate the 
same conduct, which it dictated to Christ. If he is Christ’s, 
therefore ; in other words, if he is a virtuous man; the subject of 
that holiness, of which Christ was the subject, reat beside which 
there is no virtue; he will walk as Christ also walked. This is 
one of those commands of our Saviour, which he himself has made 
the test of our discipleship, and of our love to him. If therefore 
- we are his disciples udeed ; if we love him; we shall keep this 
command ; and be, as he was, pious, benevolent, and self-go- 
verned, “ye 

Further, Christ performed all the duties of life, prompted by rr | 
three great divisions of virtue. This conduct of our Saviour 
teaches us, irresistibly, that he, who does not carry the virtue, 
which he professes, into practice ;.or who does not perform those 
acts, or external duties, which are the proper effusions of such a 
spirit, as that of Christ; is not a disciple of Christ. Christ ha- 
bitually prayed to God. He, who does not thus pray, is, there- 
fore, nota discipleof Christ. Christ praised God ; blessed, and 
gave thanks for, his food; worshipped God in his house; and 
celebrated all the institutions of the sanctuary. He therefore, 
who does not these things, since he walks not as Christ also walk- 
ed, has not the Spirit of Christ, and is none of his. Christ, also, 
universally befriended,in all the ways of justice and charity, his 
fellow-men, by furnishing that relief to their wants and distresses, 
which they needed. In vain will that man pretend to be his dis-: 
ciple, who is unjust in treatment of others; or who does not rea- 
dily open his heart, and his hand, to relieve his fellow-creatures 
in their wants and distresses ; or who does not, like the Redeem- 
er also, administer to them advice, reproof, and consolation, as 
they need; and employ, with sincere and tender affection, alt 
the proper means, in his power, to promote their salvatien. 
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Christ spoke the truth, at all times, with perfect exactness. No 
liar, no prevaricator, no sophist, can be his disciple. Christ 
abstained from every fraud, and from every hard bargain; from 
gaming ; from reproaches ; from obloquy; from obscenity ; from 
jesting with sacred things; from loose and irreverent observa- 
tions concerning God, his works, word, and institutions ; from 
all idle words; and from wrath, bitterness, and revenge. He 
who indulges himself in these, or any of these, is not Christ’s 
disciple. 

At the same time, the example of Christ, in this respect, teaches 
us in the most decisive manner, that he, who performs one class 
of these external duties, and neglects the others; or who ab- 
stains from one class of sins, and commits another; is not a dis- 
ciple of Christ. For example ; a man may pay his debts ; speak 
truth ; and give alms to the poor; yet, if he does not pray te 
God in his closet, his family, and the church, he is not a disci- 
ple of Christ. | 

“Generally, the example of Christ teaches us, beyond a de- 
bate, what may, indeed, be clearly proved from the nature of the 
subject, that virtue has not, and cannot have, a partial existence. 
No man can love God, without loving his neighbour ; or his neigh- 
bour, without loving God ; or both, without restraining his pas- 
sions and appetites. He, who supposes himself to do one of these 
things, when he does not the others, is guilty of a gross self-de- 
ception; and is employed in preventing his own attainment of 
eternal life. 

II. Christ was an example to all classes of men. 

It ought, I think, rationally to be expected, as plainly it ought 
to be most earnestly desired, that the person, intended by God 
to be the great pattern of righteousness to mankind, should so ap- 
pear, and live, and act, in the world, as to become such a pattern 
to men of every description. Such a pattern Christ has in fact 
become ; a fact, derived, in a great measure; from the lowly cir 
cumstances, in which he was born, lived, and died. 

Had our Saviour appeared, as the Jews expected him to ap- 
pear, in the character of a prince, and conqueror, reigning with 

unprecedented splendour, perpetual triumph, and universal do- 
minion; he would, as an example, have been useful to but few 
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of mankind; and to them in comparatively few respects. The 
great and splendid, only, would have been materially benefited ; 
and even they, in but a small part of the truly excellent human 
characteristics. In the seat of splendour and dominion, certain 
exercises of virtue may be exhibited with peculiar advantage ; 
such, for instance, as are attendant on the just and wise adminis- 
trations of government, and the honourable distributions of 
princely favour. But these are chiefly such, as few of mankind 
have it in their power to imitate. Men in exalted stations; 
princes, nobles, and statesmen; may, indeed, learn wisdom, 
worth, and dignity of character, from these attributes, when dis- 
played in a superior manner by persons, occupying places of su- 
perior distinction, How few persons derive moral advantages 
from reading the actions of kings and conquerors, recorded in ge- 
neral history, compared with the multitudes, who are seriously 
profited by a single instance of well conducted biography ? 

In the humble station, which Christ actually occupied, all his 
eacellencies were, and are plainly seen to have been, merely per- 
sonal ; springing from nothing accidental; blended with nothing 
adventitious; the inherent excellencies, and the natural emana- 
tions, of his own goodness of character ; neither enhanced, nor 
obscured, by the dazzling glare of office ; nor liable to any mis- 
apprehensions of ours from that prejudiced awe, that imposing 
veneration, with which we are prone to regard the great. The 
virtues of Christ were, in the strictest sense, all his own; the ex- 
cellencies of an Intelligent being merely; of a man, unincum- 
bered with office, place, or power, or any other of those gaudy 
trappings, in our attention to which, just views of the real charac- 
ter are apt to be perplexed, or lost. These excellencies consti- 
tute an example for man, as such; and are, therefore, fitted to in- 
struct, and improve, every child of Adam. 

To the great he became a glorious pattern of that conical : 
sion, meekness, and humility, which they ordinarily need ina — 
peculiar manner, to learn; and which, when learned, is their 
prime ornament and glory. When kings and nobles behold him, 
who was declared by a voice from heaven to be the Beloved Son 
of God; and who, on earth, commanded the winds and_ the 
wayes, and raised the dead to life ; characterizing himself as 
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meck and lowly of heart, and retiring into a desert to avoid the 
offer of a throne; it is impossible, that they should not feel, un- 
less lost to rational sentiments, their own pride, haughtiness, 
and irritability, strongly reproved. If they have hearts open to 
rational conviction, and not dead to virtuous impressions, it is 
impossible for them not to feel, that the meekness and lowliness 
of mind, which in the Redeemer were so excellent and exalted, 
must, of course, constitute the highest amiableness and exalta- 
tion of their own characters. ° 

To men of inferior classes, down to the peasant and the beg- 
gar, the slave and the child, Christ isan universal example. In all 
the excellencies of which they are capable, or which are compa- 
tible with their circumstances, Christ has gone before them, as a 
glorious original, which they are required unceasingly to copy. 
The pattern is distinct; it can therefore be clearly seen. It is 
exactly suited to their circumstances; with a suitable disposition 
it can, therefore, be easily followed. It is faultless; and can, 
therefore, conduct them to no sin. It is sublime and lovely ; 
and allures, therefore, irresistibly to virtue. 

When we remember, that men of these classes constitute al- 
most all the human race ; when we remember, that among them 
are found almost all those, who are willing to follow any virtuous 
example; when we remember, that Christ, by appearing, and 
living, in humble circumstances, has furnished a perfect pattern 
of righteousness to this part of mankind, and consulted in this ef- 
ficacious manner their highest good: when we remember, that he 
has, at the same time, with equal efficacy pursued the best inter- 
est of the remaining class ; those in exalted stations ; by recom- 
mending to them the virtues, which they most need to be taught: 
we shall see, in the clearest manner, the perfect wisdom of the 
Redeemer in condescending to appear in so humble a character. 

_ To the Jews this was a stumbling block ; to Infidels it has been 
; foolishness. But the foolishness of God 1s in this, as in all other 
respects, wiser than men. 

To Ministers of the Gospel the example of Christ commends it- 
self with peculiar energy. Christ himself was a Minister of the 
Gospel; sent by his Father in the same manner, in which he has 
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sent them. Asa Ruler in his Church; as a Preacher, and Pat- 
tern, of Righteousness ; he is the great Archetype, of which they 
are bound to be as exact copies, as it shall be in their power to 
become. It ought, here, to be observed, that Christ, not impro- 
bably to render his example more useful to them by adapting it 
more to their circumstances, and their capacity of imitation, has, 
in this respect, acted almost only in the character of a mere man, 
and not as the Searcher of hearts, nor as the Lawgiver of his 
‘Church. Where he has acted otherwise, the distinction is so 
clearly and successfully made, that it may usually be understood 
without difficulty. His example in this, as in all his private con- 
duct, is that of a mere, though perfect, man; is, of course, easily 
transferred to the practical concerns of every Minister, and is 
both understood, and followed, without perplexity. Ministers, 
therefore, are peculiarly without excuse, if they are not followers 
of Christ. 

I shall only add, on this part of the subject, that the ens 
of Christ ts to all men authoritative. It is not merely a bright 
and beautiful pattern, which we are invited to copy, because this 
conduct will be pleasing, honourable, and useful, to us; but it 
is alaw, also; requiring of us, with divine authority, to go, and 
do likewise. Our obligation to obey is indispensable. Nor can 
any man be excused for a moment, who does not labour faithful- 
ly to resemble Christ in all the merely personal and moral parts 
of his character. | | 

Il. The Example of Christ was perfect. 

By this I jatend, that in all cases he did exactly that, wd that 
only, which was right. 'The truth of this observation I have suf- 
ficiently illustrated in a former discourse. Nothing more, there- 
fore, will be necessary on this subject, at the present time, than 
to show its application, and usefulness, to the concerns of man- 
kind. Regarded in this light, Christ is, to us, a finished terse 
of moral excellence; and as such has taught us, | 

Ist. What we mnie to be. 

In the progress of these discourses, I have endeavoured to show 
the manner, in which Christ walked; in which he glorified God, 
and did good to men. The two great commands of the moral 
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law, which regulate, or should regulate, the conduct of all {ntel- 
ligent creatures, are, Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with all 
thy heart ; and thy neighbour as thyself. 

In sei with the first of these commands, bn held the 
supreme place in his views and affections. He came into the 
world, to accomplish a work, which his Father had appointed 
him. This work, in all its parts, he steadily pursued, while he 
was in the world; and, when he left the world, his work was 
done: so that he was able to say at the close of life, Father, F 
have glorified thee on earth; [have finished the work, which thou 
gavest me to do. But he did nothing else. When he left the 
world, he left nothing unfinished, and nothing superadded. The 
end of all, which he did, or said, or thought, was the glory of his 
Father. This end he accomplished; and, in the pursuit, left 
himself out of consideration; cheerfully subordinating to it his 
own convenience, pleasure, and comfort; and cheerfully under- 
going every trouble, difficulty, and danger: The whole lan- 
guage of his heart, on which the whole language of his life was a 
glorious comment, was, Not my will, but thine, be done! This is 
the pattern, which we should set always before us ; this the piety, 
at which we should unceasingly aim. 

To Mankind also, he yielded himself, to promote their com- 
fort, relieve their distresses, and secure their salvation. God is 
always glorified, when good is voluntarily done to mankind ; and 
was in this manner singularly glorified by Christ. He taught 
men truth and righteousness. He taught them all the doctrines 
which they needed to know, and all the duties which they were re- 
quired to perform, for the attainment of eternal life. Atall times 
he prayed for them, even while he was agonizing on the cross ; 
and wrought for them, with extreme self-denial, many wonder- 
ful and beneficent miracles. In a word, he lived in such a man- 
ner, that even his hard-hearted, unbelieving, and malignant coun- 
irymen were compelled to say, He hath done all things well. 

In the mean time, he did nothing ul. He never omitteda duty, 
nor committed a sin.’ He was neither idle, nor vain. He nei- 
ther flattered nor slandered, neither deceived nor defrauded, nei- 
ther corrupted nor neglected, his fellow-men. By their favour 
he was not enticed ; by their resentment he was not awed. His 
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mind indulged no wrath; his bosom harboured no revenge. 
Boldly and uniformly, without fear and without fondness, he 
told the truth, and did that.which was kind, just, and right. 

To friends he was never partial; to enemies he was never re- 
sentful. In his virtues he was not rigid ; in his doctrines not 
severe; in his worship not superstitious: but in all was rational, 
gentle, meek, faithful, self-possessed, and sublimely excellent. — 

He was born in an age, in which pure, undefiled religion had 
wonderfully decayed,. and given place to an almost absolute 
round of superstitious and vain externities. Whenever men rely 
on these observances for acceptance with God, they resign of 
course all ideas of internal purity. He, who expects, that wash- 
ang his hands will give him a title to heaven, will never concern 
himself with cleansing his heart. In sucha state of things, wick- 
edness of every kind will triumph; all the doctrines of Religion 
will be modelled to the views and feelings of those, who practise 
it; and the whole system of faith will become a complication of 
folly, falsehood, authoritative dogmas, and implicit submissions 
of credulity. But in an age, and country, distinguished by these 
evils more than, perhaps, any other, Christ uniformly and victo- 
riously resisted them all. He received no doctrine, he required 
his hearers to receive none, except when known and proved by 
unanswerable evidence, to be from heaven. All his own instruc- 
tions he proved in this manner. Not an instance can be produc- 
ed, in which he used the argument from authority. In his con- 
duct there is not an example of superstition, enthusiasm, or bigot- 
ry. Harmless enjoyments he never refused ; sinful ones he never 
indulged. No man was the better, or the worse, treated by 
him, on account of the sect, party, nor nation, to which he be- 
longed. 

In his beneficence he was a glorious example to all men. His 
affections were literally universal: and his beneficence was an 
exact expression of his affections. As it was dictated by no 
idle dreams of Philosophy, by no cobweb system of abstraction, 
but by plain, practical truth; it was real,: useful, uniformly ho- 
nourable to himself, and invariably profitable to mankind. He 
never spent his time in sending his thoughts abroad to distant 
countries, to inquire what errors, abuses, or sufferings, existed 
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there, which demanded correction, reformation, or relief. He 
did not sit down in the exercise of vain philanthropy, to employ — 
life in unavailing sighs, and tears, for the sufferings of distant 
countries, and ages; nor give himself up to the useless despair 
of doing any good to mankind, because he could not do all which 
their circumstances required. He did not satisfy himself with la- 
menting the distresses of his fellow-men, and teaching others to re- 
lieve them. JInamanner, directly opposed to this visionary, use- 
less philosophy, he made his whole life a life of the most active be- 
neficence. Instead of seeking for objects of charity in Persia, 
or at Rome, he found them in his own Country; on the spot, 
where he was; among the sufferers, daily presented to his eyes. 
During his private life, he contributed by his daily efforts to sup- 
port, and befriend, the family of his Father. Throughout his 
ministry, he took an effectual and daily charge of his own family 
of ‘disciples; and travelled unceasingly from one place to an- 
other, to find new objects, on whom his kindness might be suc- 
cessfully employed. Thus he loved mankind, not in word, nei- 
ther in tongue, but in deed, and in truth. The weight of his ex- 
ample is, in this respect, singular; because the great purposes 
of his mission were more extensive, more absolutely general, than 
any, which ever entered into the human mind. Like his views, 
his benevolence, also, was in the absolute sense universal. Yet 
he spent his life in doing good within the sphere, in which he 
lived, and to the objects, within his reach. Thus he has taught 
us irresistibly, that, instead of consuming our time in wishes to 
do good, where we cannot, the true dictate of universal nee -will 
is to do it where we can. 
~ At the same time, he denied all ungodliness and worldly lusts. 
No avaricious, ambitious, proud, or sensual desire founda place 
in his mind. Every selfish aim was excluded from his heart ; 
every unworthy act, from his life. Omniscience itself, looking 
into his soul with a perfect survey, saw nothing but pure excel- 
lence, supreme beauty, and divine loveliness: a sun without a 
spot: a splendour, formed of mere diversities of lightand glory. 
The perfection of this wonderful example we cannot expect, 
nor hope, to attain: but a character of the same nature we may, 
and, if we would be interested inthe favour of God. we must, ac- 
Vor I. 47 
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quire. Like him, we must. consecrate ourselves absolutely to 
the glorification of God. Like him, we must willingly, and al- 
way, do good. Like him, we must steadily resist temptation, 
and overcome iniquity. 

Obedience, and not pleasure, must be the commanding object 
of our purposes. The pleasure, at which we supremely aim, 
must be, not the pleasure of sense; but the peace, which passeth 
all understanding ; the joy, which no stranger meddles withal ; 2 
self-approving mind; the consciousness of personal worth ; the 
enjoyment of virtuous excellence ; accompanied, and cherished, 
by a glorious hope of the final approbation of God, and an eter- 
nal residence in his house, in the heavens. 

Qdly. The example of Christ teaches us how far the character of 
mankind is from what vt ought to be. 

We are often told very flattering things concerning the dignity 
and worth of man; the number and splendour of his virtues ; 
and the high moral elevation to which he has attained. The er- 
rors, into which we fall in forming this estimate of the human 
character, are, together with many others. respecting our own 
character, the consequence of referring the conduct of ourselves, 
and our fellow-men, to a false standard of moral excellence. N oO 
man ever intends to rise above the standard, which he prescribes 
for himself.. All men expect to fall below it. If the standard,, 
then, be too low; their character will be lower still. If it be 
imperfect ; their life will be more imperfect. If it be erroneous ; 
their conduct, under its influence, will err still more extensively. 
The true aim of every man ought to be pointed at perfection. 
Of perfection he will, indeed, fall short ; but his life will be more 
excellent, than if he aimed at any inferior mark. _ For this rea- 
son, probably, among others, the Scriptures have directed us to 
make the attainment of perfection our daily, as well as ultimate, 
aim. aw . 

‘The formation of a defective standard of excellence was one. 
of the predominant errors, and mischiefs, of the ancient philoso- 
phy. The wise man of the Stovcs, Platonists, and Peripatetics, 
felt himself to be all that he ought to be, because he so grossly 
misconceived of what he ought to be. Proud; vain; impious: 
to. the Gods; a liar ;, an adulterer; and even a Sodomite ; he 
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still boasted of his morality and piety, just as the Stoic boasted 
of his happiness, while writhing under the pangs of the cholic, or 
the gout. The reason plainly was; he believed all these enor- 
mities to be consistent with the character of a Wise man. Cice- 
ro thought war, (that is, the butchery of mankind, and the devas- 
tation of human happiness,) when undertaken for the love of glo- 
ry, and unstained with peculiar cruelty, justifiable. Why? Be- 
cause he had previously determined the love of glory to be virtue, 
or the real excellence of man; and therefore concluded, that the 
means of indulging, and gratifying, this passion must be, at least, 
consistent with virtue. inthe same manner, men of all descrip- 
tions, when they have formed to themselves a false standard of 
excellence, are satisfied, if they only embrace the errors, and 
commit the sins, which that standard allows; and will in fact 
embrace more errors, and commit more sins. 

He, who will compare himself with the perfect standard of vir- 
tue, furnished by the life of Christ, will see at once, and without 
a doubt, how far his character falls below what God has requir- 
ed. The best man living will, in this case, cordially unite with 
Paul in exclaiming, O wretched man, that Lam! Who shall deli- 
ver me from the body of this death ? and, with Job, humbled by the 
immediate presence of God, in the kindred exclamation, Where- 

fore ITabhor myself, and repent in dust and ashes. ‘ How dif- 
ferent,” will he say, “ is my life from that of the Redeemer? 
How different the heart, from which it has been derived! To me 
belongeth shame and confusion of face, because I have sinned, and 
done this great wickedness. But to thee, O Divine Saviour of 
men, be blessing, and honour, and glory, for ever and ever. Amen.” 

If such be the state of the best, in the light of this comparison, 
what must be the state of others ? What of men, who feel them- 
selves to be, not only decent, but in a good degree virtuous, and 
safe? What shall be said of him, who neglects the worship of 
God in his family, or closet ; who attends in the sanctuary, occa- 
sionally only, and is inattentive to the worship, when present ; 
who neglects the relief of the poor and distressed ; who justifies 
lying, in certain circumstances ; who uses sophistry ; who makes 
hard bargains ; who preaches moral essays, effusions of genius, and 
metaphysical disquisitions, instead of the Gospel ; and himself, 
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his resentments, or his flattery, instead of Christ; who wastes 
his time in light and fanciful reading ; or. devotes life to. amuse- 
ment, instead of duty? All these, and all other similar, persons 
are contrasts to the character of Christ, and not. resemblances. 
They walk not as Christ walked. The same-mind is not in them, 
which was in Christ. ) 1) 

The meek and lowly virtues were peculiarly the virtues of sts 
Redeemer. By this I mean, that he exhibited. them most. fre- 
quently, urged them most extensively and forcibly, and describ- 
ed his own character as being formed of them in a peculiar degree. 
The proud, therefore, the vain, the insolent, the wrathful, and 
the revengeful, are irresistibly. compelled, when they read his 
character, to know that they are none of his. 

IV. The example of Christ was highly edifying. : 

By this I intend, that it was of sucha nature, as strongly to in- 
duce, and persuade, mankind to follow him. On this part of the 
subject, interesting as itis, I can make but a few observations. 

The example of Christ was singular. No other, corresponding 
with it, has ever appeared in the present world. The best. of 
men are only faint and distant copies of his excellence. . When 
exhibited by him, it was a novelty ; and has, since, been always. 
new, as well as always delightful. In this view, it is formed to 
engage attention, and command a peculiar regard. . ‘ 

It was the example of an extraordinary person; who bariglhin 
wonderful wisdom, lived a wonderful life, and wrought wonder- 
ful miracles. Such a person naturally compels, beyond any 
other, our admiration and respect; an admiration, mightily en-. 
hanced by a consideration of the circumstances, in which he was 
born and lived; the humble education which he received; the 
lowly condition and character of those with whom he consorted ; 
the superiority of his precepts and life to those of all who went 
before him; and their total opposition to those of his own 'con-. 
temporaries. All these considerations lead us to a full and  af- 
fecting Conviction, that his wisdom was self-derived, and his life’ 
ihe mere result of his own unrivalled virtue. Accordingly, all 
these facts astonished those, who lived around him; and hatee 
filled with wonder men of every succeeding age. 

The example of Christ was an example of benevolence only AML 
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his employments were directed to no other earthly end, than the 
promotion of human happiness. His miracles were directed only 
to such objects, as feeding the hungry, healing the sick, giving 
sight to the blind, and restoring life to the dead. His precepts, 
and his life, terminated in illuminating the soul, diminishing the 
power of sin, invigorating virtue, and securing the salvation of 
men. | | | | | 

ht was the example, also, of a person struggling with suffering _ 
and sorrow, unceasing obloquy and bitter persecution. The hea- 
then could say, “ The Gops themselves behold not a nobler 
spectacle, than a good man, firmly enduring Adversity.”” Christ 
was supremely good; and encountered extreme Adversity. 
The patience with which he submitted, and the firmness with 
which he endured, invest his character with a greatness, to which 
there is no parallel. The fire of persecution, instead of consum- 
ing him, merely lent its gloomy lustre, to show the splendour of 
the object, which it surrounded. 

It was the example of a person, employed in accomplishing the 
greatest work, which was ever done, and introducing into the uni- 
verse the most extensive good, which it ever beheld. There is a 
moral grandeur, a divine sublimity, in this employment of Christ, 
at which the mind gazes with wonder, and is lost; which Angels 
behold with amazement and rapture; and which eternity itself 
will hardly be able to unfold to a created understanding. 

Itis the ecample of a person, devoting all his labours, and under- 
going all his sufferings, for the benefit of others and proffering with 
an open hand the immense good, which he procured at an immense 
price, to strangers, sinners, apostates, enemies to himself, and chil- 
dren of perdition. Not for himself, but for guilty, ruined men, 
he was born, lived, laboured, suffered through life, and expired 
on the cross. To every one, who is willing to be like him, he 
shut the prison of woe, and opened the gates of heaven. 

itis an example, in itself pre-eminently beautiful and lovely. 
His meekness, gentleness, humility, compassion, and universal 
sweetness of disposition, are not less distinguished, than his great- 
ness and glory. Solomon, beholding his character in distant vi- 
sion, exclaimed, He is the chief among ten thousand, and alto- 
gether lovely! David, in prophetic view of the excellence of 
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his life, exclaimed, Thou art fairer than the Sons of men. Gop 
tHe Farner, beholding him with infinite complacency, an- 
nounced his character to the world with a voice from heaven, 
This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. To these 
divine declarations all virtuous beings have subjoined their Amen. 

Finally, it ts an example, in which divine wisdom and excellence 
united with the most perfect human mind ; coinciding with all its 
designs, and guiding it to unmingled excellence. ‘To the amia- 
bleness and beauty of the most finished created virtue, were su- 
peradded, and united, the authority and greatness of the Divini- 
ty, by which that Mind was inhabited. \'The combination, there- 
fore, was a combination of all that is lovely with all that is awful, 
exalted, and divine. What mind, that can be persuaded from 
sin, must not this Example persuade? What mind, that can be 
allured to holiness, must not this Example allure ? 
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Romans ili. 24—26, 


Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is 
im Christ Jesus. Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins, that are past, through the forbearance of God. 
To declare, I say, at this time his righteousness ; that he mght 
be just, and the Justifier of him, which believeth in Jesus. 


I a former discourse, I proposed to consider, as parts of the 
Priesthood of Christ, 

The Holiness of his character : 

The Sacrifice, which he offered for sin: and, 

The Intercession which he makes for sinners. 

The first of these subjects has been examined at length. The 
present discourse shall be occupied by the second. 

Tue Sacririce or CuristT FOR THE SINS OF MEN. 

In considering this subject I shall endeavour to show. 

I. The Nature ; 

Il. The Necessity ; and, 

Mil. The Existence ; of an atonement for sin: 

1V. The Manner, in which tt was performed: and. 
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V. Its Extent. ign 

I. I shall attempt to show the Nature of an tenement 

The word, Atonement, in its original sense always denotes some 
amends, or satisfaction, for the neglect of some duty, or the com- ~ 
mission of some fault; a satisfaction, with which, when suppos- 
ed to be complete, the person injured ought reasonably to be con- 
tented, and to demand of the offender nothing more on account 
of his transgressions This satisfaction may, in certain cases, be 
made by the offender himself. Whenever he has owed some 
piece of service, and this was all he has owed, he may, if he have 
failed to perform this duty, atone for the fault by a future ser- 
vice, which he did not owe ; and whichis equivalent to that which 
he neglected, and to the damage occasioned by his neglect. A 
servant, who owes an estimated day’s work to his master, every 
day, may, if he have neglected to work halfa day, atone, thus, for 
his fault by such future labour, as shall be equivalent to the extent 
of his neglect, and to the injury occasioned by it to his Master. 
In this case it will be seen, that the atonement respects only the 
fault, which has been committed. “The Servant owed his master 
so much labour. The payment of so much labour would be a 
discharge, therefore, of the debt. But we do not say, that the 
debt in this case is atoned. The fault, only, which has’ been 
committed in neglecting, or refusing, to pay in the proper season, 
and manner, demands, or admits, of an atonement. In every 

other case where an atonement exists, it is in the same manner a 

satisfaction for an injury, or fault. | 

In some cases, the party offending cannot atone for his bebe, 
but the atonement, if made at all, must be made vicariously, that 
is, by the intervention of a third person between the offender and the 
offended. Of this nature is every case, in which the offender 
owes, as absolutely, every duty, which he could afterwards per- 
form, as he owed that, the non-performance of which constituted 
his fault. In this case, all his future efforts are necessarily due 
for the time being; and can, therefore, never become a satisfac- 
tion for faults, which are past. Amends for an injury can never 
be made by services, which are due to the injured person on other 
grounds, and the refusal of which would constitute a new injury. 
In other words, they must be services, rendered only on account 
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of the injury, already received. He, therefore, who owes to an- 
other all his services for himself, can never become the means of 
atoning to him for the faults of another. In all cases of vicarious 
atonement, the substitute must be under no personal obligation to 
render the services, which are to be accepted as a satisfaction of 
the principal; or in other words the offender. Nothing is more 
plain, than that what is due for himself, cannot be transferred to 
the account of another. 

In every case of personal, or vicarious, atonement, the services 
rendered must be of such value; as to become a reasonable, and 
full, satisfaction: for the injury done: all, that justice can fairly 
demand, or render: such, as will place the person injured in as 
good a situation, as that, which preceded the injury. Where 
the injury has been great, therefore, or multiplied, the services 
must also be proportionally great. 

An atonement for a crime, committed against a Government, of 
any kind, supposes the offender, of he is to receive the benefit of it, 
to be pardoned. In this case, it must be such, as to leave the Go- 
vernment in as good a state, as firm, as honourable, as easily and 
surely efficacious in its future operations, after the offender is 
pardoned, as it would have been, if he had been punished with 
exact justice. In no other manner can it become a satisfaction 
for the injury. If all the services of the offender, in this case, 
-were due to the Government, after his crime was committed; it 
would be impossible for the atonement to be made, unless by 
another person. 

Sin is a crime, commitied against the Government of God. All 
the services of sinners are owed to God, for the time being. No 
future services of any sinner, therefore, can be any satisfaction 
for his past sins. If an atonement be made in this case, then, it 
must be made by a substitute ; and this substitute must be able 
to render services, of sufficient value to repair the injury done. 
In the performance of these services he must leave the Divine 
Government as firm, as honourable, as efficacious in its opera- 
tions, after the atonement is made, as it was before the crime 
was committed. 

It will, perhaps, be objected here, that the Divine Government 
cannot become less firm. or less honourable. than it originally 
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was; because it is supported in its full strength by Infinite pow- 
er and wisdom. To this objection I answer, that the Govern- 
ment of God over his moral creatures is a moral Government ; 
that is, a Government of rules and motives ; or of laws, rewards, 
and punishments. Such a Government, even in the hand of Om- 
nipotence, may become weak and inefficacious, in the view of 
its subjects. A law, which, after it has been violated, is not 
vindicated by punishing the violator, loses, of course, a part of 
its authority. A moral Governor will cease to be regarded with 
veneration, if, when he is insulted by his subjects, he does not in- 
flict on them the proper punishment. A Government of mere 
power may be upheld in its full strength by the exercise of pow- 
er only. But a moral Government cannot be thus preserved, 
unless the motives to obedience are continued, to the view of its 
subjects, in their full force. An atonement for sin, therefore, 
that is, a complete atonement, must be such, as to leave these mo- 

tives wholly unimpaired. It must consist of such services, as, 
whatever else may be their nature, will, after the sinners are 
pardoned, leave the Government of God in no degree less ve- 
nerable, less efficacious, or less likely to be punctually obeyed, 
than before the sins were committed. As these sins have been 
numerous, and very great; it is further evident, that the ser- 
vices, rendered as a satisfaction for them, must be of great value. 

Il. / shall endeavour io show the Necessity of an Atonement. 

In order to understand this part of the subject, and I forewarn 
my hearers that it is a part, of high importance to the subject it- 
self, and to all just views of the Christian system, it will be ne- 
cessary to bring up to view the state of man, as a transgressor 
of the divine law. 

The language of this law, and its only language, was, He that 
doth these things shall live by them. This do, and thou shalt live. 
Cursed is every one, that continueth not in all things, written in the 
book of the Law, to do them. This law God published, as the 
rule, by which his own infinite wisdom and rectitude determined 
to govern the world. Of course, it is a right and just rule. Of 
course also, it is a rule, which the same wisdom and rectitude are 
pledged to maintain in its full force. The very reasons, for which 

‘it was enacted, require with their full strength, that it should he 
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also maintained. If it was wise and right to enact it, it was 
equally wise and right to maintain it. If to enact it was the dic- 
tate of Infinite wisdom and rectitude ; to maintain it must equally 
be the dictate of the same attributes. 

If these observations be admitted; and it is believed that they 
cannot be refused an admission ; it follows, of necessity, that no 
sinner can be forgiven, consistently with this law, or the honour 
of the Lawgiver, unless on the ground of an Atonement. In the 
law he had declared, that the soul which sinneth shall die. 'To 
pardon the sinner, without any change from that state of things, 
which existed when the law was published, would be to declare, 
by declining to carry the sentence of the law into execution, that 
Infinite wisdom and rectitude had formed new views concerning 
the sentence of the law, and the demerit of the sinner ; views, 
contrary to those, with which the law was published. When the 
law was published, God declared, that the sinner should die. 
Now he must declare, by pardoning the sinner, that he should 
not die. Yet no change in the state of things had taken place ; 
nor is any supposed to have taken place ; to occasion this change 
in the divine conduct. No reason is even supposed, why the 
conduct of God should be thus changed: The change itself 
must, of course, be wanton, causeless, and disgraceful to the di- 
vine character. If the law was originally just, it was now just. 
Justice, therefore, required the execution of its penalty upon 
every transgressor. In pardoning the transgressor, God would 
declare, that the law was not just; in direct contradiction to the 
declaration, which he made of its justice, when he published it, 
as the rule, by which he intended to govern the world. If the 
Law was originally wise; it must now be wise to execute it. 
But in pardoning the sinner God must declare, that the execution 
of the Law was not consistent with wisdom. If the Law was 
originally good ; that is, formed by a benevolent mind, so as to 
promote benevolent purposes; it was now equally good. But 
in pardoning the sinner God must declare, that the execution of 
the law was inconsistent with the dictates of benevolence. The 
change, therefore, manifested in the divine character, and con- 
duct, by pardoning the sinner, where no change of circumstances 
existed to-justify it, would, on the one hand, be great and essen. 
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tial; no less than God’s denying himself; and, on the other, 
would be causeless, weak, and contemptible. Can sucha change 
be attributed, even in thought, ‘to the immutable and perfect Jz- 
HOVAH? . 

In the Law, God had manifested an infinite love to holiness, 
and an infinite hatred to sin; or, if the language should be pre- 
ferred, a supreme love to the one, and a supreme hatred to the 
other. But, to pardon the sinner, without any change in the 
state of things, would be to treat the sinner and the faithful sub- 
ject exactly in the same manner; or to treat the sinner in the 
same manner, as if he had faithfully obeyed. Declarations, 
made by conduct, are altogether the most solemn and efficacious 
of all declarations. In this conduct, therefore, God would in the 
most solemn manner declare, that he regarded holiness and sin 
alike; because he treated the sinner and the saint alike; and 
that neither of them was an object of his serious regard. The 
views of a lawgiver are always expressed in the whole of his Go- 
vernment, taken together; and from this cannot but be distinct- 
ly understood. If his Laws are unwise; he will be pronounced 
to be unwise. If his administration be unwise; he will be con- 
sidered as sustaining the same character. If eather of them be 
unjust ; he will be pronounced to be unjust. If they be incon- 
sistent; Inconsistency will necessarily be attributed to his cha- 
racter. How perfect a violation would this conduct be of the at- 
tributes of justice, wisdom, and immutability ? 

At the same time, all subjects of the Divine Government would 
be encouraged to disobedience by these proofs of a changeable, 
weak, and inconsistent character. Angels, we know, can diso- 
bey. ‘This is compiete’ proof, that all inferior creatures are ca- 
pable of the same disobedience. Angels have disobeyed; when, 
at least, they supposed the law to mean exactly what it threat- 
ens; and without the least hope, founded on any declaration of 
God, of any possible exemption from the penalty, actually de- 
nounced. Man also disobeyed in the same circumstances. Both 
also revolted, when, antecedently, they had been only, and per- 
fectly, holy. In these facts we have complete evidence, that no 
class of holy beings is secure from disobedience, even under a 
law, which gives not a single encouragement of escape to those 
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who disobey. Should such encouragement, then, be holden out 
by the actual forgiveness, much more by the universal forgive- 
ness, of the penitent, without an atonement, who might not be 
expected to rebel? Who, when temptation powerfully assailed, 
and the wish to sin was strongly excited, would not feel assured 
of his own future repentance, and his consequent safety from 
future punishment ? 

Of such beings, as men now are, it ought to be observed, that 
they themselves furnish ample proof of what might be rationally 
expected under such a dispensation. This will appear, if we 
consider, ‘es 

ist. That the atonement of Christ has completely opened the 
door, for the exemption of all penitents from the punishment, 
threatened by the law; and yet, that the number of those, who 
really repent, is ordinarily very small, compared with the num- 
ber of those, who transgress. 

Qdly. That not even one of these becomes a penitent, of his 
own accord; as the Scriptures abundantly assure us; but as- 
sumes this character, only in consequence of the immediate in- 
fluence of the Divine Spirit upon his heart. 

3dly. That, of this number, few, very few, are ever awakened, 
or convinced, by the encouragements and promises of the Gos- 
pel; but almost all by the denunciations of the law. The bless- 
ings of immortality, the glories of heaven, are usually, to say the 
least, preached, with little efficacy, to an assembly of sinners. 
I have been surprised to see how dull, inattentive, and sleepy, 
such an assembly has been, amidst the strongest representations 
of these Divine subjects, combining the most vivid 1 images with 
a vigorous style, and an impressive elocution. 

4thly. That those persons, who disbelieve a future punishment, 
are distinguished by a licentiousness of character, even beyond 
other licentious men. Repentance, and religion, are certainly 
never seen by the common eye among infidels, or universalists ; 
and no revival of religion, no considerable prevalence of reli- 
gion, has, so far as I know, been the consequence of preaching 
Unitarian doctrines. 

All these are direct proofs, that men, who now sin so exten- 
sively, and perseveringly, would, if the denunciations of the Law 
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were proved to be false, by the extension of forgiveness to sin- 
ners without an atonement, sin with a harder heart, with a bolder 
hand, and throughout a more uniformly guilty life. 

Restraint is a necessary part of every law, and every govern- 
ment: Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further, being invariably 
the language of both. All restraint is a hindrance of inclination ; 
a prohibition of the indulgence of desire. In itself, it is always 
regarded as an evil; and is really such, whenever it does not pre- 
vent some other evil or accomplish some good. Adam, in a state 
of innocence, in the end considered the prohibition of the forbid- 
den tree as an evil. We, with sinful propensities only, should 
undoubtedly regard, and naturally do in fact regard, every re- 
straint in the same manner. If, then, God were not to execute 
the sentence of the law upon us for our transgressions, but were 
to forgive the sinner without an atonement, we should undoubt- 
edly sin, not only invariably, but with a boldness, constancy, and © 
extent, not often seen, even in this guilty world. 

If any person should think this conclusion harsh, and severe ; 
let him remember how soon after the apostasy mankind, in the 
possession of long life, and abundant enjoyments, forgot the loss 
of their immortality ; and corrupted themselves, to such a degree, 
that the infinitely benevolent Author of their being thought it ne- 
cessary to sweep away the whole human race, except one family, 
with the besom of Destruction. Let him remember how little re- 
formation followed the overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah ; or 
the terrible plagues of Egypt. Let him remember, that the Js- 
raelites worshipped a calf, at the foot of Mount Sinai ; and sunk 
into all the abominations of the Canaanites, as soonas the genera- 
tion, which destroyed them, had gone to the grave. Let him re- 
member, that, amid all the judgments, and mercies, which they 
received, they apostatized from God, at the end of every little pe- 
riod, and were finally given up, as hopeless, to captivity and ruin. 
Let him remember, that their descendants crucified Christ; 
and that, after the sufferings of eighteen hundred years, and those 
extreme, they are still unbelieving, impenitent, and harder than 
the nether millstone. Let him remember, finally, how soon the 
Christian world itself degenerated into idolatry, impurity, perse- 
ention, forgetfulness of God, a general corruption of Christianity, 
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and a general dissolution of morals. With these things in his 
view, it will be impossible for him to think the conclusion, which 
[have drawn, either unwarrantable, or unkind. 

But it may be said, that although all these evils might indeed 
take place, if God should pardon sinners without repentance ; still 
the forgiveness of penitents involves no such consequence. To 
this allegation, which I believe to be made by almost every hu- 
man heart, I answer, 

Ist. The threatening of the law against transgression is abso- 
lute. The soul that sinneth shall die. in this threatening there is 
no mention, and plainly no admission, of repentance, as the 
foundation of escape to the transgressor. If an exception was 
intended to be made in favour of the penitent; why was it not 
expressed, or at least hinted, by the law? There is not, that IJ 
know, a single intimation, of this nature, in any of the expres- 
sions, which it contains. Should it be said, that, although this ex- 
ception is not made in the words of the law tiself, yet it is suffi- 
ciently declared in the Comments on the law, given us by Moses 
and the succeeding prophets; I answer, that, wherever these Com- 
mentators speak of repentance, as connected with our escape from 
the curse of the law, they speak of it, either as connected with the 
atonement of Christ, or not. If they mention it as connected 
with this atonement ; then the Objector will be obliged to admit, 
that the atonement itself is the foundation of the Penitent’s escape. 
If they do not speak of it as connected with the atonement, then 
it follows, that the penitent is pardoned, under the law, or legal dis- 
pensation. . An act of pardon is an act of grace; and no act is 
more eminently gracious, or free. ‘To this grace the Gospel can 
add, and does in fact add, nothing material. Grace, therefore, 
came, according to this supposition, originally by Moses, and not 
by Curist, and the Gospel is not the good news, or the glad ti- 
el of the grace of God; as itis often styled by the writers of 

; because the tidings slick it professes to bring, were long be- 
a published by the law. 

Further, it will not be in this case true, that heaven and earth 
shall sooner pass away, than one jot, or one tittle, of the law shall 
pass, until all be fulfilled. Not only one jot, or one tittle, but the 
whole penal sentence, of the law is, according to this scheme, left, 
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and will for ever be left, unfulfilled; without any other reason to 
forbid its fulfilment, beside what existed, and was known to ex- 
ist, at the time, when it was published to the world. 

Qdly. The absolute threatening of the law was denounced by God 
om the exercise of his infinite perfections. When he denounced it, 
therefore, in this manner, that is, unconditionally, he acted wise- 
ly and justly. The denunciation he intended either to execute, 
or not. If he did not intend to execute it, he acted, so far as I 
am able to discern, insincerely ; because in publishing it he de- 
clared, that he would do what he intended not to do. If he in- 
tended to execute it, he will certainly execute it; because no 
reason exists, in the case supposed, to forbid the execution, which 
did not exist in his view, when he published the threatening. It 
will not be denied, that he foresaw every instance of repentance, 
which would afterwards be exhibited by mankind. As God is 
immutable ; it must, at the least, be conceded, that he cannot be 
supposed to change his determinations, in any case, especially a 
ease of such importance, where no reason whatever exists for 
the change, beside those, which existed when the determination 
was made. | 

3dly. The repentance of the sinner cannot be an atonement for 
his crime. Repentance consists in sorrow for sin; confession of 
it; an acknowledgment of the justice of God in punishing it ; 
resolutions of future obedience ; and actualreformation. These 
things undoubtedly constitute an important change in the cha- 
racter of the sinner; but they alter not the nature, or degree, of — 
the guilt which he has ajready incurred. For this he is condemn- 
ed; and for this, even according to his own penitential views, 
he has merited punishment. In what manner does his present 
penitence affect this guilt? Certainly in no such sense, as to 
lessen its degree, or desert of punishment. In what manner, 
then, can it prevent him from being punished? Plainly in none, 
except that, which will make amends for the evils, which he has 
committed ; the dishonour, which he has done to the law, and 
government, of God. But whatis therein his repentance, which 
can make these amends? In what manner willit discover, that 
the character of God, in threatening punishment to his sins, and 
declining, on account ef a repentance originally foreseen, to in- 
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flict that punishment, was the same character; or that God, when 
he threatened the punishment, and when he refused to execute 
it, regarded holiness and sin in one unchangeable manner? Will 
his sorrow for sin make it cease to be sin? Will the confession 
of his guilt make him cease to be guilty ? Will his acknowledg- 
ment of the justice of the punishment, which he has deserved, 
make it cease to be just? Will his resolutions of amendment, or 
his actual reformation, efface, or lessen, the guilt of his past life ? 
None of these things will, [ suppose, be pretended. How, then, 
can the repentance of a sinner become a proper ground for his 
forgiveness, and acceptance? If he is actually forgiven, on this 
ground, it cannot but be seen, and will with truth be said, that 
God in the formation, and the administration, of his law has act- 
ed inconsistently ; and that either the law was unjust and unrea- 
sonable, or that his failure to execute it was unwise and disho- 
nourable to himself. For this evil, which, for aught that ap- 
pears, may be great beyond any assignable limit, this scheme 
furnishes, so far as I can see, no remedy. 

_ But it may be further asked, Would it not be more honourable 
to God, or at least equally honourable, to forgive the penitent, with- 
out an Atonement? Whence 1s it, that suffering, or punishment, 
becomes necessary to the establishment of his glory in the Govern- 
ment of the Universe ? 

To these questions I answer, that it ill becomes a creature of 
yesterday to employ himself in contriving a government for the 
Universe; or a system of regulations, by which the Author of 
the Universe may direct his immense and eternal administration. 
Even to understand. that state of things, which really exists, is, 
in a few instances only, possible for us; and, inalmost all, utter- 
ly transcends the extent of our faculties. A little child would be 
very absurdly employed in contriving a system of government 
for a kingdom, or in forming decisions concerning the wisdom or 
folly, the justice or injustice, by which it was governed. The 
Universe is more disproportioned to the powers of a man, than a 
kingdom to those of a child; and the government of God as ab- 
solutely transcends the comprehension of an Angel, as that of a 
prince exceeds the understanding of a child. . An attempt to an- 
swer these questions, therefore, must be, and from the nature of 
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the case be seen to be, lame, imperfect, and.in many. respects 
unsatisfactory. Nothing more can be expected on this subject 
by a sober man, than a removal, or diminution, of some of the 
most obvious doubts ; and even this, perhaps, may be attempted 
in vain. Let it be remembered, however, that the difficulties, 
attendant upon our inquiries in the present case, arise, not from 
any perceptible absurdity of what we know, but from the mere 
inexplicableness of what we'do not know; from the nature of the 
subject, in itself free from all absurdity but incomprehensible by 
such minds as ours. 

With these things premised, I will suggest, as a direct, but 
partial, answer to these inquiries, the following observations. 

Ist. We are prejudiced judges of this subject. Our own case, 
and that a case immensely interesting to us, is concerned. Where 
we have interests depending, of very moderate importance, our 
judgments usually are partial. Here they must of course be ex- 
tremely partial. 

Qdly. No government of the Universe can become the character 
of the Creator, except a moral government. A government of 
force would be obviously destitute of any moral excellence, or 
any inteilectual glory. The ruler, so far as he was obeyed, 
would be obeyed only from fear, and never from confidence, or 
love. This is the obedience of a slave ; as the government would 
be that of a tyrant. It is unnecessary to multiply words, to 
prove, that in this case the ruler could never be reverenced, nor 
loved, by his subjects ; or that his subjects could never be vir- 
‘uous and amiable in themselves, or loved and approved by him. 

3dly. The Law of God is, and must of necessity be, a rule of ac- 
tion for an immense mulirtude of beings, that is, for the whole in- 
telligent Universe, throughout eternity. The wise and perfect re- 
gulation of this vast kingdom cannot but require a course of ad- 
ministration, in many respects different from that, by which a 
little part of this kingdom might, perhaps, be effectually govern- 
ed. Regulations, also, which are to extend their influence 
through eternity, must of course differ from those, whose influ- 
ence is confined to a little period of time. Particularly, 

Athly. The Motives to obedience must be great, uniform, always 
present, and always operative. We well know by familiar expe- 
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rience, that a little State can be kept in order by what is com- 
monly called a very gentle administration: that is, the govern- 
ment may consist of mild laws, holding out motives to obedience 
of moderate efficacy, and an administration of those laws, pre- 
senting by its gentleness similar motives. Whereas a great em- 
pire, containing vast multitudes of people, can be successfully 
‘controlled, only by what is called a more vigorous or energetic 
government ; inducing obedience by more powerful motives, ad- 
dressed unceasingly to every subject, both in the laws and in the 
administration. The degree, to which these motives need to be 
extended in the government of the universe, can be comprehend- 
ed only by an unlimited understanding. 

5thly. All motives to obedience are comprised in natural good 
and natural evil ; that is, in enjoyment and suffering. As a mo- 
ral government influences only by motives, and only in this way 
preserves the peace, and ensures the happiness, of those who 
obey ; it is plain, that these motives, found in enjoyment and suf- 
fering, must in such a kingdom, as this, possess, if its peace and 
happiness are to be secured, very great power ; power, sufficient 
to accomplish the end. How great the suffering, or the enjoy- 
ment, proposed by the law, and produced by the administration, 
. aS motives to obedience and pepsi i must be, God only 
ean determine. 

6thly. 4 great part of all the motives to obedience, in such a 
Government, is presented by the Uniformity, and exactness, of the 
administration. No State, inthe present world, is ever well go- 
verned; is ever orderly, peaceful, and happy ; under an adminis- 
tration inconsistent with itself; an administration at one time ri- 
gid, at another lax; at one time severe, at another indulgent. 
This is proverbially acknowledged. Such a government of the 
Universe would, not improbably within a little time, throw its af- 
fairs into confusion, and involve its inhabitants in very extensive 
evil, if not in absolute ruin. If the law of God, then, were not 
to be executed, unless occasionally; if its penalties were not in- 
flicted on penitents; this inconsistency would be seen in all its 
extent, and be productive of all its evil consequences. But this 
could not be honourable to God; nor, as it would seem, useful 
to his Intelligent kingdom. 
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7thly. The law of Godis formed in such a manner, as to ensure, 
of obeyed, the supreme glory of his character, and the highest hap- 
piness of his subjects. Nothing can be so honourable to God, as 
to sit at the head ofan immense and an eternal kingdom, composed 
of subjects, who love him with all the heart, and each other as 
themselves ; a kingdom, therefore, of perfect order, harmony, and 
rectitude. But these immense blessings are secured, as well as 
generated, by this law. A law of such importance can neither 
be given up, nor changed in any manner, consistently with the 
honour of God. 

8thly. The advent of Christ is every where exhibited, as fraught 
with peculiar blessings to mankind. It was published by the 
Angel to the Bethlehem shepherds, as an event, the news of which 
' were good tidings of great joy. It was sung by his heavenly 
companions, as the foundation, and source, of glory to God in the 
highest, peace on earth, and good-will towards men. But if Christ 
did not make an atonement for sin, it will be difficult; I pre- 
sume it will be impossible ; to point out, or to conceive, in what 
respect his advent was of such importance, either to the glory of 
God, or to the good of mankind. On this ground, he certainly 
was not the means of pardon ta men; because they are pardoned 
without his interference. He was not the means, even of publish- 
ing this pardon; for it had been published long before, and am- 
ply ; by the Prophets of the Old Testament. 4 broken heart, and 
a contrite spirit, says David, thou wilt not despise. Let the wick- 
ed forsake his way, says Isaiah, and the unrighteous man his 
thoughts ; and let him turn to the Lord, for he will have mercy on 
him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. 

If Christ made an Atonement for the sins of mankind; all the 
magnificent expressions concerning his mission, and character, 
the declarations, that he is the only Saviour of mankind; and 
that there is Salvation in no other; are easily understood ; if not, 
Iam unable to see how they can be explained. Particularly, I 
am unable to discern how God is so solemnly said to be pecu- 
larly glorified by the mission of Christ: for, according to this 
scheme, he was sent for no purpose, which had not been accom- 
plished before ; and which might not, for aught that appears, have 
been accomplished afterwards, without his appearance in the 
world. 
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ITS EXTENT, 


Romans lil. 24—26. 


Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that is 
wn Christ Jesus. Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 

remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God. 
To declare, I say, at this time his righteousness ; that he might 
be just, and the Justifier of him, which believeth in Jesus. 


Iw the last sermon, I proposed to discourse on the Atonement of 
Christ, under the following heads ; 
1. The Nature, 

Il. The Necessity, and, ie 

Ill. The Existence, of an Atonement for sin: 

IV. The Manner, in which it was performed: and, 

V. dis Extent. 

The two first of these I considered sufficiently in that discourse. 
The three last I propose to examine at the present time; and 
shall proceed, without any preliminary remarks te show, 
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Ill. The Existence of an Atonement for sin. 

It is hardly necessary to observe here, that, as all our know- 
ledge of this subject is revealed, all proofs of the fact in ques- 
tion must be derived from Revelation. The proofs, which I 
shall allege, I shall arrange under the following heads : | 

Ist. Those passages of Scripture, which speak of Christ as a 
Propitiation for sin. 

These are the Text, 1 John ul. 2,and 1 John iv. 10. Of these, 
the Text first claims our consideration. In the text it is declar- 
ed, that God has set forth Christ to be a propitiation. The word, 
here rendered propitiation, is sAagngiv. ‘This word is used only 
twice in the Greek Testament; viz. in the text, and Hebrews 
ix. 5. Its proper meaning is the propitiatory, or mercy-seat ; as 
it is rendered in the latter passage. The mercy-seat, in the ta- 
bernacle and temple, was the place, where God manifested him- 
self, peculiarly, by the Shechinah, or visible symbol of his pre- 
sence; heard the prayers, and accepted the offerings, of his peo- 
ple; and dispensed to them his mercy, in answer to their suppli- 
cations. ‘The mercy-seat, we are taught in the text, was a type, 
of which Christ, the true sAacngiov, was the antitype. In him God 
hears our prayers, and dispenses his own mercy to us. The 
mercy-seat, the place where God exhibited himself as thus pro- 
pitious to mankind, was itself a mere shadow, or symbol, denot- 
ing Christ; the means, by which he is rendered propitious. 
Although the word differs, therefore, from that, used in the other 
passages mentioned, the meaning is the same. It is accordingly 
rendered in the same manner by the translators. 

A propitiation ‘for sin is the means, by which God is rendered 
merciful to sinners. Christ is here declared to be this propitia- 
tion. But the only possible sense, in which Christ can have be- 
come the means of rendering God merciful to sinners, is by mak- 
ing an atonement for them. This Atonement I have explained 
to consist in making sufficient amends for the faults, which they 
have committed, and placing the law, and government, of God in | 
such a situation, that when sinners are pardoned both shall be 
equally honourable, and efficacious, as before. The motives to 
obedience, also, must in no degree be lessened. Further the 
eharacter of God, when pardoning sinners, must appear perfectly 
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consistent with itself and exactly expressed by the law. Final- 
ly, God must be seen to be no less opposed to sin, and no less 
delighted with holiness, than when the law was formed. 

This doctrine is completely established by the text. God is 
here said to have set forth Christ to declare his righteousness, or, 
as itis betterrendered by Macknight, for a proof of his own right- 
eousness in passing by the sins, which were before committed, 
through the forbearance of God; for a proof, also, of his righteous- 
ness, at the present time, in order that he may be just, when justi- 
fying him, who believeth in Jesus.’ In this passage, the end, for 
which Christ was set forth to be a propitiation, is asserted to be, 
that Christ might declare, or be a proof of, the righteousness of God, 
in passing by, or remitting, sins which were past ; and of his right- 
eousness, also, at the present time, when justifying believers. In 
these assertions we are taught in the most unambiguous manner, 
that, unless Christ had been set forth as a propitiation, the right- 
eousness of God, in remitting past and present sins, would not 
have been manifested. It it also declared in the same decisive 
manner, that, if Christ had not been set forth as a propitiation, 
God would not have been just, when justifying believers. Christ, 
therefore, in the character of a propitiation, and only in this cha- 
racter, has made the pardoning, or justification, of sinners con- 
sistent with the justice of God. To pardon sinners, therefore, 
without a propitiation, would have been inconsistent with divine 
justice, and of course impossible. 

The same doctrine is further confirmed by St. John, who in his 
first Epistle ii. 2, and iv. 10, declares, that Christ is a propitia- 
tion for our sins. The word, used in both these passages, Is 
thacyg ; the proper English of which is @ propitiation, a propitia- 
tory sacrifice, or sin-offering. This word is often used by the 
LiXX.; and appropriately signifies, in their use of ‘it, a sacrifice 
of atonement. © Thus * Kewe Xacuou is a Ram for a sin-offering, and 
| weeps ‘iAocuov, is to offer a sin-offering. ‘The same significa- 
tion it has, and can only have, as used by St. John. 

Qdly. Those passages of Scripture, which speak of Christ as @ 

Ransom for mankind. These are Matihew xx. 28; The cor- 
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‘responding passage in Mark x. 45; and 1st of Timothy ii. 6. 
The passage in Matthew is, Even as the Son of man came not to 
be ministered unto, but to minister, and to give his life a ransom 
for many. That in Markis a repetition of this. That in Timo- 
thy, is, Who gave himself a ransom for all, to be testified in due tume. 
The word, translated ransom in the two first of these passages, is 
Aurgov; which signifies the price, paid for the deliverance of a cap- 
tive from the slavery, or death, to which, among the ancients, a cap- 
tive was, or might be, regularly condemned. The word, in Timo- 
thy, is avriurpov; which, according to Estius, denoted the ransom, 
paid for the life of a captive, by giving up the life of another person. 
The Aurgv might be a sum of money. But the signification in all 
these passages is unquestionably the same in substance ; be- 
cause exactly the same thing is referred to in them all. This, 
’ in the passage from Timothy, is declared to be giving up lis own 
life for the life of sinners ; or, in other words, dying, that sinners 
might live. 1 know not how the fact, that Christ made an atone- 
ment, could have been declared in more explicit, or more forci- 
ble, language. 2 
Of the same nature are all those passages, which declare, that 
we are REDEEMED by Christ. The Greek word, which signifies 
to redeem, is Avrgow; as that which signifies redemption is aso- 
Avrewoig: both derivatives from Aurgov, ransom. Every one, who 
has read his Bible, knows, that Christ is there appropriately styl- 
ed our Redeemer ; and that we are often said to be redeemed, and 
to have redemption, by him. For example, Ephesians i. 7, dn 
whom we have redemption through his blood. Rev. v. 9, Thou — 
hast redeemed us to God by thy blood. Gal. ili. 13, Christ redeem- 
ed us from the curse of the law, being made a curse for us. In all 
these, and various other, passages of the New Testament, it is 
declared, that Christ redeemed us: that is, he broughi us out from 
the bondage and condemnation of sin by his blood, and by being 
made a curse for us, in that he died upon the accursed tree. It will 
be unnecessary to multiply words, to show that exactly the same 
thing is here taught, as in those passages, where Christ is declar- 
ed to have given  Winbeaprad a ransom. 
3dly. Those passages, in which Christ ts spoken of as a Substi- 
tute for mankind, 
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These are very numerous, and of many forms. , A few of them, . 
only, can be recited at the present time. Surely, says Isaiah, he 
has borne our griefs, and carried our sorrows. But he was wound- 
ed for our transgressions, he was bruised for our iniquities ; the 
chastisement of our peace was upon him; and with his stripes we are 
healed. The Lord has laid on him the iniquity of us.all ; for the 
transgression of my People was he stricken. By his nin ak 
shall my righteous Servant justify many; When thou shalt make his 
soul anoffering for sin vy For he. shall bear ther wniquities. And 
he bare the:sin of many*. ‘These passages can need no explana- 
tion. Language cannot more clearly, or more strongly, assert, 
that Christ was a substitute for sinners; that he bore their sins, 
and suffered for their iniquities; or,in other words, that he be- 
came an Atonement for them. 

» Damel, in his 9th chapter, recites, from the mouth of Gabriel, 
thie following words: Seventy weeks are determined upon thy peo- 
ple ;—-to finish the transgression, and to make an end of sins, and 
fo make reconciliation, for imiquity, and io bring im everlasting 
righteousness,—and to anoint the most Holy. In the following 
verse, he further informs us, that, at the end of the seventy weeks, 
the Mussian, should be cut off) but not for himself. Accord- 

ingly, at the end of seventy weeks, or four hundred and ninety 
years, from theigoing forth of the commandment to rebuild Jeru- 
salem, published. by.4rtaxerxes Longimanus, the Messiau Was 
cut off, but, not for himself; that is, within four years, after he 
had been anointed by the. Holy: Ghost, according to the same 
prediction. The effect of his being cut off was to make an end 
o sin, and toymake reconciliation pe iniquity. . 

1 Cor. xv.\3,, Christdied for our sins, according to the Serip- 
Bc » Here. it is not only asserted, that Christ died for our sins ; 
but this. fact is said to have taken place, according to the general 
tenour of the Scriptures. The same doctrine is taught by Christ 
hunself, first to Cleophas and his companion, and next to the eleven : ; 
Luke xxivy.25, 26, 45,46. ‘Then he said unto them, O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe. all that the prophets have spoken. ! Ought not 
Christ to have suffered these. things, and to have entered into his 
glory? . Then opened he, their understanding that they might an- 
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derstand the Scriptures ; and said unto them, Thus rt is written ; 
and thus it behoved Christ to suffer, and to rise from the dead, 
the third day. In both these passages our Saviour asserts his 
death to have been due, or necessary ; because it had been be- 
fore declared by the prophets, and in the Scriptures ; reproves 
the two disciples for not thus understanding, and believing, the 
prophets; and teaches them, that this is the substance of all, 
which the prophets had spoken; and the eleven, that to under- 
stand this great fact, ina proper manner, is to understand the 
Seriptur es themselves at large. 

Gal. i. 4, Who gave himself for our sins, that he might deliver 
us from this evil world. Hebrews i..3, When he had by himself 
purged our sins. 1 Peter 11. 24, Who his own self bare our sins 
in his own body on the tree ; that we, being dead to sins, should live 
unto righteousness: by whose stripes ye were healed. 1 John 
ni. 5, He was manifested, to take away our sins. Rev. i. 5, Unto 
him, that loved us, and washed us from our sins in his own blood, 
and hath made us kings and priests unto God. 

In every one of these passages, as well as many others, it is 
evident beyond all debate, that Christ stood in the place of man- 
kind; bore their sins; and healed them by the stripes, which he 
suffered: that our iniquities were laid on him; that he washed 
our sins away; became a curse for us; was wounded for our 
transgressions ; made reconciliation for iniquity; and was cut 
off, not for himself, but for mankind. The same doctrine is 
taught with equal precision in many other forms of expression; 
but, I presume, it is unnecessary to add any thing further on this 
part of the subject. 

—Athly. Largue the same doctrine from those passages, in whick 
we are said to be forgiven, or saved, for his sake, or in his name. 

Acts iv. 12, Neither is there salvation in any other ; for there 
zs none other name under Heaven, given among men, whereby we 

must be saved. Acts xili. 38, Be it known unto you, therefore, 
men and brethren, that through this man 1s preached unto you the 
forgiveness of sins. 1 John ii, 12, I write unto you, little chil- 
dren, because your sins are forgiven you for his name's sake. 1 
Cor. vi. 11, But ye are washed, but ye are sanctified, but ye are 
justified, in the name of the Lord Jesus. Eph. iv. 32, Even as 
God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven you. 
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Now it is plain, that we cannot be forgiven, washed, justified, © 
or saved, for the sake of Christ, unless Christ was, in some sense, 
or other, a substitute for us; stood in our place; did something, 
which we had failed to do; made amends for faulis, which we had 
committed ; or in other words made that atonement for sin, which 
God was pleased to accept. Of the very same import are those 
passages of the Old Testament, in which sin is said to be for- 
given, and blessings to be bestowed, upon mankind by God, for 
his name’s sake, or for his own sake. In Exod. xxiii. 21, God, 
speaking of his own Angel, says, beware of him, and obey his 
voice; and provoke him not; for he will not pardon your trans- 
gressions: for my name is in him. The Jews, of ancient times, 
considered the Name of God, mentioned in a great number of 
passages in the Old Testament, as being no other, than one ap- 
pellation of the Mess1an; and construed those passages, in 
which the forgiveness of sin was promised for the sake of the 
‘Name of God, in some, and probably in all instances, as intend- 
ing, and really, though figuratively, expressing, forgiveness for 
the sake of the Messiah. Thus, when in Isaiah xlvui. 9, God says, 
for my names sake will I defer mine anger; and in the 11th 
verse, For mine own sake will [doit ; when the Psalmist says, 
Ps. xxv. 11, For thy Name's sake Wahtih mine iniquity ; and Ps. 
cix. 21, Do thou for me, O God, the Lord, for thy Name’s sake ; 
and Ps. exliii. 11, Quicken me for thy Name's sake; and when 
the Church says, Ps, Ixxix. 9, Help us, O God of our salvation, 
for the glory of thy Name; and deliver us, and purge away our 
sins for thy Name’s sake: the phraseology is exactly equivalent 
to what it would be, if for the sake of Christ had been substitut- 
ed in each of these cases. This, however, is not mentioned as 
being necessary to the proof of the doctrine in hand; but as evi- 
dence, that the same views of it are given us in both Testaments. 
~ On the’same ground we are required to offer up our prayers to 
God in the Name of Christ. In John xvi. 23, our Saviour says, Ve- 
rily, verily, I say unto you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you. Hitherto have ye asked nothing in 
my name: ask, and ye shall receive ; that your joy may be full ; 
and again, At that day ye shall ask in my name: and in John xiv. 
{£3,14, And whatsoever ye shall askin my name, that will Ido, thas 
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the Father may be glorified in the Son. If ye shall ask any thing 
wn my name, I will do it. See, also, John xv. 16. St. Paul also, 
(Colossians ili. 17,) And whatsoever ye do in word, or deed, do all 
ain the name of the Lord Jesus; giving thanks to God and the Fa- 
ther by him. ‘The direction, given to us to offer up our prayers » 
and thanksgivings in the name of Christ, and the promise, that 
in this case, and in this only, we shall be heard, teaches us in 
the strongest manner, that our prayers are acceptable to God for 
his sake, rae not our own; and that in offering them we are to 
rely, wholly, for ieee and for blessings of every kind, on 
what he has done, and not on what we have ourselves done. Of 
course, the audience and acceptance which are granted, and the 
blessings which are given, to us, are granted, and given, for the 
sake of Christ, and not for our own sakes. But no reason can 
be alleged, why blessings should be given to us for the sake of 
Christ, unless he has interfered in some manner, or other, in our 
behalf, and done something for us, which has made it pleasing, 
and proper, in the sight of Ged, to give us blessings on this ac- 
count, which, otherwise, he would not have thought it proper to. 
give. If God will not give us blessings on our own account, it 
is undoubtedly, because we have done something, which renders 
it improper for him thus to give them. Otherwise, the same be- 
nevolence, which feeds the sparrow, and the raven, would. cer- 
tainly be ready to bless ws. We, therefore, by our sins have 
forfeited our title to all blessings, and even to the privilege of 
asking for them. If God will give us blessings on account of 
Christ, it is certain, that Christ has done something for us, which 
has removed this impropriety, and which God accepts on our be- 
half, notwithstanding the forfeiture... In other words, he has 
made it consistent with the honour of the divine character and 
government, that the benevolence, which we had. forfeited, should 
he renewedly exercised towards us. toy 
' bSthly. Jargue the same doctrine from the gait: sddile the 
law of Moses. aoe RS tal 
St. Paul tells us, that the ancient tabernacle was a ricurE for 
the time present. In the service, performed in it, victims were 
continually offered, under the name of sin-offerings ; and by them 
an atonement was made for the sins, and for the souls, of the 
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people. On this subject, the passages, which declare the doc- 
trine, here specified, are found almost every where in Exodus, 
Leviticus, and Numbers ; and cannot need to be repeated, at this 
time. But we know, from the same Apostle, that it 1s not possi- 
ble for the bloed of bulls, and of goats, to take away sin. Yet this 
blood is said, in thirty or forty passages, to be the means of mak- 
ing an atonement for those who offered it. In what manner was 
this true? St. Paul himself has taught us that it was true, in the 
typical, or figurative, sense only. All these sacrifices, as he has 
taught us expressly in the 9th and 10th chapters of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, were only types of the sacrifice of Christ; and the 
atonement, professedly made by them, was only a type of the 
real atonement, made by him. Particularly, the ceremonial of 
the sacrifice, on the great day of expiation, when the high priest 


made an atonement for himself, his family, the priests, and the 


whole congregation of Israel, was a remarkable and most lively 
type of the death and resurrection of Christ.- On this day, the 
10th day of the 7th month, annually, two goats were selected for 
an offering to God. One of these was killed; and his blood 
sprinkled upon the mercy-seat, and before the niche getat and 
upon the horns of the altar. This was called making an atone- 
ment for the holy place, and reconciling the holy place, the ta- 
bernacle, and the altar, unto God; as having been polluted, dur- 
ing the preceding year, by the imperfect and impure services of 
sinful beings. On the head of the living goat the high priest laid 
both his hands, and confessed over him all the iniquities of the chil- 
dren of Israel ; and sent him away by a fit man into the wilderness. 
Of this goat it was said, that he should bear upon him all their mi- 
quities unto a land not inhabited. This religious service cannot, 
I think, need any explanation. 

I shall now proceed to consider, 

IV. The Manner in which the atonement was performed. 

On this subject, I observe, 

Ist. That, in my own view, all the alee of Christ were wW- 
cluded in the atonement, which he made for sin. 

Christ was perfectly holy. No part of his sufferings, therefore, 
can have been inflicted, or undergone, for hisown sake. He was 
always beloved of God ; and whatever he thought, spoke, or did, 
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was ever well-pleasing in his sight. When, therefore, we are told, 
that 2 pleased Jehovah to bruise him, it was not as a punishment ; 
for he never merited punishment; not a wanton, causeless inflic- 
tion; for God cannot be the author of such an infliction. It was 
only as a substitute for mankind, that he was afflicted in any case, 
or inany degree ; or because he had lard on him the wmquities of us 
all. J understand ali such general expressions as these, Ought not 
Christ to have suffered; it behoved Christ to suffer; Christ must 
needs have suffered ; Christ suffered for us; Who being rich, be- 
came poor, that ye through him might become rich ; as directly 
indicating, that all his sufferings were parts of his atonement. 

Qdly. The death of Christ, peter with its preceding and attend- 
ant agonies, especially constituted his atonement. 

This must, I think, have been already made evident from many 
passages, quoted, under the third head of discourse, as proofs of 
the Existence of an atonement for sin. 1 shall, however, add to 
these, several others, which must, it would seem, place the ip 
now In question, beyond a doubt. 

In the text it is said, that Christ is set forth as a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood. But if the blood of Christ was not the 
means of his becoming a propitiation, it is difficult to conceive in 
what sense his blood can be the object of our faith, any more than 
the blood of Jeremiah, Peter, Paul, or any other Martyr to the truth 
of God. Bui if we walk in the light, says St. John—the blood of his 
Son Jesus Christ cleanseth us from all sin. Ephesians i. 7, In 
whom we have redemption through his blood’; the forgiveness of 
sins ; according to the riches of his grace. Ephesians ii. 13, But 
now in Christ Jesus ye, who sometimes were afar off, are made 
nigh by the blood of Christ. 1 Peter i. 18,19, Ye were not re- 
deemed with corruptible things,—but with the precious blood of 
Christ, as of a lamb without blemish, and without spot. Rev. i. 5 
Who washed us from our sins in his blood. Rev. v. 9, Thou Kose 
redeemed us to God by thy blood. Rom. v. 9, Being justified by his 
blood. In these passages it is directly asserted, that mankind are 
washed, cleansed, justified, forgiven, redeemed, and made nigh unto 
God, by the blood of Christ. He, who admits the Existence of an 
Atonement, cannot, with these declarations in view, hesitate to 
admit also, that it was accomplished by his blood, that is. by his 
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death and its connected sufferings. The views of Christ himself 
concerning this subject cannot easily be mistaken, if we remem- 
ber, that he said, that he came to give his life a ransom for many ; 
that the good shepherd giveth his life for the sheep: Lam the living 
bread, which came down from heaven, if any man eat of this bread, 
he shall live for ever. And the bread, that Iwill give, is my flesh ; 
which Iwill give for the life of the world. John vi. 51. 
: adly. The peculiar agonies, which preceded, and attended, the 
death of Christ, and in which the atonement, made by him for sing 
peculiarly consisted, were chiefly distresses of mind, and not of body. 
This | think evident from many considerations. 

1st. There is no reason, so far as I can see, to suppose that the 
bodily sufferings of Christ were more severe, or even so severe, as 
those which have been experienced by many others. 

. The death of the cross, was undoubtedly a very distressing 
death. But it was probably less distressing, than that, expe- 
rienced by many of the Martyrs. Some of these were roasted 
by a slow fire. Some were dislocated on the rack, and suffered 
to expire under long continued tortures. Some had their flesh 
taken off, piece by piece, in.a very gradual manner, with red hot 
pincers. Others expired under various other kinds of exquisite 
sufferings, devised by the utmost ingenuity of man, and protract- 
ed with the utmost cruelty. .Multitudes of these Martyrs, how- 
ever, have sustained all their distresses without a complaint, and 
expired without a groan. | 

Multitudes also, both of Martyrs and others, have died on the 
eross itself; and, for aught that appears, with bodily anguish, not 
inferior to that, which Christ endured. Yet of these, it would 
seem, numbers have died in the same peaceful manner. Even 
the thieves, who were crucified together with our Saviour, seem 
to have died without any complaint. fo | 
Yet Christ uttered a very bitter complaint on the cross; and 

complained, also, in a similar manner, in the garden of Gethse- 
mane. Whence arose these compiaints? Not from his want of 
resignation to the will of God; for no other person was ever so 
resigned: not from the want of fortitude; for no other person 
ever possessed it in an equal degree. The very complaints; 
which he utters. do not appear to have any respect to his hodily 
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sufferings, but to have originated entirely from-a different cause ; 
and that cause purely mental; as I shall have occasion further 
onward to explain. é 

Qdly. Christ is said said to have éciain his Soul an oferng 
for sin. 

Isaiah liii. 19, When thou shalt make his soul an offering for sin. 
In the margin, ‘* When his soul shall make an offering for sin.” 
In Lowth, * If his soul shall make a propitiatory sacrifice.” But 
if his soul was indeed the sin-offering, then the sufferings, which 
he underwent as an atonement for sin, were peculiarly the suf- 
ferings of his soul; or mental sufferings. Accordingly, they are — 
ealled the travail of his soul*. 

3dly. The complaints of Christ in the 294, 40th, 69th, and 88th 
Psalms, appear to indicate, that his sufferings were chiefly sufferings 
of mind. 

Such, at least, is the impression, made on my mind by read- 
ing these passages of Scripture ; an impression, resulting, not so - 
much from detached parts, as from the whole strain, of the com- 
position. To this mode of examining the subject I shall refer 
those, who hear me, for their own satisfaction. 

4thly. The agony, which Christ underwent in the Seen of Geth+ 
semane, exhibits the same truth. 

Christ, in this garden, had his sufferings in fall view. The 
prospect was so terrible, that it forced from him sweat, as it were 
great drops of blood falling to the ground. At the same time, he 
prayed earnestly thrice, that, of it were possible, this cup might 
pass from him. it cannot, I think, be imagined, even with de- 
cency, and certainly not in any consistency with the character 
of Christ, as manifested elsewhere, that the mere prospect of 
death, even of a most cruel and bitter death, was so overwhelm- 
ing to his mind, as to convulse his constitution in this manner, 
or to force from him such a prayer. Perhaps no person, under 
the mere apprehension of death, was ever agitated in an equal 
degree. Had it not pleased Jznovan to bruise him, there is no 
reason to believe, that he would have been anxiously solicitous 
concerning the utmost evils, which he could suffer from the hands 


* He shall see of the travail of his soul, and be satisfied. Ibid. 
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of men. He had directed even his disciples, notwithstanding 
their frailty, not to fear them, who could kill the body, and after 
that could donomore. It cannot be supposed, that his own con- 
duct was not exactly conformed to this precept. 

5thly. Christ himself appears te have decided this pownt, in the 
manner already specified. 

In his exclamation on the cross, he said, My God, My God, why 
hast thou forsaken me? As this was his only complaint, it must, 
I think, be believed to refer to his principal suffering. But the 
evil, here complained of, is being forsaken by God. In the lan- 
guage of the Psalmist, God hid his face from him ; that is, if ! 
mistake not, withdrew from him, wholly, those manifestations of su- 
preme complacency in hus character and conduct, which he had al- 
ways before made. As this was in itself a most distressing testi- 
mony of the divine anger against sin; so it is naturally imagin- 
ed, and, I think, when we are informed that it pleased Jenovan 
- to bruise him, directly declared, in the Scriptures, that this mani- 
festation was accompanied by. other disclosures of the anger of 
God against sin, and against him, as the Substitute for sinners. 

The views, and feelings, of one mind towards another can pro- 
duce the highest sense of suffering, of which we are capable. 
The esteem, and love, of Intelligent beings are, when united, the 
most exquisite of all enjoyment; and are naturally, and in all 
probability necessarily, coveted more than any other, except the 
approbation of our ownminds. Their mere indifference towards 
us, when they have opportunity of being so far acquainted with 
us, as to give room for being esteemed and loved by them, is, or- 
dinarily, the source of severe mortification. In proportion as 
they are more intelligent and worthy, their love and esteem are 
more important to us, and more coveted by us; and the refusal 
of it creates in us more intense distress. 

The complacency of God, whose mind is infinite, and whose 
disposition is perfect, is undoubtedly the first of all possible en- 
joyments. The loss of it, therefore, and the consequent suffer- 
ing of his hatred and contempt, are undoubtedly the greatest 
evils, which a.created mind can suffer; evils, which will in all 
probability constitute the primary anguish, experienced in the 
world of woe. Omniscience and omnipotence are certainly able 
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to communicate, during even a. short time, to a finite mind such 
views of the hatred and contempt of God towards sin and sinners, 
and of course towards a Substitute for sinners, as would, not, only 
fill its capacity of suffering, but probably put an end to its exis- 
tence. In this manner, I apprehend, the chief distresses. of 
Christ were. produced. In this manner, principally, was. that 
testimony of God against disobedience exhibited to the Redeem- 
er, and ultimately to the Universe, which so solemnly supported 
the sanctions of the divine law, and so illustriously honoured the 
divine government, as to prevent the pardon of sinners from be- 
ing regarded by Intelligent creatures, as the mere indulgence of 
a weak and changeable disposition in the infinite Ruler. . 

6thly. The acteve obedience of Christ was, in my ePaKehansitity 
essentially concerned in his Atonement. 

This position I shall illustrate under the following particulars. 

ist. If Christ had not obeyed the Law perfectly, he could not 
have atoned for the sins of mankind at all. 

It was as a lamb without blemish, and without. spot, that he, he: 
came a proper, acceptable offering ; and in this character only. 
Had he been stained with iniquity, his sufferings would have 
been, and would have been regarded as, the mere punishment of 
his own sins’; and not as.an expiation for the sins of others. 
Had he been of a neutral character, his sufferings would have 
been of no apparent value. On the contrary, they would have 
been considered as strange, inexplicable, and resembling those 
accidents, which being unconnected with any thing preceding or 
succeeding, are fitted only to excite a momentary attention, and 
wonder. The excellency of Christ gave all the real value, and ef- 
ficacy, to his sufferings. But can it be said, that that, which gave 
all the real value to his sufferings, constituted no part of the atone- 
ment, which he made by them? The atonement of Christ. cer- 
tainly did not consist in mere suffering; but in such sufferings 
of such a person. But Christ could not have been such a 
person without his active obedience; nor. could his sufferings 
have been of such a nature, if he had no been sucha person. | If 
he had not suifered, he could not have atoned for sin at all. If he 
bad not ebeyed, his sufferings would have been of no value. 
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Qdly. It was indispensable to the existence of the atonement of 
Christ, that he should magnify the Law and make it honourable. — 
© This I consider as having been done by his obedience in the 
first instance, and in the second by his sufferings. The former 
‘was as truly indispensable, as the latter ; and was indispensable to 
the existence of the latter. In the predictions of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the declarations of the N ew, similar stress is laid on 
‘both these great articles. As I have expressed my views of this 
‘subject in a late discourse; I will not repeat them here; but 
will only add, that the obedience of Christ as truly honoured the 
preceptive part of the law, as his sufferings, the penal. The 
doctrine, which has been taught by some wise and good men, 
that, if the Law is not discerned by itself to be holy, just, and 
good, the obedience of Christ cannot make it appear so; but 
only show, that it was a law, which he was so desirous to sup- 
port as to be willing to obey it; is, 1 am bound to say, contrary 
to my own conviction. The character of Christ, as excellent, is 
certainly capable of being seen, and realized, independently of 
the divine law. ‘Christ, as all those; with whom I am now con- 
tending, will acknowledge, is a Divine person. Surely we are 
not obliged to have recourse to the law of God, as the only means 
of proving the excellency ofhis character. Independently of this. 
we are able to prove, that the infinite Mind is possessed of infinite 
excellence ; and of course cannot but discern, that a law, which this 
“excellence is disposed to obey, as well as to promulgate, must be of 
the most glorious kind possible. The mere promulgation of the law 
consists i in declarations only. But who does not know, that actions 
carry with them an evidence, far more conv incing, and especial- 
ly far more impressive, than any declarations whatever? At the 
same time, the transcendent dignity of the Son of God lends the 
same lustre to his obedience, as to his sufferings ; and renders 
the former of the same influence in recommending the precepts of 
the ‘law, which the latter possess in vindicating its penalty. 
Besides, the same objection may be made against the proof, de- 
rived from the sufferings of Christ, that the penalty of the law is 
just. For it may with’ the same propriety be alleged, that if the 
penalty of the law does not appear just in itself, the sufferings of 
Christ can never make it appear so: since they prove no more; 
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than that Christ was so desirous to support the law, as to be wil- 
ling, for this end, to undergo such sufferings. Should it be said, 
that the sufferings of Christ involved self-denial ; and that thus 
they exhibited the sincerity of his regard for the law, because 
self-denial is the strongest proof of sincerity: I answer, that his. 
consent to become a subject, and all the parts of his obedience 
involved self-denial also; less, apparently at least, in degree ; 
but the same in kind. Should it be said, that the sufferings of 
Christ were a testimony of God’s displeasure against sin, and of 
the righteousness of the penalty denounced against it: 1 answer; 
So is his obedience equally a testimony of God’s complacency in 
the precepts of the Law, and the righteousness of requiring his in- 
telligent creatures to obey them. Should it be said that his suf: 
ferings were inflictions from the hand of God: I answer, that his: 
obedience was required by God, and: was therefore equally a 
testimony of his pleasure. Finally, should it be said, that 
Christ’s obedience was voluntary ; 1 answer, that his sufferings 
were equally voluntary : otherwise, they would never have ex- 
isted; or, if we suppose them to have existed, would have had 
no efficacy. | | | 

Upon the whole, the attempts made, to discriminate between 
these parts of Christ’s mediation, and to assign to each its exact 
proportion of influence in the economy of redemption, seem’to’ 
me to have been very partialiy successful. | 

V. I shall now, in a few words, consider the Extent of Christ’s 
Atonement. | 

On this subject I observe, . 

ist. Fhe Atonement of Christ was complete. ‘cain 

By this F mean, that it was such, as to vindicate the law, go- 
vernment, and character, of God. This we know, because 
Christ repeatedly declared, that his work was finished; because 
it was appointed, and accepted, of God; as we are assured by 
the many testimonies of his approbation, given to Christ; and 
because the Spirrr oF grace descended in a glorious manner, 
on the day of Pentecost, to carry the design of it into execution: 

Qdly. The degree of suffering, which Christ underwent in mak- 
ing this atonement, was far inferior to that, which will be — 
rienced by an individual sufferer beyond the grave 
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It-will not be supposed, as plainly it cannot, that Christ suf- 
fered in his divine nature. Nor will it be believed, that any 
created nature could, in that short space of time, suffer what 
would be ete to even a slight distress, extended Ninian ? 
eternity. «> a 

» 3dly. The Ancient of Christ was still of nein sib 

The atonement of Christ, gr eat as: his distresses were, did not 
derive its value principally from the degree, in which he expe- 
rienced them; but from the infinite greatness and excellency of 
his character. Although the Divine nature is necessarily unsuf- 
fering ; yet, in this case, it exactly coincided in its dictates with 
all the conduct of the created mind of Christ ; and lent to that 
conduct its own infinite weight and worth. 

Athly. The atonement of Christ was sufficient in its extent to 
open the door for the pardon of all human sinners. : 

This doctrine is so.often and so plainly declared in the Sincige 
tures, that I am surprised to find a doubt concerning it, entertain- 
ed by any man. Who gave himself, says St. Paul, a ransom for 
all, to be testifiedin due tome: and again, Whois the Saviour of all 
men, especially of them that believe. He is the propitiation for 
our sins; says St. John, and not for ours only, but also for the sins 
of the whole world. It is needless any farther to multiply pas- 
sages to this effect. | 

When this discourse was first written, disputes concerning the 
Extent of the Atonement had not openly appeared. in this coun- 
try ; and I did not suppose it to be necessary to canvass the ques- 
tion with any particularity. The length of the present discourse 
forbids me to dwell upon the subject now. Yet I will very brief- 
ly suggest two or three arguments for the consideration of my 
audience. 

dst. If the Atonement of Christ paeetitiodds in making such amends 
for the disobedience of man as should place the law, government, 
and character, of God in such a light, that he could forgive sin- 
ners, of the human race, without any inconsistency ; then these 
Amends, or this. Atonement, were all absolutely necessary, in 
order to render such forgiveness proper, or consistent with the 
law and character of God, ina single instance. The forgiveness 
of one sinner, without these Amends, would be just. as much a 
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contradiction to the declarations of the law, as the forgiveness of 
a million. If, then, the Amends, actually made, ‘were such, that 
God could consistently forgive one sinner ; he might’ with equal 
consistency, and propriety, forgive any number, unless prevent- 
ed by some other reason. The Atonement, in other words, 
which was necessary for a world was equally necessary, and in 
just the same manner, and degree, for an individual sinner.’ ~ 

Qdly. The Atonement was by the infinite dignity and excel- 
lence of the Redeemer rendered infinitely meritorious. But it 
cannot be denied, that an infinitely meritorious atonement is suf- 
ficient for all the apostate children of Adam. — . 

3dly. If the Atonement of Christ consisted in ouleails what 
those, for whose sins he atoned, deserved to suffer ; his media- 
tion did not lessen the evils of the Apostasy. All the difference, 
which it made in the state of things, was, that he suffered in the 
stead of those whom he came to redeem; and suffered the same 
miseries, which they were condemned to suffer. In other werds 
an innocent being suffered the very misery, which the guilty 
should have suffered. Of course there is in the divine Kingdom 
just as much misery, with the mediation of Christ, as there would 
have been without it; and nothing is gained. by this wonderful 
work, but the transfer of this misery from the guilty to the inno- 
cent. | 

Athly. If Christ has not made a sufficient Atonement for others 
beside the Elect; then his Salvation is not offered to them at all; 
and they are not guilty for not receiving it. But this is contra- 
ry to the whole tenour of the Gospel; which every where exhibits 
sinners as greatly guilty for rejecting Christ. Yet if Christ be 
not offered to them; they cannot be guilty of rejecting him. 

5thly. The Gospel, or glad tidings published by Christ, is said 
to be good tidings unto all people. But, if there be no Atone- 
ment made for the sins of all people; the Gospel, instead of be- 
ing good news to them, is not addressed to them at all. 

6thly. Ministers are required to preach Faith, as well as Re- 
pentance, to all sinners as their duty. Butif no Atonement has 
been made for their sins, they cannot believe: for to them Christ 
is in no sense a Saviour; and therefore, not even a possible ob- 
ject of their faith. | 
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Should it be asked, why then, are not all men pardoned? | 
answer ; because all mankind do not evangelically believe in this 
Atonement, and its Author. No man is pardoned merely be- 
cause of the Atonement made by Christ ; but because of his own 
acceptance, also, of that atonement, by faith. The way is open, 
and equally open, to all; although all may not be equally inclin- 
ed to walk in it. vag 

The proffers of pardon on the very same conditions are made, 
with equal sincerity and kindness, to every man. He, who does 
not accept them, therefore, ought to remember, that nothing 
stands in his way, but his own impenitence and unbelief. 
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OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


APPLICATION. 


Romans ill. 24—26. 


Being justified freely by his grace through the redemption that 1 
wn Christ Jesus. Whom God hath set forth to be a propitiation, 
through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, through the forbearance of God. 
To declare, I say, at this time his righteousness ; that he might 
be just, and the Justifier of him, which believeth in Jesus. 


Havine finished the observations, which I intended, concerning 
the atonement of Christ, as proofs of its existence, and explana- 
tions of its nature; I shall now proceed to consider some Objec- 
tions to this doctrine; and to suggest several practical Remarks, 
to which it naturally gives birth. 

Among the Objections, alleged, against this doctrine, I select 
the following, as particularly deserving attention. 

“Ast. It is objected, that a Vicarious Atonement for sin 1s not con- 

sistent with the dictates of reason. | 

“ The sin, it is observed, is ours; and cannot belong to. another. 
Whatever atonement is to be made ought, therefore, to be made 
by us: particularly such an atonement, as is here insisted ons 
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viz. such an one, as is to be made by suffering. The sufferings, 
which are necessary to expiate our guilt, are due from the sinner 
only ; and cannot be justly inflicted on any other person. i 

I cheerfully agree with the objector, that the sinner cannot 
claim such an interference on his behalf, as is made by t the atone- 
ment of Christ. Strict justice demands the punishment of the 
sinner only; and can, in no wise, require the punishment of 
another in his stead... But I still deny the consequence, which 
the objector derives from these premises. 

No person, who has observed the affairs of the present worid 
with attention, can hesitate to admit, that vicarious interference, 
toa great extent, producing in great numbers both good and evil 
consequences, is a prominent feature of the providential system, 
by which the affairs of this world are regulated. Children thus 
become rich, well educated, intelligent, religious, and everlast- 
ingly happy, by the agency of their parents: while other children 
owe, in a great measure, to the same agency the contrary evils of 
poverty, ignorance, vice, and final ruin. Friends by their inter- 
ference become the means of wealth, reputation, advancement, 
holiness, and everlasting life, to their friends ; and rescue them 
from poverty, bondage, disgrace, profligacy, and perdition. 
Enemies accomplish all the contrary evils for their enemies ; and 
by temptation, slander, fraud, and treachery, effectuate for those, 
whom they hate, every kind of destruction. A great part of the 
business of human life, both public and private, is in the strict 
sense vicarious : the benefits, or the injuries, rarely terminating 
in the personal good of the agent only, but almost of course ex- 
tending to others. The agency of Washington has beneficially 
affected every inhabitant of the United States. That of Moses 
extended blessings to the Israelitish nation through fifteen hun- 
dred years. That of St. Paul and his companions has spread 
holiness through the Christian world for seventeen centuries ; 
and added many millions to the general assembly of the first~. 
born. Nay, this very agency will hereafter become the means . 
of converting the whole human race to Christianity ; people hea- 
ven with a great multitude, which no man can number, of all na- 
tions, kindreds, and tongues ; and diffuse glory, honour. and im- 
mortal life, throughout never ending ages, 

Yor. H. 52 
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From these observations it is evident, that vicarious agency 
is so far from being an unreasonable thing in itself, as in one 
form and another to constitute an important part of the present 
system of things, and to have a very extensive, and very effica- 
elous, influence on the most interesting concerns of mankind. 
The whole analogy of human affairs in the present world furnish- 
es us, therefore, with every reason to expect, that vicarious agen- 
cy would be adopted, more or less, in every part of the provi- 
dential system. 

What the state of the world thus naturally teaches us to lak 
for, Revelation countenances in the strongest manner. ‘A. sin- 
gle instance will be sufficient to place this truth in the clearest 
light. Every one, who is at all acquainted with the Scriptures, 
perfectly well knows, that they require of all men intercession 
for their fellow-men; and that to this intercession blessings are 
both promised, and declared to be given. Is any sick among you? 
says St. James, let him call for the Elders of the Church, and let 
them pray over him—and the prayer of faith shall save the sick, and 
the Lord shall rase him up; and, if he have committed sins, they 
shall be forgiven him. If restoration from disease, and the for- 


- giveness of sins; blessings of the greatest temporal and spiritual 


magnitude; are promised, and given, in consequence of the in- 
tercession of others ; our minds can set no limits to the proprie- 
ty, or the efficacy, of vicarious interference, exhibited in other 
forms. ; 

In the present case, (the case objected to,) the propriety of 
admitting vicarious interference is complete. Mankind were all 
sinners; were alk condemned. by the unalterable law of God; 
and were all, therefore, destined to final ruin. In themselves 
there was no power to expiate their sins, or to prevent their de- 
struction. When it is remembered, that their number was. in- 
calculable, and that each of them was immortal, the case must 


be admitted to have been. great, and: imteresting, beyond any 
finite comprehension. Both the magnitude of the case, there- 


fore, and its desperate nature, demanded of a benevolent being 
every effort capable of being demanded. Whatever could with 
propriety be done was plainly, and loudly, called, for by circum- 
stances so deplorable ; a wretchedness so vast ; a doom.extend- 


~~ 
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ing to a collection of intelligent creatures so plainly incompre- 
hensible. But vicarious efforts could here be made, and made 
with propriety, and success. The law and government, here 
dishonoured, could, and I hope it has been proved that they 
could, be supported in their full strength? and efficacy 5 ; the sin 
could be expiated; the sinners restored to holiness, the favour 
of God, and immortal life ; and the character of God appear, not 
only with the same, but increased, glory. Thus from the na- 
ture of the case, as well as from the analogy of things, a vicari- 
ous interference is so far from being in the present instance im- 
probable, or improper, that it is strongly recommended to our be- 
lief by the very best presumptive evidence. 

2dly. It is objected, that the punishment of an innocent person, 
such as Christ was, is inconsistent with the plain dictates of set 
tice. | 

To punish an innocent person for a fault, not his own, will not 
be denied to be unjust. Nor will an inquiry how be instituted 
concerning the question, whether it would be consistent with 
justice to require, in any possible case, a being perfectly holy to 
suffer for the sake of other beings of a different character, in or- 
der to relieve them from greater sufferings. Neither of these 
will be necessary at the present time. The objection ri be 
signee answered in another manner. For, — 

Ast. That Christ actually suffered, while yet he was perfectly 
holy, the objector cannot deny. He therefore, suffered for-him- 
self, or for mankind. Tf he suffered for mankind; the existence 
of an atonement is admitted. If he suffered for himself; then 
the objector must admit, that he was punished, while yet he 
was perfectly holy; and, of course, that God can inflict suffer- 
ing, not only on holy beings, but for their own sake; or, in other 
words, can retribute punishment to obedience. I leave the Ob- 
jector to choose which part of this alternative he pleases. 

2dly. Christ was not required to suffer. This is taught in the 
Scriptures, in a great multitude of passages, and in many forms, 
too well known to be specified here. Christ voluntarily assum- 
ed the office of a Redeemer ; voluntarily became a substitute for 
man; and of his own accord gave his life as a ransom for many. 
It is true, that in all this he obeyed the will of his Father: but jr 
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is not true, that he did not voluntarily enter upon every part of 
this course of obedience. When he was in the form of God, and 
thought it no robbery to be equal with God; he took upon himself 
the form of a servant; and laid down his own life, when none 
could take it out of his hand. But it is evident, that there can be 
no injustice in requiring a being, perfectly holy, to fulfil his own 
engagements, and to do what he has covenanted to do; although 
by this covenant he has engaged to yield himself to personal suf- 
fering. To consent to suffer may be on his part right, when by 
his suffering he can redeem others from greater suffering, or ac- 
complish in any way what will, on the sebidling ete iii good. 
On the part of God also, it may, and, if nothing extraneous pre- 
vent, must, be right to accept of his sufferings in such a case, if 
voluntarily profferred. -The objection, therefore, is destitute of 
weight. 

sdly. It is further objected, that, if Christ expiaied the sins of 
mankind, God is obliged by justice to bestow on them Salvation. 

This objection is derived from misapprehensions concerning 
the nature of the atonement. The Scriptures in speaking on this 
subject very frequently, as well as very naturally, speak in figu- 
rative language. Particularly, they exhibit us as bought with a 
price ; as purchased; as redeemed; that is, literally understood, 
as bought from a» state of bondage and condemnation by the 
blood of Christ ; as ransomed by the dure, or price of redemp- 
tion. This language, derived from that fact in human affairs, 
which, among the customary actions of men, approaches nearest 
in resemblance to the atonement:of Christ, seems unwarily to 
have been considered as describing literally this atonement. 
But this mode of considering it is plainly erroneous. We are 
not, in the literal sense, bought, or purchased, at all. Nor has’ 
Christ, in the literal sense, paid any price, to stntie mankind 
from slavery and death. : 

The error, into which the objector has fallen, has, I aida 
ledge, been countenanced by many Christians, who have held the 
doctrine of the atonement... These have supposed the satisfac- 
tion for sin, made by the Redeemer, essentially to resemble the 
satisfaction, made for a debtor by paying the debt, which he 
owed. In this case, it is evident, that, if the creditor accept the 
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payment from a third person, he is bound in justice to release 
the debtor. As the two cases have been supposed to be similar, 
it has been concluded, that, since Christ has made such a satis- 
faction for sinners, God is in justice also bound to release them. 
This, however, is an unfounded and unscriptural view of the 
subject. There is no substantial resemblance between the pay- 
ment of a debt for an insolvent debtor, and the satisfaction, ren- 
dered to distributive justice fora criminal. The debtor owes 
money ; and this is all he owes. If, then, all the money, which 
he owes, is paid, and accepted; justice is completely satisfied, 
and the creditor can demand nothing more. To demand more, 
either from the debtor, or fromany other person, would be plain- 
ly unjust. When, therefore, the debt is paid by a third person, 
the debtor is discharged by justice merely. But, when a crimi- 
nal has failed of doing his duty, as a subject to lawful govern- 
ment, and violated laws, which he was bound to obey; he has 
committed a fault, for which he has merited punishment. In this 
case, justice, not in the commutative, but the distributive, sense ; 
the only sense, in which it can be concerned with this subject ; 
demands, not the future obedience, nor an equivalent for the 
omitted obedience, but’ merely the punishment, of the offender. 
The only reparation for the wrong, which he has done, required 
by strict justice, is this punishment: a reparation necessarily 
and always required. There are cases, however, in which an 
atonement, such as was described in the first of these discourses, 
may be accepted: An atonement, by which the honour and effi: 
cacy of the government may be preserved, and yet the offender 
pardoned. In such a case, however, the personal character of 
the offender is unaltered. Before the atonement was made, he 
was acriminal. After the atonement is made, he is not less a 
criminal. Asa criminal, he before merited punishment. As a 
criminal, he no less merits it now. The turpitude of his charac- 
ter remains the same; and, while it remains, he cannot fail to 
deserve exactly the same punishment. After the atonement is 
made, it cannot be truly said, therefore, any more than hefore, 
that he doesnot deserve punishment. But if the atonement be 
accepted, it may be truly said, that, consistently with the honour 
of the government, and the public good, he may be pardoned. 
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This act of grace is all that he can hope for; and this he cannot 
claim, on account of any thing in himself, or any thing to which 
he is entitled, but only may hope, from the mere grace, or free- 
gift, of the ruler. Before the atonement was made, the ruler, 
however benevolently inclined, could not pardon him, consist- ~— 
ently with his own character, the honour of his government, or 
the public good. After it is made, he can pardon him, in’con- 
sistency with them all; and if the offender discover a penitent 
and becoming disposition, undoubtedly will, if he be a benevo- 
-Jent ruler. | an, 
From these observations it is manifest, that the atonement if 
Christ in no sense makes it necessary, that God should accept 
the sinner, on the ground of justice; but only renders his for- 
giveness not’ inconsistent with the divine character. Before the 
atonement, he could not have been forgiven: after the atone- 
ment, this impossibility ceases. ~The sinner can now be for- 
given, notwithstanding the turpitude of his character, and the 
greatness of his offences. But forgiveness is an act of grace 
only ; and to the same grace must the penitent be indebted for 
all the future blessings connected with forgiveness. gE 
I have now considered all the objections against the doctrine — 
of the atonement, which I consider as claiming an answer; and 
shall therefore proceed, as I proposed at the commencement of 
this discourse, to make some practical remarks, arising from the 
preceding observations on this important subject. 


cic aia 


From these observations it is evident, OS OCT ONY 

ist. That those, who trust in the expiation of Christ, hl cer- 
tainly inherit the favour of God. che 

In the text it is said, that God set forth Christ as a prupianaan 
for sin, through faith in his blood, to declare his righteousness ; 
that he may be just, when justifying him that believeth in Jesus. 
The End, for which Christ was set forth as a propitiation, is, that 
God, consistently with justice, may justify those who believe in 
Christ. The peculiar and essential nature of the faith of such, 
as believe in Jesus, is in one important particular exactly defin- 
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ed, also, in the text, when it is styled faith in his blood: the faith, 
through which alone he is exhibited in the text as becoming a 
propitiation to men. This faith, or as [ shall take the liberty to 
call it, trust, or confidence; (for such I hope hereafter to show 
it to be,) is not, indeed, nor is it here asserted to be, faith in the 
atonement only ; but it is faith in the atonement pre-eminently. 
We are required to believe in the whole character, and in all the 
offices, of Christ; but we are required, peculiarly, to believe in 
him, as the great propitiatory sacrifice for sin. Every one, who 
is the subject of this faith, the real, and only, means by which 
we become interested in this propitiation, is amply exhibited in 
the text as entitled to justification. 

‘That every such believer will certainly inherit the favour of 
God cannot be rationally doubted. While he was yet a sinner, 
condemned and ruined, God, moved by his infinite benevolence, 
sent into this world his beloved Son, to become incarnate; to 
become a subject of his law, anda substitute for mankind; to 
lead a life of humiliation; and to die the accursed death of the 
cross; that he might redeem such sinners from the curse of the 
law ; from a guilty character, and the endless miseries of devour- 
ing fire. The condition, proposed by himself, on which we be- 
come entitled to the blessings of this redemption, are all summed 
up in this single phrase, Faith in Christ, and pre-eminently in his 
atonement. This condition the believer has performed ; and is, 
therefore, entitled to these blessings. His title is secured to him 
by the covenant of Redemption, by the immutable promise of 
God to him, by the glory and excellency of Christ’s mediation, 
and by that amazing and immense purpose of infinite love, which 
proposed, and accomplished, all the parts of this wonderful work. 
Who can doubt for a.moment, that He, who proposed, He, who 
accomplished, this astonishing design, will go on to accomplish 
every thing, which it draws in its train? He, that spared not his 
own Son, but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not, with him 
also, freely give us all things? Can any thing be too dear to be 
given to those, for whom Christ was given? Can any thing be 
too great to be expected by those, who are united to the Son of 
God, as members of his body, of his flesh, and of his bones ; who 
are become his seed in the everlasting covenant ; and to whom, 
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unasked, he has from his. own overflowing goodness given the 
glory, which he had with the Father before ever the world was ? 

Let every believer, then, be completely assured, that his cause 
is safe in the hands of God. | He has chosen the good part, and it 
shall never be taken from him. He, who has begun to befriend 
him in this infinite concern, will never leave him nor forsake him. 
All the steps of a good man are ordered by the Lord. Though he 
fall, yet shall he rise again; and his mercy God will not utterly 
take from him. In the seed, sown in his heart, there as a blessing ; 
the beginning of immortal life. Cold and wintry as is the climate, 
beneath which it has sprung; unkind and barren as is the soil, 
in which it grows; doubtful and fading as we often see its pro- 
gress; it cannot die. The hand, that planted it, will cultivate it 
with unceasing care; and will speedily remove it to a happier 
region, where it will flourish, and blossom, and bear fruit, for 
ever. [am persuaded, says St. Paul, that neither death, nor life, 
nor angels, nor principalities, nor powers, nor things present, nor 
things to come, nor height, nor depth, nor any other creature, shall 
be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
our Lord. 

Qdly. It is equally evident, that those, who casa the atonement 
of Christ, are without any hope of the divine favour. 

The favour of God is proffered to the inhabitants of this world 
through Christ alone ; and those only are promised an interest in 
it, who cordially believe in him, as the expiation of sin. Had 
there been any other condition, upon, which this glorious blessing 
could be communicated, the same benevolence, which planned 
and accomplished our redemption, would, undoubtedly have com- 
municated it to us. No such communication has, however, been 
made. On the contrary, it is often declared in the most expli- 
cit language, that he who believeth not shall be damned. 

Even if the Scriptures had been silent, and. no such awful, da: 
clarations had been found in them, the nature of the subject holds. 
out the strongest discouragement to every presumpticn of this 
kind. After such amazing eflorts, made on the part of God, to bring 
mankind back from a state of rebellion, and to restore them to 
virtue and happiness, it cannot but. be believed, that their. obsti- 
nate continuance in sin must be regarded by him with supreme 
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abhorrence. His law condemned them, for their original aposta- 
sy, to final ruin. To the guilt of this apostasy, unatoned, unre- 
-pented of, and therefore remaining in all its enormity, they, in 
this case, add the peculiar guilt of rejecting the singular, the emi- 
nently divine, goodness of God, manifested in this wonderful pro- 
vision for their recovery. In what manner they could more con- 
temptuously despise the divine character, in what manner they 
could more insolently affront the divine mercy, it is beyond my 
power to conceive. No other offer can be so kind; no other 
blessing so great; no other display of the divine character, of 
which we can forma conception, so lovely. The ingratitude, 
therefore, is wonderful ; the insolence amazing ; the guilt incom- 
prehensible. Jf, then, the righteous scarcely be saved where shall 
these unbelieving, ungodly sinners appear? If it be a fearful thing 
for all men, for heathen and for Mohammedans, to fall into the 
hands of the living God ; what must it be forthese men, to whom 
Christ is offered freely, daily, and alway ; who sit, from the cra- 
dle to the grave, under the noon-day light of the Gospel, and 
bask, through life, in the beams of the Sun of righteousness. 

Whence do these persons derive their hope? From their cha- 
racter? That could not save them under the law. It is the 
very guilt, for which they are condemned. From their repent- 
ance? They exercise none. Even if they did, it could never 
be accepted. A perfect repentance, as has been heretofore proyv- 
ed, cannot become an expiation for sin. But such repentance was 
never exhibited by men. Their repentance is not even a sorrow 
for sin. On the contrary, it is the mere dread of danger ; a mere, 
terrified expectation of punishment. Who, however abandoned, 
does not, at times, experience such repentance, as this? Who- 
ever dreamed, that the dread of death ought to excuse the felon 
from the gibbet? 

Let every unbeliever, then, tremble at the approach of the 
judgment. ‘Let him no longer say to himself, Peace, peace ; 
when sudden destruction is coming upon him. Let him turn to the 
strong hold, while he ts yet @ prisoner of hope. Let him turn to the 
Lord with all the heart, with fasting, with weeping and with 
mourning : for hers gracious and merciful, slow to anger, and of 
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great kindness, and repenteth him of the evil.. Who knoweth, if he 
will turn, and repent, and leave a blessing behindhim? 
_ 3dly. It ts evident from the observations, made in these dis- 
courses, that mankind are infinitely indebted to Christ Yims expiating 
their sins 

_ Christ pee his atonement has redeemed mankind from under the 
curse of the law. The sufferings, to which they were doomed 
by this curse, were endless sufferings. Without an expiation, a 
deliverance from these sufferings was impossible. Equally im- 
possible was it for any other person, beside Christ, to make an 
expiation. From mere compassion to our ruined world he un- 
dertook the arduous labour of delivering us from these stupen- 
dous sufferings; and accomplished it, at the expense of his own 
blood... Infinitely rich, for our sakes he became poor, that we 
through him might become riche For him we had done nothing, 
and were disposed to do nothing. For us, influenced by his own 
overflowing goodness, he did all things. He taught us, as our 
prophet, all things pertaining to life and godliness. He lived be- 
fore us, as our Example; he died for us, as our Propitiation ; 
he rose from the dead, as the Earnest of our resurrection to end- 
less life. He entered heaven, as our Forerunner; he assumed 
the throne of the Universe, as our Ruler, Protector, and Benefac- 
tor. At the end of the world he will appear, as our Judge and 
Rewarder ; and will conduct to the mansions of eternal life all 
those, who have cordially accepted of his mediation; and will 
there throughout interminable ages feed them with living bread, 
and lead them to fountains of living waters. To the obligations, 
conferred by such a benefactor, what limits can. be set? Our de- 
liverance from sin and sorrow is a boundless good ; our introduc? 
tion to endless virtue and happiness is a boundless good. But of 
all this good the atonement of Christ is the foundation, the pro- 
curing cause, the commencement, and the security. Worthy is 
the Lamb, that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, 
and strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. Such is the 
everlasting song, to which the four living creatures in the. hea- 
vens subjoin their unceasing 4men. she alt 

With this glorious subject in our view, can we fail to ki as- 
tonished at the manner tn which the Saviour of the world is treat- 
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ed by multitudes of those, whom he came to redeem? By what 
multitudes is he regarded with cold-hearted unbelief, and stupid 
indifference? By what multitudes, with open opposition and 
avowed hostility ? By what multitudes, with shameless contempt, 
insolent sneers, and impudent ridicule? How often is his glorious 
name profaned, and blasphemed, by those, whom he died to save 
from endless perdition? How many miserable wretches, totter-_ 
ing on the brink of eternal ruin, while in the house of God, while 
in this house, and while his agonies, endured for them, are re- 
sounding in their ears, quietly compose themselves to sleep, or 
busily employ themselves in whispering, amusement, and mirth ; 
forgetful, that they have souls to be saved, or lost ; and destitute 
of a wish to be interested in the Saviour. Had Christ been as 
regardless of these miserable beings, as they are of him; nay, as 
they are of themselves; what would have become of them in 
the day of wrath? What will become of them in that dreadful 
day, if they ‘Continue to treat Christ, as , have treated him 
hitherto ? 

Athly. it is evident from these asharohtcend, that the Gospel 
alone furnishes a consistent scheme of salvation to mankind. 
' The Gospel takes man, where it finds him, in a state of sin 
and ruin, condemned by ‘the law of God to final perdition, and 
incapable of justification, by his own righteousness. In this 
situation, it announces to him a Saviour, divinely great and glo- 
rious, divinely excellent and lovely, assuming his nature, to be- 
come an expiation for his sins ; revealing to him the way of re- 
conciliation to God; and inviting him to enter it, and be saved. 
The acceptance of this expiation it announces from the mouth of 
God himself. The terms, on which we may be reconciled, it 
discloses with exact precision and perfect clearness; so that he 
who runs may read; so that beggars and children may under- 
stand, and accept them. Faith in the Redeemer, repentance to- 
wards God, and holiness of character, involve them all. They 
are terms, reasonable in themselves, easy to us, and productive 
of incomprehensible good to all who'embrace them. To overcome 
the stubbornness of our hearts, Christ has commissioned the Spr- 
RIT OF GRACE to sanctify us for himself; to draw us with the 
cords of his love; to guide us with his wisdom; to uphold us 
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with his power; and to conduct us under his kind providence to 
the heavens. In this scheme is contained all that we need, and 
all that we can rationally desire. Tie way of salvation is here 
become a high-way, and way-faring men, though fools, need not 
err therein. ; 

The Religion of the Gospel is a religion designed for sinners. 
By the expiation of Christ it opens the brazen door, which was 
for ever barred against their return. Here the supreme, and 
otherwise immoveable, obstacle to the acceptance of sinners, is 
taken away. If sinners were to be accepted, it was not possible 
that this cup should pass from Christ. The next great obstacle 
in the way of their acceptance is found in their unholy, disobe- 
dient hearts, propense to evi/ only, and continually ; and the next, 
their perpetual exposure io backsliding, and to falling finally _ 
away. ‘These obstacles, immoveable, also, by any means on this 
side of heaven, the Spirit of grace by his most merciful interfer- 
ence in our behalf entirely removes. Man, therefore, in the 
Gospel finds his return from apostasy made possible ; made ea- 
sy; made certain; actually begun; steadily carried on in the 
present world; and finally completed in the world to come. 

But no other scheme of religion presents to us even plausible 
means of removing these difficulties. Natural religion, to which 
Infidels persuade us to betake ourselves for safety, does not even 
promise us a return to God. Natural religion is the religion of 
law ; of that law, which in the only legal language declares to us, 
Do these things, and thou shalt live: but the soul, that sinneth, 
shall die. These things, the things specified in the requisitions of 
the law, we have not done; and therefore cannot live. We 
have sinned, and therefore must die. It has been formerly 
shown, that the law knows no condition of acceptance, or justifi- 
cation, but obedience. Concerning repentance, faith, forgive- 
ness, and reconciliation, concerning the sinner’s return to God, 
and his admission to immortal life, the law is silent. Its only 
sentence, pronounced on those who disobey, is a sentence of 
final condemnation. 

Whatever we may suppose the law to be, we have disobeyed 
its precepts. Nothing has been ever devised, or received, by 
man as a law of God, which all men have not disobeyed. Infi- 
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dels cannot devise such a law, as they will dare to call a law of 
God, and publish to men under this title, which they themselves, 
and all other men, have not often disobeyed. From the very na- 
ture of law, a nature inseparable from its existence as a law, dis- 
obedience to its precepts must be condemned: and, if nothing 
interfere to preserve the offender from punishment, he must of 
necessity suffer. ‘To what degree, in what modes, through what 
extent, these sufferings will reach, the Infidel cannot conjecture. 
To his anguish no end appears. Of such an end no arguments 
can be furnished by his mind; no tidings have reached his ear; 
and no hopes can rationally arise in his heart. Death, with all 
the gloomy scenes attendant upon a dying bed, is to him merely 
the commencement of doubt, fear, and sorrow. The grave, to 
him; is the entrance into a world, of absolute and eternal dark- 
ness. That world, hung round with fear, amazement, and de- 
spair, overcast with midnight, melancholy with solitude, de- 
solate of every hope of real good, opens to him through 
the dreary, passage of the grave. Beyond this entrance 
he sees nothing, he knows nothing, he can conjecture nothing, 
but what must fill his heart with alarm, and make his death-bed 
a couch of thorns. Witha suspense, scarcely less terrible than 
the miseries of damnation itself, his soul lingers over the vast 
and desolate abyss; when, compelled by an unseen, and irresis- 
tible hand it plunges into this uncertain and irreversible doom, to 
learn by experience what is the measure of woe, destined to re- 
ward those, who obey not God, and reject the salvation proffered 
by his Son. ; , 

In such a situation what man, not yet lost to sense and thought, 
not yet convinced, that he has committed the sin which cannot 
be forgiven, would not hail with transport the dawn of the Gos- 
pel; the clear rising of the Sun of righteousness ; to illumine his 
path through this melancholy world; to dispel the darkness of 
the grave; to shed a benevolent light upon the entrance into 
eternity, and brighten his passage to the heavens? 
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HIS INTERCESSION. 


HEBREWS vil. 24, 20. 
‘ Ne : : s 
But this man, because he continueth ever, hath an unchangeable. 
priesthood. Wherefore he ws able, also, to save them to the ut- 
termost, that come unto God by him; seeing he ever liveth to 
make intercession for them. | 


Havine in a series of discourses examined, as far as I thought it 
necessary, the personal holiness of Christ ; and his atonement for 
sin; I shall now proceed in the aiid pried praeteetas ito 
consider his Intercession. . 

In the first verse of the text, St. Paul declares, that Christ, In 
contradistinction to earthly high priests, has an unchangeable 
priesthood ; or, as the original more exactly signifies, a@ priest- 
hood which passeth not from one hand to another. In the last 
verse, he infers from this fact, that he is able to save his followers 
to the utiermost, because he ever lives to make intercession for them. 
The Intercession of Christ, therefore, is here declared to be real ; 
to be made for his followers ; and to be effectual to their salvation. 
Of course, it claims, in a high degree, our serious attention. 

To intercede denotes, originally. te go between one person and 
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another. In its secondary, or figurative, sense, the only one in 
which it seems now to be used, it denotes offering petitions in be- 
half of another ; and, in the Scriptures, offering such petitions to 
God. On this subject we have St. John, as a Commentator, to di- 
rectus. If any man sin, says this Apostle, we have an Advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ the righteous. 'The original word, 
here translated advocate, is raguxdyros. It denotes either a per- 
son, who, in the Roman courts under the appellation of Patronus, 
attended a client, and in countenancing, advising, and interced- 
ing, for him, took an efficacious care of his interest: or an Agent 
of one of the States, either allied, or tributary, to Rome, who took 
a similar care of the interests of that State before the Roman Go- 
vernment, and interceded, from time to time, with the Emperor 
on its behalf, as those interests demanded. Such is one of the 
offices, assumed by Christ in the heavens. . 

It will be seen at a glance, that this subject is merely a Scrip- 
tural one. All our knowledge concerning it is derived from Re- 
velation only. Reason can add nothing, but conjecture, to what 
the Scriptures have taught; and you are not now to learn, that 
additions of this nature are of very little value. The observa- 
tions, which I propose to make concerning it, I shall arrange 
under the following heads. 

I. The Character and Circumstances of those for whom Christ. 
intercedes : 

Il. The Manner, in which his intercession is performed. 

Under the former of these heads I observe, 

Ast. That they are the Children of God. 

In proof of this position I cite the following passages. 

1st. The text. Wherefore he is able to save to the uttermost 
them that come unto God by him: seeing he ever liveth to make in- 
tercession for them. It cannot but be seen, that St. Paul speaks 
here of no other intercession, than that, which is made for such 
as come unto God by Christ. 

Qdly. The passage already quoted from 1 John ii. 1, My little 
children, these things write I unto you, that ye sin not. And if any 
man‘sin, we have an Advocate with the Father, Jesus Christ the 
righteous. ‘The persons, who are here said to have an advocate 
with the Father, are the persons, denoted by the word we: that 
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is, St. John and those to whom he writes ; or whom he here styles 
little children: in other words, the children of God. 

3dly. Romans vill. 34, Who is he that condemneth? It is 
Christ that died: yea rather, that is risen again: whows even at 
ithe right hand of God; who, also, maketh intercession for us. 
The persons, for whom Christ is here said to intercede, are 
those, included in the word us ; those, who in the preceding verse 
are called God's elect; and of whom it is said, that none shall 
hereafter be able to lay any thing to their charge ; and of whom 
in the verses following it is declared, that nothing, whether pre- 
sent or future, shall be able to separate them from the love of God, 
which is in Christ Jesus our Lord. 

I know of no passage in the Scriptures, which even seems to teach 
any other doctrine, except Isaiah lili. 12, And he made interces- 
ston for the transgressors. Of this passage I observe, first, that 
saints may be, and with the utmost propriety are, considered as de- 
signed by the word transgressors, in this place. Saints, both be- 
fore and after their regeneration, are transgressors; and in this 
character, only, need the intercession of Christ. 

Secondly, the murderers of Christ are very naturally designat- 
ed, in this place, by transgressors: and the passage may be con- 
sidered as a prophecy of the intercession, which he made for 
them on the cross. 

In the same verse it is said, He was numbered with the trans- . 
gressors: that is, with the thieves, between whom he was cru- 
cified ; and with all the other capital criminals, condemned to 
the same death. All these were eminently transgressors; and 
with them he was numbered, or reckoned, when he was pro- 
nounced to have the same character, and sentenced to the same 
infamy and suffering. As the word transgressers denotes male- 
factors, or murderers, in the former of these clauses, it is very 
naturally understood to denote persons of the same character in 
the latter. In the former clause, also, the prophet speaks of one 
fact, which took place on the day of Christ’s crucifixion : it is 
very naturally supposed, therefore, that he pursues the same sub- 
ject through the verse, and that the intercession, mentioned by 
him, was made on the same day. If these remarks are just, the 
prophet may be fairly considered as predicting, in this passage. 
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the prayer of Christ for his murderers: Father, forgive them ; 
for they know not what they do! This was a real and wonderful 
instance of intercession; and was gloriously answered in the 
conversion of several thousands of these persons to the faith and 
obedience of the Gospel. 

2dly. The Children of God are, still, the subjects of backsliding 
and sin, in greater or less degrees, while they live. 

In every child of God there still exists a law in his members, 
which wars against the law in his mind, and often brings him into 
captivity to the law of sin, which is in his members. It is to be 
remembered, that all such sins are commiited not only against 
the law, but against the grace, of God; and are aggravated by 
this high consideration. Originally, they were apostates ; but 
afterwards they were reconciled to God by faith in the blood of 
his Son. For this unspeakable blessing their obligations to obe- 
dience are increased beyond measure. Against these obliga- 
tions, and against their own solemn covenant, recognizing and 
enhancing them, they still have sinned. Their ingratitude, 
therefore, is peculiar, and all their transgressions are heighten- 
ed by the amazing consideration, that tiiep have been redeemed, 
sanctified, and forgiven. 

3dly. Notwithstanding their backslidings, they are not utterly 
cast off. | 

- My mercy, saith God, will I keep for him for evermore; and 
my covenant shall stand fast with him. His seed, also, will Imake 
to endure for ever, and his throne as the days of heaven. If his 
children forsake my law, and walk not in my judgments ; if they 
break my statutes, and keep not my commandments: Then will I 
visit their transgression with the rod and their iniquity with stripes. 
Nevertheless, my loving kindness Iwill not utterly take from him, 
nor suffer my faithfulness to fail. Psalm lxxxix. 28—33. This is 
the universal language of the Scriptures concerning this subject. 
Persecuted, but not forsaken ; cast down, but not destroyed ; per- 
plexed, but not in despair ; chastened, but not killed. Such is the 
language of the Apostles; and such was their condition. Such 
also, in-various respects, is that of all their followers. 

For the obliteration of the sins of persons, so circumstanced, it 
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cannot be irrational to suppose, that some. provision would. be 
made by Him, who sent his Son to die for them; and who had 
promised i in the covenant of redemption, that they should endure 
for ever. 7 

Il. Ishall consider the Manner, in auhch the Taal of 
Christ is performed. 

Gn this subject I observe, 

Ist. Some of the ancients were of opinion, ‘that Christ epee 
this office by presenting, continually, his human nature before the 
throne of his Father. Aquinas, also, a more modern writer, says, 
‘‘ Christ intercedes for us by exhibiting, with a desire of our 
salvation, to the view of the Father the human nature, assumed 
for us, and the mysteries celebrated, or accomplished, in it.” _ 

It will be admitted on all hands, that Christ does thus exhibit 
his human nature in the heavens; nor can it be denied, that this 
is a continual exhibition of what he has done, and suffered, for 
the glory of his Father, and the salvation of his Church... All 
this was done by him in the human. nature ; which is, therefore, 
an unceasing and affecting symbol of his wonderful labours for 
these great ends. The same exhibition is, also, a strong and 
constant memorial of his own love to his followers, and his earn- 
est desires that they may be forgiven and saved. © These de- 
sires therefore, together with these labours and sufferings, being 
all forcibly exhibitedin this presentation of his human nature be- 
fore the throne of the Majesty 2 im the heavens ; itis, I think, a well 
founded opinion, that, in this manner, the intercession of Christ 
_ Is, partially at least, performed. In support of this opinion we 
are to remember, that the high priest, whose intercession was.a_ 
type of that of Christ, made this intercession, not by offering pray- 
ers for the people in the most holy place, but by sprinkling the blood 
of sacrifices on the mercy-seat. . As the blood of the sacrifice was 
here presented before God by way of intercession ; so.Christ.is 
considered as. presenting the memorials of his sacrifice before 
God in the heavens : and as the high priest by. this act. opened 
io the Israelites the earthly holy places; so Christ is. considered | 
as in the like manner, opening the heavenly holy. places to. his 
own followers for ever. 
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~Qdiy. Christ pleads, substantially, for the forgiveness of the 
sins of his followers, their preservation in holies and their final 
acceptance into heaven. 

Intercession in its very nature involves petition. The man- 
ner, in which it is performed, may vary ; but the substance is al- 
ways the same. In whatever manner, therefore, Christ may be 
supposed to intercede for his children, he must, substantially, 
offer up petitions on their behalf. That they need this interces- 
sion cannot be rationally doubted. The blessings, to which 
they are conducted, are the greatest of all blessings ; theirfinal | 
forgiveness, acceptance, purification, and eternal life. Of these 
and all other blessings they are wholly unworthy. That much 
is necessary to be done for such persons, in order to save them 
from punishment, and secure to them immortal happiness, is a 
doctrine accordant with the dictates of common sense. In this 
world great evils are remitted, and great blessings procured, to 
the undeserving by the intercession of the worthy and honoura- 
ble. Analogy, therefore, leads us to look to similar means, for 
the accomplishment of similar purposes, in the Universal provi- 
dence of God. Especially will this seem natural, and necessary, 
where the greatest blessings are to be obtained for those, who 
are unworthy of the least of all blessings. 

~Sdly. In John 17th we have, uf I mistake not, an example of 
this very intercession. 

This chapter is the last communication of Christ 6 his Apos- 
tles before his death. In it he recites, briefly, his wonderful la- 
bours for the glory of his Father, and for the good of his children ; 
declares, that he had finished the work allotted to him; and an- 
nounces, that he was bidding adieu to the scene of his humilia- 
tion, and preparing to enter into his glory. , 

On these grounds, he prays his Father to sanctify, and perfect, 
his children ; to keep them, while they were in the world, from 
the evil; to ee them one in their spirit, their character, and 
their aardatté ; and to cause the love, which He exercised towards 
Christ, to rest upon them. At the same time, he declares, that 
he had given to them his own glory ; and that it was his will, that 
they should be where he was, and behold his glory forever. All 
these illustrious things, also, he solicits, on the ground of his Fa- 
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ther’s love to him, and his own’ labours and sinaen- i in obedi- 
ence to His will. | fi | 
In this prayer of Christ we have probably a fair il of 
his intercession in the heavens. The same things are recited, 
and the same things requested, here, which we are taught to ex- 
' pect there; and all j is asked of God, which can contribute to these 
safety, or éhett happiness. Heer Nea 
If these observations be allowed to be just; it will be seen, 
that the great ends of Christ’s intercession are to preserve his fol- 
towers from final backsliding; an evil, to which, if left to them- 
selves, they would certainly be exposed, notwithstanding all the 
virtuous principles which they possess : to obtain the forgiveness 
of those sins, which they commit after their Regeneration: and 
to secure their reception into the world of glory. These ends 
are of the highest importance to them, and in the highest wires 
declarative of the goodness of God. : 
This method of proceeding, on the part of God, 1s wholly ac- 
cordant with the common dictates of the human mind. Similar 
means, as I have observed, are used, and efficaciously used, to 
procure the remission of punishment, and the enjoyment of good, 
for unworthy men in the present world.. That which is done 
here, therefore, and has ever been done with the plainest pro- 
priety, and the most decisive efficacy, strongly illustrates the rea- - 
sonableness and propriety of what is thus done in the heavens. 
From these observations I infer, . 
Ist. The perfect Safety of the Children of God. | 
Christ, the Son of God, and the infinitely meritorious a 
er of men, intercedes for their preservation in holiness, the for- 
giveness of their backslidings, and their final acceptance into 
heaven. The Father always heareth the Son. It is impossible, 
that his intercession should fail, or that the purposes of it should not 
be accomplished. His followers, therefore, though exposed to ten 
thousand dangers, and to numberless temptations, enemies, and 
backslidings ; though always in a state of peril, and living only 
a doubtful and scarcely perceptible life; will pass safely through 
all these hazards, and finally arrive at the poresvam of perfect 
holiness and everlasting joy. Conia. 
In the preceding diecbavds T evinced the bth of ite oneal 
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by arguments, drawn from the Atonement of Christ. It is equally 
evident from his intercession. Christ, in his prayer at the tomb 
of Lazarus, says to the Father, f knew that thou hearest me always. 
In his Intercessory prayer, in the xvii. of John, he declares, that 
he intercedes, not only for his Apostles and their fellow-disciples 
then existing, but also for them, who should believe on him through 
their word; that is, the Gospel. Those then, who believe on him 
through the Gospel, are universally interested in that intercession 
of Christ, which the Father heareth always. Of course, their 
safety is complete, their interest in the divine favour indefeasi- 
ble, and their title to endless life unalterably secure. 
Qdly. We have here a strong proof, that Christ is unchangeable. 
» In Proverbs 8th, after giving a variety of testimonies of his 
compassion for sinners, he informs us, that before the mountains 
were settled, or the earth was made, he rejoiced in the habitable parts 
of the earth, in a glorious foresight of the good, which he intend- 
ed to accomplish; and that Ais delights were from eternity with — 
the sons of men. In the indulgence of this divine benignity, 
though infinitely rich in the possession of all good, yet for our 
sakes he became poor, that we through him might become rich. The 
Word, who was in the beginning with God, and by whom all things 
were made, became flesh, and dwelt among us; and we beheld his 
glory, (the glory as of the only begotten of the Father,) full of grace 
and truth. While he dwelt in this Apostate world, he underwent 
a course of extreme humiliation, labours, and sufferings, for the 
sake of mankind; and, in the end, purchased for them the re- 
generation of the soul, and a title to everlasting life, with the 
‘agonies of the cross. fi'ss3 | 
To the heavens he has gone before, to prepare a place for them, 
and to receive them to himself. In that glorious world, amid all 
the splendours of his exaltation, he forgets not for a moment 
those worms of the dust; whom he came to redeem; those back- 
sliding, frail, sinning apostates, for whom he poured out his 
blood on the accursed tree ; but, in the strong language of the 
Apostle, ever lives to make intercession for them. By his inter- 
cession, as well.as by his government, he secures their continu- 
ance in holiness; cleanses them from secret faults; restrains 
them from presumpinous sins; and thus keeps them mnocent of the 
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great transgression. ‘Thus his love is, from everlasting to ever- 
lasting, the same boundless love to himself, divinely. sonatnats to 
them great. beyond example, beneficial beyond degree. ‘ 
. “3dly. The wtercession of Christ most affectingly teaches us 

the Grace of God in the salvation of sinners. 

Sinners are originally redeemed, forgiven, and sanctified, by 
the mere, sovereign goodness of God. After all these mighty 
works are accomplished, they are still guilty and undeserving ; 
they need the intercession, as. well as the atonement, of Christ; 
and without it could not, so far as we are informed, be with pro- 
priety blessed in the heavens. In consequence of this interces- 
sion, they are preserved from fatal declension; their sins, com- 
mitted after their regeneration, are forgiven ; i themselves ad- 
mitied to the presence of God. | ) i 

In heaven, this intercession is continued ho ever. ; Phroughid 
out eternity, the children of God are thus furnished with: the 
strongest evidence, that their everlasting happiness is the result 
of mere, sovereign goodness and mercy; and that all the glory 
of devising, accomplishing, and bestowing, this happiness is 
to be ascribed to Him. The praises, of the heavenly world, and 
the gratitude whence they spring, will from this source de+ 
rive a more exquisite rapture; their sense of dependence on 
God be more humble, intense, and lovely; and their persever- 
ance in holiness find the most delightful, as well as the most. 
powerful, motives. 2h36 

Athly. How wonderful is the love of Christ to sinners! 9) 4 

It is beyond measure wonderful; \that he should love them at 
all. What are they’? Guilty, rebellious, odious creatures ;. op-. 
posed to his will, designs, and character ; requiting his love with 
ingratitude, hatred, and contempt; crucifying him afresh by their 
unbelief ; and accounting the blood of the covenant, wherewith he 
was sanctified, an unholy thing. Why did he love them? Not* 
because they were rational beings. With a word he could have! 
created millions of such beings, for one of them; and all more: 
rational, and more exalted, than themselves. Not because of 
their moral excellence; for they had none. Not because he: 
needed them; for he cannot need any thing; and they possess- 
ed nothing, which they did not receive fromhim. - + Lele 
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On the contrary, all his conduct towards them sprang from his 
own boundless good-will; his disinterested love. They. were 
not deserving ; but he was pitiful; they were not valuable ; but 
he was bountiful: they were not necessary to him; but he was 
infinitely necessary tothem. Herein is love; not that we loved 
God, but that he loved us, and gave his Son to die for us. It was 
because Christ was superlatively good; and because we were 
poor, and wretched, and miserable, and blind, and naked, and in 
want of all things, that this glorious Person had compassion on 
us in our apostasy and ruin. He lived and died, he reigns and . 
intercedes, that we might live, and not die. This great work he 
began to execute here; and he carries it on in the heavens 
throughout eternity. 3 | 

In that world of glory, although elevated to the throne of the 
Universe, and beholding all things beneath his feet; although 
loved, obeyed, and worshipped, with supreme attachment and 
homage by the great kingdom of virtuous beings; he assumes, 
and executes, the office of an Intercessor for the fallen children 
of Adam. In that world he is not ashamed to call them, however 
degraded by their apostasy, and however odious by their guilt, 
by the endearing names of friends and brethren. He is the uni- 
versal ruler; but he is not ashamed to appear as the Elder Bro- 
ther, the First-born of this human assembly ; nay, as a suppliant 
for those whom he rules. He is a person of infinite dignity and 
perfection ; but he is not ashamed to appear as a companion to 
those, who could originally say to corruption, Thou art our father, 
and to the worm, Thou art our mother and our sister. Thus the 
character, which he exhibited on earth, he sustains in heaven. 
He is still in the same manner meek and lowly of heart ; and stil! 
feeds his disciples and leads them to fountains of living waters. 
To him they have been indebted for the atonement of their sins, 
and the salvation of their souls ; and to him they will be infinite- 
ly indebted for the communication of knowledge, holiness, and 
enjoyment, throughout the endless ages of their being. 

What character can be compared with this? Before it, how 
does all.other excellence fade? In it what exaltation and con- 
descension are blended! What greatness and benignity united! 
What must be the Mind, in which these majestic, and these sweet 
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and lovely, characteristics thus unchangeably and for ever har- 
monize: a mind supremely great and glorious in the lowly sta- 
tion of a man; a child; a servant to a humble artisan ; and di- 
vinely meek and condescending in the infinite splendour of uni- 
versal dominion, 

What dishonour is here reflected on the pride of Men and fal- 
len Angels? Pride, unsatisfied with all present attainments, and — 
making the greatest communications, from God, of distinction and 
glory the mere foundations of claiming more, and of murmuring, 


because they are not elevated to higher honours, and replenish- 


ed with more extensive enjoyments? How poor, how debased, 
how odious, how guilty, is that pride? How contemptible does it 
appear, when compared with the Redeemer’s condescension? In 
heaven there is no pride; on earth, and in hell, it is the prevail- 
ing character. Men are proud; fallen Angels are proud. Christ 
is meek and lowly of heart. What would become of the Uni- 
verse, were pride to find a place in the infinite Mind? 

5thly. How differently are Christians regarded by Christ, and 
by evil men ? 

Christ descended from heaven, and left the glory, which he had 
with the Father before ever the world was, to befriend Christians. 
He became a man; he lived; he laboured through life; he 
hung upon the cross, and was buried in the tomb; to redeem 
them from sin and death. He arose from the dead; ascended to 
heaven; sat down on the right hand of the Majesty on high; be- 
came head over all things, governs all things; and intercedes 


with his Father for ever; for the benefit of Christians. To save 


and bless them is, in a sense, his professional employment 
throughout. eternity. : REF Pa er 
How different is the conduct of evil men towards the very same 
persons? In the eyes of these men, Christians are objects of con- 
tempt and hatred; and in their customary language are styled 
superstitious, enthusiasts, hypocrites, fanatics, and bigots. Men 
of the same character mocked and crucified Christ : their follow- 
ers have ever since exhibited the same spirit ; at times in the 
same, at other times in different, manners; but in all its exhibi- 
tions the spirit has been the same. 
Reason would naturally ask, when contemplating this subject, 
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What evil have Christians done, to merit this treatment? Have 
they injured these enemies? Have they injured the public? Are 
they not as industrious, as peaceable, as just, as sincere, as kind, 
as useful, as other men? Do they not, as parents, children, 
friends, neighbours, magistrates, and citizens, perform the duties 
of life as faithfully, as those who are not Christians? Do they 
transgress the laws, oppose the government, or disturb the peace, 
of society, more than their enemies themselves? If they are 
guilty of such crimes, it can undoubtedly be proved; it ought to 
be proved ; and they ought, accordingly, to be condemned and 
punished. To this no fair objection can be made even by Chris- 
tians them$elves. 

But how far from these dictates of reason has been all the con- 
duct of their adversaries? Have they even attempted any proof 
of this nature? Have not their accusations been general and in- 
definite, like the outcry raised against Pauland his companions ; 
These, that have turned the world upside down, have come hither 
also: the mere exclamations of undiscriminating malevolence ; 
not the specific charges of sober conviction. 

To this malevolence what an endless train of men, women, and 
children ; of men, covered with the hoary locks of age, of children, 
scarcely escaped from the cradle; have been offered up on the 
altar of persecution ? What multitudes by the ancient Heathen ; 
what multitudes by the idolatrous Apostates from Christianity ; 
what multitudes by the Infidels, of modern times ? 

‘Where law and government have prevented these atrocities. 
how many private and personal injuries, how many sneers and 
taunts, how many stings of gall and bitterness, has Christianity 
been obliged to endure? How many aspersions have been cast 
on their doctrines, designs, and characters, merely to load them 
with shame? How frequently are their best intentions miscon- 
strued, and their most benevolent labours perverted, in this very 
land, originally peopled by Christians, and consecrated to reli- 
gion: this land converted by Christians from a wilderness into a 
habitation of industry, peace, civilization, and happiness: to 
change which from a howling wilderness into an asylum of per- 
secuted piety, Christians encountered the perils of the Ocean, 
and the sufferings of the desart ; sustained all the horrors of sa- 
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vage war, and all the evils of famine, disease, and death. In this 
very land, how many enemies have risen up to the Church of God, 
among the descendants of these very Christians, and among the 
brethren of those who are persecuted? They know not, perhaps, 
that their curses are directed to the fathers who begat them, or that 
their eye is evil towards the mothers who bore them; nor mistrust, 
that their scorn is pointed against the source, whence, under 
God, they have derived every enjoyment, and every hope. 

Against this source of blessings, the religion of Christians, 
they are more malignant, than even against Christians them- 
selves. The Bible is hated more than those who believe it; 
the doctrines and duties of Christianity more than its professors. 
What are those duties? They are all summed up in those 
two great precepts, Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart, and thy neighbour as thyself; and in the means of pro- 
ducing obedience to these precepts in the soul of man. What is 
there in these precepts, which can be the object of vindicable 
hatred? Who will stand up, and say; who will say in the re- 
cesses of his own heart; “ It is an odious and contemptible 
thing to love God; to obey his voice; to believe in his Son; te 
shun the anger of God; to escape from endless sin and misery ; 
and to attain everlasting virtue and happiness ?”? Or is it, in the 
view of common sense, wise to choose the anger of God rather 
than his favour, a depraved character rather than a virtuous one, 
the company of apostates and fiends rather than of saints and 
angels, and hell rather than heaven ? 

Is it odious, is it contemptible, is it ridiculous, does it deserve 
obloquy and persecution, to love our neighbour as ourselves ; to 
exhibit universal kindness; to deal justly ; to speak truth; te 
fulfil promises ; to relieve the distressed; to obey laws; to re- 
verence magistrates ; to resist temptation; to be sober, chaste, 
and temperate; and to follow all things, which are honest, pure, 
lovely, and of good report ? 

Is it, on the contrary, honourable; is it praise-worthy ; does 
it merit esteem and reward; to be impious, profane, and blas- 
phemous; to be infidels; to have a seared conscience; to pos- 
sess a hard heart; to be unjust, unkind, and unfaithful; to be 
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false, perjured, and seditious; to be light- -minded, sn a 
gluttonous ? 

Js not the true reason of all this hostility to Christians, the 
plain superiority of their character to that of their enemies? 
Does not the hatred arise from their consciousness of this superi- 
ority; from the impatience which they feel, whenever they be- 
hold it; from the wounds, which neighbouring excellence always 
inflicts? Do they not feel, that good men cast a shade upon 
their character ; reprove them, at least by the silent and power- 
ful voice of their own virtue; serve as a second conscience, to 
hold out their sin before their eyes ; and alarm their hearts with 
a secret and irresistible sense of future danger? Do not wicked 
men say in their hearts, as they said at the time, when the Wis- 
dom of Solomon was written; Therefore let us lie in wait for the 
righteous, because he is not for our turn; and he is clean contrary 
io our doings. He upbraideth us with our offending the law; and 
objecteth to our infamy the transgressings of our education. He 
professeth to have the knowledge of God; and calleth himself the 
child of the Lord. ‘He was made to reprove our thoughts. He is 
grievous unto us, even to behold: for his life is not like other 
mens’; his ways are of another fashion. We are esteemed of him 
as counterfeits; he abstaineth from our ways as from filthiness ; 
he pronounceth the end of the just'to be blessed ; and maketh his 
boast, that God ts his Father. Let us see, if his words be true; 
and let us prove what shall happen in the end of him. Let us ex- 
amine him with despitefulness, and torture, that we may know his 
meekness, and prove his patience. Let us condemn him with a 
shameful death: for by his own saying he shall be respected. Ap- 
ply this description ; and you will find it as exact, and just, as if 
it had been written yesterday, and intended to mark out, in the 
most definite manner, the loose and profligate of our own land. 

But let Christians remember, that these things will not always 
be. The time will come; it will soon come; when their ene- 
_mies, however numerous, proud, and prosperous, will, like sheep, 
be laid in the grave. Death shall feed on them; and the worm 
shall cover them. Their beauty shall consume away ; and the up- 
right shall have dominion over them in the morning. Then shall 
all the just be far from oppression; for they shall not fear: 
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and from terror ; for it shall not come near them. God shall redeem 
them from the power of the grave; and shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes. Then shall it be seen, that their ight affliction, 
in the present world, was but for a moment, and that its real and 
happy efficacy was no other, than to work for them a far more ex- 
ceeding and eternal weight of glory. 
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AS A KING. 


Epuesians 1. 20—22. 


Which he wrought in Christ, when he raised him from the dead, 
and set him at his own right hand in the heavenly places; Far 
above all principality, and power, and might, and dominion, and 
every name that is named, not only in this world, but also in 
that which is to come. And hath put all things under his feet ; 
and gave him to be the head over all things to the Church. 


T wave now in a series of sermons examined the character of 
Christ, as the prophet, and high priest, of mankind. Under his 
prophetical character I have considered his Preaching, by himself, 
and by his Apostles ; the Things, taught by both ; the Manner, in 
which they were taught; and their consequences. Under his 
Priesthood 1 have considered his personal heigl) his atone- 
ment ; and his Intercession. 

I shall now, according to the original scheme, mentioned when 
I began to discuss the mediation of Christ, proceed to consider 
his character as a King. 

That this character is given to Christ in the Scriptures, in in- 
stances almost literally innumerable, is perfectly well known to 
every reader of the Bible. In the second Psalm, there is a so- 
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lemn annunciation of the Kingly office of Christ to the world. It 
is introduced with these words, I have set, or, as in the Hebrew, 
have anointed, My King on my holy hill of Zion. Unto us, says 
Isaiah, a child is bern; unto us a Son is given; and the Govern- 
ment shail be upon his shoulder ; and his name shall be called Won- 
derful, Counsellor, the mighty God, the Father of the everlasting 
age, the Prince of peace, and of the increase of his Government, 
and of his peace, there shall be no end: Upon the throne of David, 
and upon his Kingdom, to order it, and to establish it with judg- 
ment, and with justice, from henceforth, even for ever. The Lord 
hath sworn, says David, and will not repent, Thou art a priest for 
ever after the order of Melchisedek. Melchisedek was both a King 
and a priest. The priesthood of Christ, therefore, was a royal 
priesthood ; or the priesthood of a person, who was at the same 
time a King: Like Melchisedek, a King of righteousness, and a 
King of peace. Thy throne, O God, says David, is for ever and 
ever ; and the sceptre of thy Kingdom isa sceptre of righteousness. 
He shall reagn, says Gabriel, when predicting his birth to Mary, 
He shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of his Kingdom 
ihere shall be no end. His name, says St. John, is called the 
Word of God; and he hath on his vesture and on his thigh a name 
written; King of kings and Lord of lords. 

In the text we are presented with several interesting janiiedl 
lars concerning the Kingly office of Christ, which shall now be 
the subject of our consideration. 

We are taught in this passage, 

I. That God hath exalted Christ to this Dominion: 

Il. The Extent of this Dominion : : 

Ill. That this Dominion was given, and assumed. pe the ene 
of the Church. i 

I. We are taught, that God hath exalted Christ to iis Dispieaeal 

This doctrine is repeatedly taught in the text, in the following 
expressions. He set him at his own right hand in the heavenly 
places. He hath put all things under his feet. He gave him tobe 
head over all things. In these expressions the exaltation of 
Christ to the dominion and dignity, ascribed to him in the text, 
is as unequivocally attributed to the Father, as it can be in hu- 
man language. Of course, their plain import must be acknow- 
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edged by every Christian. I insist on this doctrine of the text, 
I have insisted on it, particularly, because it has been made by 
Unitarians an argument against the Divinity of Christ. “ If, 
they say, “ Christ is a Divine person; whence is it, that we 
hear so many things, said in the Scriptures concerning his exal- 
tation; and particularly of his exaltation by the Father? If 
‘Christ is God ; how is it possible, that he should be in any sense 
exalted? But, should we, contrary to plain probability, suppose 
him to have undergone voluntarily an apparent humiliation; can 
he, who is truly God, be indebted to any other, than himself, for 
a restoration to his former dignity and greatness? To be exalt- 
edat all, necessarily involves a preceding state of inferiority ; of 
inferiority, particularly, to the state, to whichhe is exalted; and, 
certainly, of inferiority to the proper state and character of Jr- 
HovaH. He, who has all power, knowledge, wisdom, and great- 
ness, cannot have more; and, therefore, can in no sense be ex- 
alted. To be exalted by another person, also, involves depend- 
ence on that person: and a dependent being cannot be God.” 
_. As this, in my view, is the most plausible argument against the 
> Divinity of Christ; and that, which has had more weight in my 
own mind, than any other; though, I believe, less relied on, and 
less insisted on, by Unitarians, than some others ; I shall consi- 
der it with particular attention. . 
As a preface to the answer, which I intend to this objection, J 
_ observe, that the argument, contained in it, is in my own view 
conclusive ; and, if applied to the subject without any’ error, 
_ must be admitted in: its full force. .The error of those, who use 
it, lies in the application, made of it to Christ. That exaltation 
 involvesa state of preceding inferiority is, I apprehend, intuitive- 
ly certain; and that he, who is exalted by another, must be a 
dependent being ; dependent on him, by whom he is exalted; 
cannot be denied. | Let us see how far this argument is applica- 
ble to Christ; and how far it will conclude against his Deity. 
It must be acknowledged by all Trinitarians, as well as others, 
_ that, if Christ be God in the true and proper sense, it is impossi- 
_ ble for him to be exalted above the dignity and greatness, which 
he originally and alway possessed. He cannot be more power- 
_ tul. wise, or exeellent. He originally possessed all things ; and, 
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therefore, can have nothing given to him. It cannot, of course, 
be in this sense, that the scriptural writers speak of Christ as ex- 
alted. 

But it is equally clear, and will be equally insisted on by every 
Trinitarian, that Christ is man, as well as God. In this charac- 
ter, itis evident, that he can receive exaltation; and that, to any 
degree less than infinite. It is further evident, according to the 
Trinitarian doctrine concerning Christ, that the Messiah, or Me- 
diator, Jesus Christ, is distinguishable from Christ, considered as 
God, and from Christ considered as man: being constituted by 
the union of the Eternal Word with the man Christ Jesus: An 
union, as the Westminster Assembly express it, of two distinct na- 
ures in one person for ever. This Mediator, in his complete cha- 
racter, began to exist at the birth of the man Jesus Christ ; as be- 
ing a person, then new to the Universe. Of this Mediator, then © 
commencing his perfect existence, the predictions concerning the 
Kingdom of Christ, and the accounts concerning his assumption 
of that Kingdom, are, I apprehend, all, or nearly all, written. Itis 
of the Mediator, that it is said,J set my King on the holy hill of Zion. 
It is of the Son who was born, and whose name was called Wonder- 
ful; Counsellor ; the mighty God; on whose shoulder the Go- 
vernment was to be placed. . Of the Mediator, Gabriel said, He 
shall reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of his Kingdom there 
shall be no end. Of the Mediator, St. Paul says, Wherefore God 
hath highly exalted him, and given him a name which is above every 
name ; that at the name of Jesus every knee should bow, of things 
in heaven, and things in earth. tis of the Mediator, that it is said 
in the text, God set him at his own right hand in the heavenly 
places, far above every name, that is named in this world, and im 
that which is to come: and that it is-further said, He hath put all 
things under has feet ; ae given him to be head over all things to his 
Church. 

As the Mediator, Jesus Christ, began to exist at the birth of 
the man Jesus Chast ; so, until his resurrection, he existed i In a 
state of humiliation only. The Word, though originally in the 
form of God, and justly thinking it no robbery to be equal with 
God, yet voluntarily took upon himself the form of a servant, and 
was made in the likeness of men. In this form, or character, of a 
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Servant, he fulfilled all the several duties, which he had engaged 
to perform; and in this humble character he acted, till he arose 
from the dead. 

It will not be denied, that this person, allowing him to have 
existed, was capable of exaltation; nor that, if he received it at 
all, he must receive it from Him, under whose commission he 
acted, and to whom he had voluntarily become a servant, when 
he was made in the likeness of men. 

This person, it is plain, had received no Kingdom, until his 
ascension to heaven; had not before been head over all things 
to the Church ; nor been exalted above every name that is named 
wn this world, and that to come. This Kingdom is frequently 
spoken of as the reward of the labours and sufferings of Christ, 
in the character of Mediator. These labours and sufferings had 
never before existed; and, therefore, could not have been re- 
warded at an earlier period. 

From these views of the subject it is clear, that although Chikiet, 
as God, was incapable of exaltation, equally as of eran f Vets 
as Mediator, he was capable of both ; and that his exaltation was 
with perfect propriety given him by the glorious Person, under 
whose authority he placed himself by voluntarily assuming the 
form of a servant. In this view of the subject the Trinitarians 
are so far from being inconsistent with themselves, that they 
merely accord with the necessary consequences of their own doc- 
trine. 

Il. Weare taught in the text the Extent of this Kingdom. 

The word Kingdom sometimes denotes the rule, which is ex- 
ercised by a King; and sometimes the persons and regions, 
which he rules. According to the former of these senses, David 
says, Thou hast prepared thy throne in the heavens ; and thy King- 
dom is overall. Of the latter sense, lt shall be given thee, to the 
half of the Kingdom, is an example. 

Ist. Then, the Kingdom of Christ is the Universe. 

In the text, the extent of Christ’s kingdom is repeatedly denot- 
ed by the phrase all things. The absolute universality of this 
phrase is sufficiently manifest from the text itself, when it is said, 
ihat he as set at the right hand of God, far above all principality, 
and power, and might, and dominion, and every name that is nam- 
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ed in this world, and that which is to come. But it is placed be- 
yond al! doubt in the corresponding passage in Philippians ii. 10, 
where it is said, that every knee should bow, of things in heaven, 
and things in earth, and things under the earth, and that every 
tongue should confess, that Jesus Christ is Lord. Heaven and 
Earth, is the phrase, by which the Jews denoted the Universe. 
When they meant to express this idea with emphasis, they some- _ 
times added the phrase, under the Earth. Here we have the 
most emphatical language, ever used by a Jew to denote the 
Universe, and all things which it contains. Every knee in this 
vast dominion we are assured will one day bow to Christ; and 
every tongue found in it will confess, ata future period, that 
Christ is Lord. In the same manner, in Colossians i. 16, All 
things are said to be created by him, and for him ; whether they be 
visible or invisible, whether in heaven or in earth. As in this ab- 
solutely universal sense they were made by and for himself; so 
from this passage we cannot doubt, that in the same sense they 
will be his absolute possession ; and that after, as well as before, 
he became Mediator. This world, therefore, the planetary sys- 
tem, the stellary systems, the highest heavens above, and hell 
beneath, are all included, and alike included, in the immense 
empire, of which he is the head. Men are his subjects. Angels 
both fallen-and virtuous are his subjects ; and the inhabitants of 
the innumerable worlds, which compose the Universe, confess 
that he is Lord, to the glory of God the Father. 

Qdly.. His authority over this great kingdom is supreme. 

The whole course of providence is under his immediate con- 
ivol. He upholds all things by the word of his power; and di- 
rects them with an universal and irresistible agency to their pro- 
per ends. ‘The affairs of this world, and all its inhabitants, are 
directed by his hand. He has the keys of hell and of death, or 
of the world of departed spirits. He openeth, and no one shut- 
teth ; and shutteth, and no one openeth. Into that world none en- 
ter without his bidding; and out of it none can come but by his per- 
mission. ‘The world of misery, beneath, is in the same manner 
under his absolute dominion; and the glorious system of happi- 
ness in the heavens, above, is the mere result of his wisdom, 
eoodness, and power. 
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In the exercise of this dominion he will, at the close of this 
providential system, summon the dead from the grave; consume 
the world with fire ; and judge both the righteous and the wick- 
ed, both Angels and men. In the exercise of the same authori- 
ty also, he will send the wicked down to the regions of darkness, 
and punish them with an everlasting destruction from his presence, 
and from the glory of his power. © 

Il. We are taught in the text, that this Kingdom was given, and 
assumed, for the benefit of the Church. 

This doctrine is directly asserted in the text; and will, there- 
fore, not be questioned. In the exercise of his Government 
over all things for the benefit of his Church, He, in the 

Ist place, Defends it from all his enemies. 

The enemies of Christians are their temptations, internal and 
external; their sins; death; evil men; and evil Angels. 

Against their temptations he furnishes them with defence by all 
the instructions, precepts, warnings, reproofs, threatenings, and 
promises, which are contained in his Word. These constitvte a 
continual and efficacious protection from the influence of the 
lusts within, and the enemies without, by rectifying the views of 
the soul concerning its interest and duty ; awakening in it so- 
Jemn consideration; alarming it with affecting apprehensions : 
encouraging it with hope; alluring it with love and gratitude ; 
stimulating it with the prospect of a glorious reward ; and thus 
prompting it to suspend the dangerous purpose, to-watch against 
the rising sin, to oppose with vigour the intruding temptation, 
and to pray unceasingly for that divine assistance, which every 
one that asketh shall receive. 

To the means of defence, furnished by his word, he adds con- 
tinually the peculiar influences of his Spirit. This glorious 
Agent, commissioned by Christ for this divine purpose, diffuses 
through the soul the spirit of resistance, the hope of victory, the 
strength necessary to obtain it, and the peace and joy which are 
its happy as well as unfailing consequences. 

From their sins he began to deliver them by his Atonement. 
This work he carries on by his intercession; and completes by 
his providence. In the present world, where all things are im- 
perfect, this deliverance partakes, it must be acknowledged, of 
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the common nature : yet it is such, as to secure them from every 
fatal evil; and such, as we know to be one of those things, 
which work together for their good. Their progress towards 
perfect holiness is slow, irregular, and interrupted: yet it is real, 
and important: producing hope, comfort, and perseverance unto 
the end. : 

At the Judgment this deliverance will be complete. There 
the glorious effects of his Atonement and Intercession will be all 
realized. Every one of his followers will find himself entirely 
interested in them both; and will see, at that trying period, all 
his sins washed away, and nothing left to be laid to his charge. 
These dreadful enemies, at this dreadful season, will be power- 
less, and overthrown; and Christians will be more than conquer- 
ors through lim that hath loved them. | | 

From Death he has taken away its sting, and from the grave 
its victory. Death, so terrible to the impenitent, will be found 
by them to be no other thana rough, gloomy, unwelcome messen- 
ger; sent to summon them to the house of their Father. Over 
all its dangerous power they will triumph in a glorious manner; 
and be enabled to sing with everlasting exultation, O Death! 
where is thy sting? O Grave! where is thy victory? All. the 
preceding diseases, sorrows, and trials, through which they have 
passed in this vale of tears, they will distinctly perceive to have 
been scarcely enemies at all. On the contrary, they will appear 
to have been sent with infinite kindness, to check them in the ca- 
reer of iniquity, to warn them of approaching danger, or existing 
sin, and to recal them effectually to the path of life. 

Against evil men and evil Angels he furnishes them, throughout 
iheir pilgrimage, with a continual and sufficient protection : not 
a protection, indeed, which will prevent them from suffering and 
sorrow ; but this is because suffering and sorrow are necessary to 
their safety and improvement. Hence they are maligned, calum- 
niated, despised, persecuted, and at times brought to a violent 
death. ‘They are, also, at times perplexed, ensnared, allured, 
and tempted to wander from their duty, by art, sophistry, and 
falsehood. By the former class of evils they are gradually wean- 
ed from that love of the world, that desire of human favour, and: 
that lust for human applause, which so naturally charm the eyes, 
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and fascinate the hearts, even of Christians, and which are whol- 
ly inconsistent with the love of God. By the latter they are 
made sensible of their own weakness, taught their dependence on 
God, driven to their closets and their knees, and induced to walk 
humbly with God, all their days, in the intimate and most profita- 
ble communion of faith and prayer. 

The triumphing of the wicked 1s short; and the upright shall 
have dominion over them in the morning. When Christians are re- 
deemed from the power of the grave, they shall see all these ene- 
mies retiring behind them, and speedily vanishing, with the flight 
of ages, to a distance, immeasurable by the power of the imagina- 
tion. All around them will then be friends. God will then be 
their Father; Angels their brethren; happiness their portion ; 
and heaven their everlasting home. 

Qdly. Inthe exercise of this authority he bestows on them all good, 
temporal and eternal. 

Of temporal good he gives them ail that is necessary, or use- 
ful, for such beings, in such a state. The world may be, and 
often is, a vale of tears; and life a solitary pilgrimage through a 
weary land. - Poverty may betide, afflictions befal, diseases ar- 
rest, and death, at what they may think an untimely period, sum: 
mon them away. By enemies they may be surrounded, and by 
friends forsaken. They may be exposed to hatred, contumely, 
and persecution. Their days may be overcast with gloom, and 
their nights with sorrow. But He has assured them, and they 
will find the assurance verified, that these are light afflictions 
which only work for them an eternal weight of glory; and that 
these, as truly as all other, things work together for their good. 
Even these, therefore, however forbidding their aspect, will be 
found to be good for them; good upon the whole; good in such 
a sense, as to render their whole destiny brighter, better, and 
rnore happy. ra ar 

In the mean time, he furnishes them also, and furnishes them 
abundantly, with spiritual good. He furnishes them with the 
sanctification of the soul. He gives them light, to discover their 
own duty, and his glory, and excellency. He gives them strength, 
to resist temptations; sorrow for their sins ; patience, resigna- 
tion, and fortitude, under afflictions ; faith, to confide in him, and 
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to overcome the world; hope, to encourage their efforts, and to 
fix them firmly in their obedience ; peace, to hush the tumults of 
the mind, and to shed a cheerful serenity over all its affections ; 
and joy, to assure them of his glorious presence, and to antici- 
pate in their thoughts the everlasting joy of his immortal aes 
dom. 

In the future world, when death shall have been swallowed up 
wn victory, and all tears shall be wiped away from their eyes, he 
will begin to bestow upon them eternal good. In this fulness of 
joy, every thing will be only delightful. Their bodies, raised 
from the grave in incorruption, power, and glory, will be spirt- 
tual, immortal, ever vigorous, and ever young. Their souls, pu- 
rified from every stain, and luminous with knowledge and virtue, 
will be images of his own amiableness and consummate beauty. 
Their stations, allotments, and employments, will be such, as be- 
come those who are Kings, and Priests, in the heavenly world.. 
Their companions will be Cherubim and Seraphim; and their 
home will be the house of their Father, and their God. 

At the same time, in bestowing all this good he himself is the 
dispenser, and the good dispensed. J, says Christ, am the light 
of the world. The eity, saith St. John, had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory of God did lighten 
at, and ithe Lams ts the light saiireore In other words, Christ is 
the medium, through which all the knowledge of God is convey- 
ed to the intelligent Universe, his character discovered, and his 
pleasure made how: Of the heavenly world, particularly, he 
is here expressly deciared to be’ the light: The glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lomb is the light thereof. The Lamb is this 
glory of God, which is said to be the light of heaven. Christ is 
not only the dispenser of the good enjoyed in heaven, but the 
very good, which is dispensed; not only the dispenser of know- 
ledge, but the thing known; not only the communicator of en- 
joyment, but the thing enjoyed; the person divinely seen, loved, 
worshipped, and praised, for ever. In his presence, all his fol- 
lowers, and all their happy companions, with open face beholding 
in him, as in a glass, the glory of the Lord, will be changed into 
the sameimage from glory to glory, as by the spirit of the Lord. 
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REMARKS. 


From these observations may in the 

Ist place, Be conclusively argued the Divinity of Christ. 

From the text, and the comments here given on it, it is evi- 
dent, that Christ holds the sceptre of the Universe, and rules the 
great Kingdom of Jenovan. Let me ask, Who, but the infinite- 
ly perfect One, can possibly hold such a sceptre, or control, 
successfully, or even at all, such an empire? Unless he be every 
where present, how can he every where act, rule, and bring to 
pass such events, as he chooses; suchas are necessary to the di- 
vine glory, and the universal good? Unless thus present, act- 
ing, and ruling, how can he prevent the existence of such things, 
as will be injurious to this good; or fail to be disappointed of 
his own purposes, and, ultimately, of the supreme end of all his 
labours? How evident is it, even to our view, that inanimate 
things must cease to operate, and to move in their destined 
course; that animated beings must wander out of it; and that ra- 
tional beings must, if virtuous, go astray, from the defectiveness 
of their imperfect nature, and, if sinful, from malignity and de- 
sign. The evil designs of the latter, particularly, must, if he be 
not present, multiply in their numbers, and increase in their 
strength, until various parts of this immense Kingdom become 
disordered, and perhaps destroyed. What an impression would 
it make on the feelings, what a change in the affairs, of this 
world, if mankind, if evil Spirits, were to know, that the Ruler 
of all things would be absent from it, even a single year? What 
courage would sinners gather? With what strength, and to 
what a multitude, would sins accumulate? What a tempest of 
violence would ravage this globe? ‘To what a mountainous 
height would be heaped up the mass of human misery ? 

Nor is his absolute knowledge of all things less indispensable, 
than his universal presence. ‘This knowledge is completely ne- 
cessary, to enable him to discern the ends, deserving of his pur- 
_ suit, and the proper means of their accomplishment. When all 
these are resolved on, the same knowledge, only, can direct the 
operations of these means; prevent their disorder, or their fail- 
ure; preelude successful opposition; and avoid the consequent 
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confusion, disturbance, and disappointment. Especially is this 
knowledge indispensable to the efficacious government of ration- 
al, or moral, agents. The powers of these agents are thought, 
volition, and motivity: all invisible to every eye, except the 
Omniscient ; and, if discovered at all, before their operations 
exist, discovered by that eye only. But these agents are be- 
yond measure the most important instruments of the divine 
designs, in this great Kingdom; and, if not prevented, the 
most able to disturb its order and happiness. It is plain there- 
fore, that he, who rules the Universe, must, in order to prevent 
the disturbance of this Kingdom, understand the thoughts afar 
off; or, asin the translation formerly in use, Jong before they 
are formed. 

By the same knowledge, only, is the same exalted Person 
qualified to be the final Judge, and Rewarder, of the Universe. 
A great part of the sin and holiness, of such beings, and of the 
enhancements and diminutions of both, lies altogether in their 
thoughts and volitions. To judge his creatures justly, then, it 
is absolutely necessary, that he should search the heart and try 
ihe reins, of every Rational being. 

With the same knowledge, only, can he determine, apportion, 
and execute, the uhanabeces allotments of Intelligent creatures. 
These, united, form an immense and eternal system of provi- 
dence ; compared with which, the providence, exercised in this 
world, is but a point: and this vast system must indispensably, 
be contrived aright, and without any defect, from the beginning. 
The parts, of which it will be composed, will be literally infinite ; 
and can be devised only by an Infinite Mind. 

Nor is Omnipotence less necessary for all these vast and innu- 
merable purposes, than Ommiscience, and Ommipresence. No 
power, inferior to omnipotence, could produce, or hold together, 
so many beings; or carry on to completion so many and so va- 
rious purposes. To the power, actually exerted for these ends, 
every being must be completely subjected ; and all created pow- 
er entirely subordinate. An absolute and irresistible dominion 
must be exercised, unceasingly, over every part of his Kingdom ; 
or the great designs of creation and providence must be in con- 
tinual danger of being finally frustrated. 
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Equally necessary is infinite Rectitude for the just, benevolent, 
and perfect administration of such a government. © The least de- 
fect, the least wrong, would here be fatal. From the decision 
there can be no appeal ; from the arm of execution there can be 
no escape. A creature, if wronged here, is wronged hopelessly, 
and for ever. The Ruling Mind must, therefore, be subject to 
no weakness, passion, or partiality. Without perfect rectitude 
there can be no ultimate confidence; and, without such confi- 
dence, voluntary, or virtuous, obedience cannot exist. 

Thus, when Christ is exalted to be head over all things, and con- 
stituted the Ruler, Judge, and Rewarder, of the Universe ; he is 
plainly exalted to a station, and character, demanding infinite at- 
tributes ; perfections literally divine. Either, then, he possesses 
these attributes; or he has been exalted to a station, which, 
so far as reason can discern, he is unqualified to fill. But he 
was exalted to this station by unerring and boundless Wisdom. 
Of course, he certainly possesses all the qualifications, which it 
can demand. In other words, he is a Person literally divine. 

“Qdly. From the same observations we may discern how Maat 
weE need such a friend, as Christ. 

That we are creatures wholly dependent, frail, ignorant, ex- 
posed, and unable to protect ourselves or provide for our inter- 
ests, needs neither proof nor illustration. To us, futurity is all 
blank. Between our present existence, and the approaching 
vast of being, hangs a dark and impenetrable cloud. What is 
beyond it no human eye is able to discern, and no human fore- 
sight to conjecture. There, however, all our great concerns lie ; 
and are every moment increasing in their number and import- 
ance. There we shall enjoy the exquisite emotions, and the 
high dignity, of immortal virtue; the pure pleasures of a serene, 
self-approving mind; the eternal interchange of esteem and af- 
fection with the general assembly of the first-born ; and the un- 
interrupted favour of God in the world of joy: or we shall suf- 
fer the unceasing anguish of a guilty, self-ruined soul; the ma- 
lignity of evil men and evil Angels; and the wrath of our offend- 
ed Creator, in the regions of woe. Between these infinitely dis- 
tant allotments there is no medium; no intervening state, to 
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which those, who fail of final approbation, can betake themselves 
for refuge. When, therefore, we bid adieu to this world, we shall 
meet with events, whose importance nothing but Omniscience 
can estimate; to us utterly uncertain, and utterly beyond our 
power. ae Arb aul ak Te i dn, 

‘Nay, the present moment, and every moment when present, is 
fraught with consequences, incapable of being estimated by any 
finite understanding. On time, Eternity hangs. As we live here, 
we shall live hereafter. If our time be well employed, and our 
talents well used, it will be well with us in the end. But if we 
abuse both here, it will be ill with us hereafter. The present 
moment is important, chiefly, as it affects those which are future ; 
begins, or strengthens, an evil or virtuous habit ; depraves, or 
amends, the soul; hardens, or softens the heart ; and contributes 
in this way to advance us towards heaven, or towards hell. 
There is no man, who is not better or worse to day, by means 
of what he thought, designed, or did, yesterday. The present 
day, therefore, is not only important in itself, as a season, for 
which we must give an account; but because of the influence, 
which it will have on the events of the morrow. Thus circum- 
stanced, frail, irresolute, wandering, wicked, exposed to immense 
dangers, and yet capable of immense enjoyments ; how infinitely 
desirable is it, that we should have such a friend, as Christ. In 
his mind are treasured up all the means of happiness, which we 
need; the immense power, knowledge, and goodness, the un- 
changeable truth, faithfulness, and mercy, which, and which 
only, can provide, and secure, for us immortal blessings, or pre- 
serve us from evils, which know no end. In all places he is 
present; over all things he rules with an irresistible dominion. 
No being, no event, can be hidden from his eye. No enemy, 
however insidious, or however powerful, can escape from his 
hand. His disposition. is written in letters of blood on the cross. 
He who died, that sinners might live; he who prayed for his 
murderers, while imbruing their hands in his blood; can need, 
ean add, no proofs of his compassion for men. This glorious 
Redeemer is, also, the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Such 
a friend to man, as he was when he hung on the cross, he will be 
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throughout eternity ; and to every one, who sincerely desires an - 
interest in his good. will, he will manifest his friendship in an 
endless succession of blessings. 

While we wander through the wilderness of life, amid so 
many wants; how desirable must it be to find a friend, able and 
willing, to furnish the needed supplies? Amid so many enemies 
and dangers, how desirable must it be to find a friend, able and 
willing to furnish the necessary protection? Amid so many 
temptations, to watch over us? amid so many sorrows, to relieve 

us? in solitude, to be our companion ? ? in difficulties, our helper? 
in despondence, our support? in disease, our physician? in 
death, our hope, resurrection, and life? In a word, how desira- 
ble must it be to find a friend, who, throughout all the strange, 
discouraging state of the present life, will give us peace, con- 
solation, and joy ; and cause all things, even the most untoward 
and perplexing, to work together for our good ? | 

On a dying bed especially, when our flesh and our hearts 
must fai, of course; our earthly friends yield us little consola- 
tion, and no hope; and the world itself retire from our view; 
how delightful will such a friend be? Then the soul, uncertain, 
alone, hovering over the form, which it has soong inhabited, 
and stretching its wings for its flight into the unknown vast, will 
sigh, and pant, for an arm, on which it may lean, and a bosom, 
on which it may safely recline. But there, Christ is present 


with all his tenderness, and_all his power. With one hand he 


holds the anchor of hope ; and with the other he points the way 


to heaven. . 
In the final resntrection, when the Univ erse shall rend asun- 


der, and the elements of this great world shall rush together with 


immense confusion and ruin, how supporting, how ravishing, 
will it be, when we awake from our final sleep, and ascend 


from the dust i in which our bodies have been so long, buried, to 


find this glorious E Redeemer re fashioning | our vile bodies like unto 
his glorious body, and re- -uniting them to our minds, purified and 
immortal ? , With. what emotions shall we arise, and stand, and 
behold the Judge « descend i in the glory of his Father, with all his 
holy Angels ?. ‘With what. emotions shall we. see the same un- 
changeable and everlasting friend placing us on his right hand in 
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glory and honour, which kings will covet in vain, and before which 
all earthly grandeur shall be forgotten? With what melody will 
the voice of the Redeemer burst on our ears, when he proclaims, 
Come ye blessed of my Father, inherit the Kingdom, prepared for 
you,from the foundation of the warld ? How will the soul distend 


with transport, when, accompanied by the Chureh of the first-- 


écrn, and surrounded by Thrones, Principalities, and Powers, it 
shall begin its flight towards the highest heavens, to meet his Fa- 
te and our Father, his God and our God? What an internal 
heaven will dawn in the mind, when we shall be presented be- 
fore the throne of Jenovan, and settled amid our own brethren 
in our immortal inheritance, and our final home ; and behold all 
our sins washed away, our trials ended, our dangers escaped, 
our sorrows left behind us,,and our reward begun, in that world, 
where all things are ever new, delightfal, and divine? 

At these solemn and amazing seasons, how differently will 
those unhappy beings feel, who on a death-bed find no such 
friend ; who rise to the resurrection of damnation; whoare left 
behind, when the righteous ascend to meet their Redeemer ; 
who are placed on the left hand at the final trial; and to whom 
in the most awful language, which was ever heard in the Uni- 
verse, he will say, Depart ye cursed, into everlasting fire, egies 
for the Devil and his angels : ? 
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MIRACLES OF CHRIST. 


Acts i. 22. 


Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved of God among you, by mira- 
cles, and wonders, and signs, which God did by him in the midst 
of you, as ye yourselves also know. 


Iv a series of discourses, I have considered, at length, the cha- 
racter of Christ, as a Prophet, Priest, and King. 1 shall now 
proceed to investigate his character as a Worker of Miracles. 

In the text, Christ is styled Jesus of Nazareth, a man approved 
of God among the Jews. ‘This approbation is declared to have 
been testified by miracles, and wonders, and signs, which God did 
by him in the midst of that People: and of all this, it is asserted, 
the Jews themselves had been witnesses. These subjects I pro- 
pose to consider in the following discourse, so far as I shall judge 
necessary to my general design. I shall, however, neglect the 


order of the text; and adopt one more suited to the present pur- 
pose. 


1. I shall define a Miracle : 

Hl. Shall show that Christ Wrought miracles : and, 

Ill. Shall point out their Importance. 

I. I Shall define a Miracle. . 

A miracle is a suspension, or counteraction, of what are called the 
Laws of Nature. By the laws of nature T intend those regular 
courses of Divine agency, which we discern in the world around us. 
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God, to enable us to understand his works, and his character as 
displayed in them, and to enable us, also, to direct, with success, 
our own conduct in the various duties of life, and probably for 
other purposes, has been pleased to conform his own agency to 
certain rules, formed by his wisdom; called by Philosophers 
Laws of nature, and in the Scriptures, Ordinances of Heaven. To 
these laws all things, with which we are acquainted by expe- 
rience, are usually conformed. A miracle, is either a suspension or 
counteraction, of these laws ; or, more definitely, of the progress of 
things according to these laws. I have chosen both these words, 
because I would include all possible miracles; and because 
some events of this kind may more obviously seem to be sus- 
pensions, and others counteractions of these laws. 

Il. I shall show, that Christ wrought miracles. 

In this case, I shall, for the present, assume the story as true, 
which is told us by the Evangelists concerning the works of 
Christ ; and refer my observations on this subject to another part 
of the discussion. ‘Taking it, then, for granted, that Christ real- 
ly did the things, ascribed to him in the Gospel; I assert, that a 
considerable number of these things were real miracles. I saya 
considerable number, because it would be idle to extend the de- 
bate, on the present occasion, to any thing, supposed to be of a 
dubious nature; and because, after every deduction which can 
be asked, a sufficient number will remain to satisfy every wish of 
a Christian, and to overthrow every cavil of an Infidel. ADORE 
other examples of this nature, I select the following. 

The case of the man, who was born blind: who observed Nats 
ly concerning it, Since the world began, it was not heard, that any 
man opened the eyes of one that was born blind. No arguments 
are necessary to prove this to have been a miracle in the perfect 
sense; for every individual knows, that it is a total counteraction 
of the laws of nature, that clay, made of spittle and earth, and 
smeared upon the eyes, should restore sight to a person born 
blind. I select this case the rather, because it was formally exa- 
mined by the Jewish Sanhedrim, and evinced to have been real, 
beyond every doubt. 

The case of Christ’s walking upon the water in the boke af Gas 
“mesoret is another. equally unexceptionable. | , 
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- The cures, which he wrought on lepers by his mere word and plea- 

sure; cures, which no other person has been able to perform by 
any means whatever ; are instances of the same nature. Of the 
same nature, also, are those cases, in which he raised the dead to 
life: viz. the daughter of Jairus, the son of the widow of Nain, 
and Lazarus. That these. persons were all really dead, there is 
not the least room to doubt: that they were all raised to life 
is certain. bed 

I shall only addtwo instances more ; one, in which he fed four, 
and the other, in which he fed five, thousand men, besides women and 
children, with a few loaves of barley bread, and a few little fishes. 
In this miracle creating power was immediately exerted, with a 
degree of evidence which nothing could resist, or ath ques- 
tion. 

That all these were miracles, according to the definition, given 
above, must, I think, be acknowledged without hesitation. Ar- 
guments to prove this point, therefere, would be superfluous. 

That these facts really took place, and that the narration, 
which conveys the knowledge of them to us, is true, has been so 
often, so clearly, and so unanswerably proved, that to attempt to 
argue this point here would seem a supererogatory labour. Allof 
you have, or easily can have, access to a numerous train of books, 
containing this proof, elucidated with high advantage. I shall, 
therefore, consider this subject.in a manner extremely summary, 
and calculated to exhibit little more than a mere synopsis of evi- 
dence, pertaining to the subject. For this end I observe, 

ist. The facts were of such a nature, as to be obvious, in the 
plainest manner, to the senses, and understanding, of all thio pos~ 
sessed of common sense. 

Qdly. The narrators were eye and ear-witnesses of them. 

3dly. They were performed in the most public manner ; in the 
presence of multitudes, the greater part of whom were opposers ~ 
of Christ. 

Athly. They were generally believed, so ere as to induce, 
customarily, the friends of the sick and distressed, wherever 
Christ came, to apply to him with absolute confidence in his 
ability to relieve them: a fact, which proves the universal con- 
viction of the Jewish people, at that time, that Christ certainly 
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and continually wrought miracles. But this conviction could 
not have existed, to any considerable extent, unless he had ac-. 
tually wrought miracles. 

5Sthly. The Apostles had no possible interest to deceive their fel- 
low-men. They neither gained, could gain, nor attempted to 
gain, any advantage in the present world by publishing this sto- 
ry. On the contrary, they suffered, through life, the loss of all 
things, while declaring it, and the religion, of which it was the 
foundation, to mankind. In the future world, as Jews, believ- 
ing the Old Testament to be the word of God, they could ex- 
pect nothing, but perdition, as the reward of their useless im- 
posture. : 

6thly. They were men, whose integrity has not big been unim- 
peached, but is singular. This is evinced by the fact, that innu- 
merable multitudes of their countrymen, and of many other na- 
tions, ernbraced the religion which they taught; committed to 
their guidance their souls, amd their everlasting interests ; ha- 
zarded, and yielded, all that they held dear in this world, for the 
sake of this religion ; and still esteemed these very men, through 
whose instrumentality they had been brought into these dis- 
tresses, the very best of mankind. It is also proved by the fur- 
ther fact; that, in the ages immediately succeeding, as well as 
in those which have followed, their character has, in this respect, 
stood higher, than that of any other men whatever. 

7thly. Their Narratives wear more marks of veracity, shi any 
other, which the world can furnish. 

8thly. The Existence of these miracles is acknowledged by Jews, 
and Heathen, as well as Christians ; and was wholly sie tpettihst 
ed by either for fifteen hundred years. 

9thly. These Narratives were the genuine productions of those, 
to whom they are ascribed. That they were written by these 
persons is unanswerably proved by the testimony of their cotem- 
poraries, and very early followers. That they have come down 
to us uncorrupted, and ‘unniutilated, is certain, from the age, and 
coincidence, of numerous Manuscripts ; from the Versions early” 
made of them into various languages; from the almost innume- 
rable Quotations from them, found in other ‘books, still extant ; 
from the joint Consent of orthodox Christians and heretics : 
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from the Impossibility of corrupting them with success, because 
of the frequency, and constancy, with which they were read in 
' public and in private ; because of the numerous copies, very ear- 
ly diffused throughout all Christian countries ; because of the 
profound religious veneration, with which they were regarded ; 
and because of the eagle-eyed watchfulness, with which contend- 
ing sects guarded every passage, which furnished any induce- 
ment to corruption, or mutilation. 

No other history can boast of these, or one half of p sol pow- 
erful proofs of its genuineness and authenticity. If, then, we do 
not admit these narratives to be true, we must bid a final fare- 
well to the admission of all historical testimony. 

Mr. Hume has written an, Essay, to disprove the existence of 
the miracles recorded in the Gospel. In the introduction to this 
Essay, he says, “ he flatters himself, he has discovered an argu- 
ment, which will prove an everlasting check to all kinds of super- 
stitious delusion.’? When this Essay first appeared, it was re- 
ceived with universal triumph by Infidels, and with no small de- 
gree of alarm by timorous Christians. Since that time, however, 
it has been repeatedly answered; and triumphantly refuted by 
Dr. Campbell ; and completely exposed, as a mere mass of so- 
phistry ; ingenious indeed, but shamefully disingenuous; and 
utterly destitute of solid argument, and real evidence. 

After such ample refutation, it would be a useless employment 
for me to enter upon a formal examination of the scheme, con- 
tained in this Essay. I shall, therefore, dismiss it with a few 
observations. — 

The great doctrine af Mr. oan’ is this “* That, according to 
the experience of man, all things uniformly exist agreeably to the 
laws of nature, that every instance of our experience is not only an 
evidence, that the thing, experienced, exists in the manner which 
we perceive, but that all the following events of the same kind will 
also exist in the same manner. This evidence he considers, also, 
as increased by every succeeding instance of the same experience. 
According to his scheme, therefore, the evidence, that any thing, 
which we perceive by our senses, now exists, is made up of the 
present testimony of our senses, united with all former testimo- 
nies, of the same nature, to facts of the same kind. The exist- 
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ence oi any fact, therefore, instead of being completely proved, 
is only partially proved, by the present testimony of our senses 
toits existence. According to this scheme, therefore, we, who 
are present in this house, know, that ourselves.and others are 
present, partly by seeing each other present at this time, and 
partly by remembering that we have been present heretofore. 
Of course, the first time we were thus present we had not the 
same assurance of this fact, as the second time. This assurance 
became still greater the third time; greater still the fourth ; and 
thus has gone on accumulating strength in every succeeding in- 
stance... Every person, therefore, who has been here one hun- 
dred times, has an hundred times the evidence, that he is now 
here, which he had, when he was-here the first time, that he was 
then present: and I, who, during twenty-four years, have been 
present many thousand times, know, that |. am now here, with a 
thousand degrees of evidence, more than is possessed, concern- 
ing the like fact, by any other person who is present. A scheme 
of reasoning, which conducts to such a manifest and gross ab- 
surdity, must, one would think, have been seen to be false by a 
man, much less sagacious than Mr. Hume. 

Every man of common sense knows, and cannot avoid know- 
ing, even at a glance, that all the evidence which we possess, or 
can possess, of the existence of any fact, .s furnished by the preseni 
testimony of our senses io that fact. Of course, every such man 
knows equally well, that no testimony of the senses to any pre- 
ceding fact can affect a present fact in any manner whatever. 
The person, who is now present in this house for the first time, 
has all the evidence, that he is here, which is possessed by him, 
who has been here a thousand times before. The evidence of 
the senses to any single fact is all the evidence, of which that 
fact is ever capable. Nor can it be increased, even in the mi- 
nutest degree, by the same evidence, repeated concerning simi- 
lay facts, existing, afterwards, in any supposable number of in- 
stances. He, who has crossed a ferry safely, never thought of 
crossing it a second time, in order to knew whether he was safe, — 
or not. . iio are 

The influence, which Experience is intended by Mr.. Hume to 
ave on our belief of the existence of future events, is of the 
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same nature. Past experience is, by his scheme, the great cri- 
terion for determining on all that which isto come. An event, 
which has already been witnessed a thousand times, is, in his 
view, to be expected again, with a confidence, exactly’ propor- 
tioned to this number. If an event, on the contrary, has not 
taken place, it is not to be at all expected; but regarded as in- 
credible. Thus, ifa ferry-boat has crossed the ferry a thousand 
_ times without sinking, the probability is, as one thousand to no- 
thing, that it will never sink hereafter. on 

The Analogy, here referred to, is founded on the general max- 
im; that the same Causes produce, in the same circumstances, 
the same effects. ‘The instances, in which causes and circum- 
stances, apparently the same, are really such, are so few, that, in 
the actual state of things, it can answer Mr. Hume’s purpose in 
a very small number of cases only. Almost always the causes 
themselves, or the circumstances in which they operate, are, in 
this mutable world, so continually changed, that analogies, found- 
ed on this maxim, are rarely exact; and are, therefore, rarely 
safe’ rules for forming conclusions. All men are so sensible 
of this truth, that they easily, and uniformly, admit testimo- 
ny, as a sufficient proof of the fallacy of sueh conclusions. 
The smallest, credible testimony will induce any man to believe, 
that a ferry-boat has sunk; although it may before have crossed 
safely, and regularly, for many years. Much more do we always 
admit beforehand, that almost all events may come to pass, con- 
trary in their nature and appearance to those, which have al- 
ready happened. : | 

Mr. Hume exhibits to mea full conviction in his own mind, that 
his scheme was unsound, by the recourse, which he was obliged 
to have to the disingenuous arts of controversy. ‘Thus he, at first, 
uses the word Ewpertence, which is all important to this contro- 
versy, to denote, what alone it truly denotes, the actual evidence 
of a Man’s own senses. Inthe progress of his Essay, he soon di- 
verts it into a sense, entirely different; and means*by it the expe- 
rience of all who have preceded us. But of their experience we 
know nothing, except by Testimony ; the very thing, to which 
Mr. Hume professedly opposes what he calls Experience. On 
“this Testimony, styled by him Experience, he founds an argument, 
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upon which he places great reliance, to overthrow the evidence 
of the same testimony. Thus he declares Miracles to be contra- 
ry to all Experience; meaning by it the experience of all man- 
kind; when he knew, that a part of mankind: had testified, that 
they in their own experience had been witnesses of miracles; 
for this testimony was the sie thing, against which he wrote his 
Essay. | | 

Meracles he shi to be Vinkoviones and transgressions of the 
laws of Nature. These words, being regularly used to denote 
oppositions of moral beings to moral laws, and involving, natu- 
rally, the idea of turpitude, or wrong, were, I presume, used, to 
attach to miracles an idea of some variation from that perfect mo- 
ral conduct, which we attribute to God. 

Miracles, he also says, are CONTRARY to our experience. In this 
declaration he is unhappy. . They may be truly said to be aside 
from our Experience ; but are in no sense contrary to it. All that 
can be said is, that we have not witnessed miracles. Noman can 
say, that he has experienced any thing contrary to them. 

Having made these observations, I proceed to examine Mn 
Hume's capital docirine, that Testimony cannot evince the reality 
of a miracle. Hisargument is this. The evidence, that any 
thing exists In any given case, is exactly proportioned to the num- 
ber of instances, in which it is known to have happened before. 
if then an event have happened a thousand times, and the contra- 
ry event should afterward happen once; then there are one 
thousand degrees of evidence against the existence of this contra- 
ry event, and but one in its favour. We are, therefore, compels 
led, by a balance of nine hundred and ninety-nine degrees of evi- 
dence against nothing, to believe, that this event has not taken 
place. We are here, as Mr. Hume teaches, to weigh experience 
against experience, and to be governed in our decision by the 
preponderating weight. In this manner he determines, that our 
experience has, in the number of instances, furnished such a 
vast preponderation of evidence against the existence of a mira- 
cle, that, if we were to witness it, we could not rationally believe 
it to have existed, unti] it had taken place as many times, and 
some more, than what he calls the contrary event.. For exam- 
ple; if we have known a thousand deceased persons to have been 
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buried, and none of:them to have been raised from the grave ; 
we cannot rationally believe a man to have been raised from the 
grave, although we saw him rise; conversed with him; and lived 
with him ever so many years afterwards. Before we begin to 
believe, that a person was raised from the dead, we must have 
seen, at least, one more person thus raised, than the whole num- 
ber who have been buried, and have not risen. Then, and not 
till then, we shall become possessed of one degree of evidence, 
that a person has been raised from the dead: the whole influence 
of all the preceding resurrections being to diminish, successively, 
the previously existing evidence against the fact, that a person 
has been raised from the dead. Our own experience of the ex- 
istence of a miracle is, thus, not to be admitted, as a proof of its 
existence. But as testimony is founded on experience, and is 
evidence of a less certain nature; it is clear, that what experi- 
ence cannot prove can never be evinced by testimony. 

This reasoning has a grave and specious appearance, but is 
plainly destitute of all solidity. Every man knows by his own 
experience, that the repetition of an event contributes nothing to 
the proof, or certainty, of its existence. The proof of the ex- 
istence of any event lies wholly in the testimony of our senses. 
When the event is, as we customarily say, repeated; that is, 
when another similar event takes place, our senses in the same 
manner prove to us the existence of this event. But the evi- 
dence, which they give us of the second, has no retrospective in- 
fluence on the first; as the evidence, given of the first, has no 
influence on the second. In each instance the evidence is com- 
plete; nor can it be affected by any thing, which may precede 
it, or succeed it. What is once seen, and known, is as perfect- 
ly seen, and known, as it can be; and in the only manner, in 
which it can be ever seen, and known. If we were to see a man 
raised from the grave, we should know, that he was thus raised, 
as perfectly as it could be known by us ; nor would it make the 
least difference in the evidence, or certainty, of this fact, whe- 
ther thousands, or none, were raised afterwards. | 

In perfect accordance with these observations has been the 
conduct of mankind in every age, and country. No tribunal oi 
justice ever asked the question, whether a crime had been fzice 
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committed, in order to determine with the more certainty, and 
better evidence, that it had been committed once. No‘evidence 
of this nature, before any such tribunal, was ever adduced, or 
considered as proper to be adduced, to evince the existence of 
any fact, or to disprove its.existence. No individual ever thought 
of recurring to the testimony of his senses on a former: —_—— 
to strengthen their evidence on a present occasion. © 
The man born blind, (to apply this scheme directly to ering 
could not possibly feel the necessity, or advantage, of inquiring 
whether he had been restored to sight before, in order to deter- 
mine, that he had received it from the hands of Christ; or of 
asking the question, whether he saw, at any time before, to prove 
that he saw now. The leper, who acquired his health by the 
command of Christ, was as perfectly conscious of his restoration, 
asif he had been restored on twenty former occasions. All 
around him, also, when they saw the scales fall off with which he 
had been incrusted, and the bloom of health return; when they 
beheld his activity renewed, and all the proofs of soundness ex- 
hibited to their eyes} perceived the cure as perfectly, as if they 
had been witnesses of one hundred preceding spp of “ same 
nature. ty 
What is true of these, is equally true of all sikSlelies cases. 
Experience, therefore, is capable of completely Sei the ex- 
istence of a miracle. | 
What we experience we can declare ; and declare weit as 
ithas happened. Were this always dongs testimony would have 
exactly the same strength of evidence, which experience’ is ad- 
mitted to possess. It is not, however, always done. Errors. 
both intentional and unintentional, and those very numerous, ac- 
company the declarations of men. Still the weight of testimony 
is very great; so great, that ‘the conduct of almost all the import- 
ant concerns of mankind is regulated entirely, as well as ration- 
ally, by the evidence which it contains. Should twelve men, 
known and proved to possess the uniform character of unim- 
peachable veracity, declare to one of us, independently, (novone 
of them being acquainted with the fact, that any other had made 
the same declaration,) that they had seen, in the midst of a pub- 
fic assembly, a leper cleansed, and the white loathsome crust of 
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the leprosy fall off, and the bloom and vigotr of health return, at 
the command of a person, publicly believed to have wrought 
hundreds of such miracles, and to be distinguished from all men 
by unexampled wisdom and holiness, every one of us would be- 
lieve the testimony to be true. Especially should we. receive: 
their testimony, if we saw these very men endued with new and 
wonderful wisdom and holiness, professedly derived from the 
same person ; forsaking a religion, for which they had felt a bi- 
goted attachment ; embracing, and teaching, a religion wholly 
new; and in confirmation of this new religion, professedly taught 
by God: himself, working many miracles ; forsaking all earthly 
enjoyments; voluntarily undergoing all earthly distresses ; and 
finally yielding their lives to a violent death. A miracle, shonat 
fore, can be proved by testimony.» x 

I have already pursued this subject farther than I iaboadetia in 
this discourse. Some other considerations, relative to it, I shall 
probably. mention hereafter. At the present time, I will only 
remark further, that Mr. Hume, confidently, but erroneously, sup- 
poses a presumption to lie strongly against the existence of mi- 
racles., The presumption is wholly in favour of their existence. 
We know, that innumerable miracles have taken place... The 
Creation. of the world is one immense complication of miraculous 
works; and the first beings of every sort were miraculous exist- 
ences. As miracles were wrought here; so the analogy of the 
Divine works, as well as the uniformity of the Divine character, 
irresistibly, compels us to believe, that they will be wrought, 
wherever a sufficient occasion is presented. The illumination 
and reformation of mankind is a cause of this nature, existing in 
the highest degree... That God should work miracles to prove 
the truth, and spread the influence of Christianity, is, therefore, 
with the highest reason to be expected; especially as miracles 
‘are the most,proper, as well. as most forcible, of all proofs, that 
‘a-religion is derived from Him. 

UI. Lshall now aitempt to point out the lautiasdine of lial 

olst. The importance of the miracles of Christ 1s manifest in the 

immediate benefit of those, for whom they were wroughi. 

All the miracles, of Christ were glorious acts of beneficence.. In 
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his own words, The blind received their sight, and the lame walk- 
ed; the lepers were cleansed, and the deaf heard; the dead were 
raised up, and the poor had the Gospel preached to them. That 
acts of this general nature were of high importance to those, for 
whom they were done ; and that, multiplied as we are told they 
were, particularly by St. John, they constituted a mass of bene- 
ficence, incalculably interesting to the age and country, in which 
they existed ; will not admit of a doubt. 

Qdly. The wntrtislee of Christ were of one inte ote to fits 
character. 

They were important, first, as proofs of power. Christ, for thé 
wisest and best reasons, appeared as the son of a carpenter, and 
lived alway in a state of general humiliation. But it was neces- 
sary also, that his character, even in this world, should be dis- 
tinguished by personal greatness. This distinction nothing 
could so effectually produce, as the power of controling, in this 
manner, the laws of nature, and suspending, or counteracting, in 
this manner, the agency, by which the affairs of this world are 
carried on. As Christ wrought miracles in his own name, he 
was thus proved to possess this power in himself, as an inherent 
energy. But howsuperior is this power to all that can be boast- 
ed by the greatest men, who have ever lived. | What conqueror 
would not cheerfully barter all the power, in which he glories; 
for the control of wounds and diseases, of winds and waves, of 
life and death. ‘This power exhibited Christ, in the midst of all 
his humiliation, as greater than any, and than all, the children of 
Adam ; and surrounded his character with a splendour becoming 
his mission. How important, how necessary this greatness was 
to Christ, as the ne between God and man, 1 need not il- 
— , hehe ee 

~ Secondly, The miracles of Christ were — as pr reef of 
his Benevolence. ny we 

Benevolence is proved by action. But no actions were ever 
equally proofs of benevolence with the miraculous actions of 
Christ, except his condescension, atonement, and intercession. 
It would not have been possible for Christ, in any other manner, 
to exhibit the same character with the same strength. No ac- 
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tions could have been equally beneficent. The good, done, was 
‘the most necessary, and the most useful, to those for whom it 
was done. Those for whom it was done were persons, to whom 
it is usually least done; who most need it; to whom it is of the 
highest consequence ; and who, therefore, as objects of Christ’s 
beneficence, illustrate, more clearly than any others could do, this 
excellence of his character. At the same time, it was benefi- 
‘cence accomplished by a person, possessed of stupendous power 
and greatness, manifested in the very communication of the good. 
Those, who possess great power, very rarely manifest, and there- 
‘fore are justly believed very rarely to possess, an eminent degree 
of good-will. Intoxicated with their greatness, they are gene- 
rally employed in displaying it to mankind, and in thus engross- 
ing admiration and applause. From such persons Christ is glo- 
riously distinguished, by employing his own unexampled power 
solely in communicating kindness to those around him. . 

In both these great particulars the miracles of Christ invest 
him) with greatness and glory, to which there has been nothing 
parallel in the present world. | : 

3dly. The miracles of Christ are of vast jmapnBedeckanie as: eines 
of the Divinity of his Mission. 

A miracle is an act of infinite power only ; and is, shesifiue 
a proof of the immediate agency of God. None, but. he, can 
withhold, suspend, or counteract, his agency, exerted according 
to the laws of nature. 

A miracle becomes a proof of the character, or sbentines of 
chim by whom it was wrought, by being professedly wrought for 
the confirmation of either. A miracle is the testimony of God. 
From the perfect veracity of God it irresistibly results, that he 
can never give, nor rationally be supposed to give, his testimony 
to any thing but truth. When, therefore, a miracle is wrought 
in confirmation of any thing, or as evidence of any thing, we 
know, that that thing is true, because God has given to it his tes- 
timony. The miracles of Christ were wrought, to prove, that 
the mission and doctrine of Christ were from God. They were, 
therefore, certainly from God. 

To this?it may be objected, that miracles are asserted by the 
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Scriptures themselves to have been wrought in confirmation of false- 
hood: as, for example, by the Magicians, the Witch of Endor, — 
by Satan in the time of Christ’s temptation. | nM 

If the Magicians of Egypt wrought srinaciewy God “wrought 
them, with a view to make the final triumph of his own cause, in 
the hands of Moses, more the object of public attention, and more 
striking to the view of mankind. This was done, when the Ma- 
gicians themselves were put to silence, and forced to confess, 
that the works of Moses were accomplished by the finger of God. 
But the truth is, the Magicians wrought no miracles. All that 
they did was to busy themselves with their enchantments ; by 
which, every man now knows, that, although the weak and cre- 
dulous may be deceived, miracles cannot possibly be accom- 
plished. That this is the real amount of the history, given by 
Moses, any sober man may, I think, be completely satisfied we 
reading Farmar’s treatise on miracles. 

The Witch of Endor neither wrought, nor expected to work, 
any miracle. This‘is clearly evident from her astonishment, 
and alarm, at the appearance of Samuel. Saul, who expected a 
miracle, beheld Samuel, without any peculiar surprise : : she, who 
expected none, with amazement and terror. 

Satan is said by the Evangelists to have taken our Saviour. up 
into a very high mountain, and to have shewn him all the kingdoms 
of the world in a moment of time. ‘The Greek word oxsyevys, here 
translated world, very frequently signifies and, or country; and 
ought to have been thus rendered here: the meaning being no 
other, than that Satan showed our Saviour the four Tetrarchies. 
or Kingdoms, comprised in the land of Judea. In this transaction 
it will not be pretended, that there was any. thing miraculous. 

The doctrine, that miracles have been, or may be, wrought in 
support of falsehood has been incautiously adopted by several 
respectable Divines ; and they have taught us, that we are to try 
the evidence, furnished by the miracle, by the nature of the doctrine, 
which it was wrought to prove. This, | apprehend, is infinitely 
dishonourable to the character of Jenovan; for it supposes, 
that he may not only countenance, but establish, falsehood. At 
the same time, it is arguing ina circle. It is employing the doc- 
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the dead: whereof we are witnesses. 


fy the preceding discourse, 1 made a number of general, obser- 
vations concerning the miracles of Christ. The subject, which 
next offers, itself to our view concerning this glorious Person, is — 
his Resurrection. This interesting subject 1 propose now to ex-— 
amine with particular attention. Its importance in a system of 
‘Theology can scarcely need to be illustrated. 

lf Christ was raised from the dead, he was certainly the Mes- 
siah3-or, in other words, whatever he declared himself to: be. 
His doctrines, precepts, and life, were all approved by God; 
possess Divine authority; and demand, with the obligation of 
that authority, the faith and obedience of mankind. »To prove 
this fact, therefore, is to prove beyond a reasonable debate the 
truth of the Christian system. | 7 

At the same time, the arguments, which prove the reality of ~ 
this miracle, lend their whole force to the other miracles, record-~ 
ed in the Gospel. For this reason, I have reserved most of the 
direct arguments in behalf of miracles for the present occasion. 

In the context we are informed, that @ certain man, lame from 
his mother’s womb, who was now more than forty years old, and 
who had been carried, and lad, daily at the gate of the temple, 
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called Beautiful, to receive alms of them that entered into the tem- 
ple, was cured of his lameness by the command of St. Peter. So 
extraordinary an event astonished the Jews, assembled to wor- 
ship in the temple ; and collected them in great numbers around 
Peter and John. Peter, observing their astonishment, addressed 
to them a pertinent and very pungent discourse; in which he in- 
formed them, that the Lord Jesus Christ, whom they had killed, 
and whom God had raised to life, had restored this lame man to 
soundness and strength. This proof of Christ’s Messiahship he 
made the foundation of an earnest and persuasive exhortation to 
them to repent of their sins, and turn to God. The efficacy of 
this discourse on those, who heard it, was wonderful. About 
five thousand men received it with the faith of the Gospel, and 
were added unto the Lord. 

In the text, (the hinge, on which all this discourse of St. Peter 
turns,) he declares to the Jews the three following things. 

Ist. That they had killed the Prince of life: 

Qdly. That God had raised him from the dead: and, 

3dly. That the Apostle himself and his companions were wit- 
nesses of this wonderful event. 

The first of these assertions has very rarely been daubtsdh I 
know of but a single instance, in which it has been denied in 
form. Volney has made a number of silly observations, intended 
to persuade the world, that Christ never existed; and that the 
history of him, contained in the Gospel, is a fiction, compiled, 
with some variations and improvements, from the Hindoo tales 
concerning the God Creeshnoo. I will not attempt a serious an- 
swer to such nonsense. Infidelity must be pitied, when it is 
driven to such fetches, as this, in order to support itself, and main- 
tain its contest with Christianity. 

The second assertion has been often disputed; as, indeed, it 
must always be by every man, who denies the revelation of the 
Scriptures, or the mission of Christ. It is the design of this dis- 
course to state the evidence concerning the great fact, here de- 
clared, with candour and fairness. It demands no other manner 
of statement: as will, I trust, be sufficiently evinced in the pro- 
secution of this design. As the proof of this fact is almost all 
furnished by the Apostles, and their companions: the witnesses 
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appointed by Christ himself; the evidence, alleged here, will of 
course be principally derived from them. It will be unnecessa- 
ry, therefore, to make the two last assertions of St. Peter the sub- 
jects of distinct heads of discourse. | | 

If the Apostles have not given us a true account pears: 
the resurrection of Christ, it must be, 

I. Because they were themselves deceived: or, 

II. Because they intended to deceive others. 

For if they were not themselves deceived, but knew the as 
and have faithfully declared it in their writings ; the plainest and 
most ignorant man cannot fail to discern, that Christ was certain- 
ly raised from the dead. That neither of these suppositions is 
just, I shall now attempt to prove. 

I. Then, the Apostles were not themselves deceived with regard 
to this fact. 

In support of this assertion | dinnalte: be 

ist. The fact 1s of such a nature, that they were competent 
judges, whether rt existed, or not. 

In the nature of the case, it is just as easy to. determine, whe- 
ther a person, once dead, is afterwards alive, as to determine, 
whether any man is Lives who has not been dead. A familiar 
instance will prove the justice of this assertion. Suppose a per- 
son, who was an entire stranger to us, should come into the fa- 
mily, in which we live. Suppose he should reside in this family, 
eat and drink, sleep and wake, converse and act, with them 
exactly in the manner, in which these things are done by us, 
and therest of mankind. Suppose him, further, to enter into busi- 
ness in the manner of other men; to cultivate a farm; or ma- 
nage causes at the bar; or practice medicine; or assume the of- 
fice of a minister, and preach, visit, advise, and comfort, as is 
usually done in discharging the duties of this function. Every 
ene of us, who witnessed these things, would, beyond a doubt 
know this stranger to be a living man, in the same manner, and 
with the same certainty, with which we know each penis to — 
alive.. i ode 
The proofs of life, in this and every ptlienit case, are the colour, 
the motions, the actions, and the speech, of a living man. These 
we discern perfectly by our senses, under the general regulation 
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of Common sense. The proofs, thus furnished, are complete ; 
and, when united, as in a living man they always are, they have 
never deceived, they can never deceive, any man, who has 
customary use of his senses. 

As these are complete proofs of the facts in question, so aie 
are always equally complete. The evidence, which they contain, 
admits of no gradations ; but is always entire ; always the same ; 
and in every supposable case perfectly satisfactory. Nor is 
there an instance within our experience, nor an instance in the 
records of history, which has impaired this evidence at all; or 
rendered it capable of being even remotely suspected. 

» Were this evidence not entire in every instance, considered by 
itself; were it capable of being suspected in the smallest degree ; 
we should be obliged, when we met, conversed, or bargained, 
with each other, to settle the question, whether we were mutual- 
ly living beings. The Farmer would be obliged, before he 
bought a piece of land of his neighbour, to settle by a formal in- 
vestigation the question, whether he was about to buy it of a real 
man, or a phantom of the imagination. ‘The Judge when, called 
upon to try a prisoner, would in the same manner be compelled, 
before he began the trial, to decide, whether he had, brought to 
him for adjudication, a living being, or aspectre. The religious As- 
sembly would be equally necessitated to examine, whether such 
an Assembly was really gathered, and whether a real and living 
preacher was in the desk; or whether what seemed to be a 
preacher, and a congregation, were only the phantasms of a wak- 
ing dream. ; 

As these proofs are in every instance complete; so they are 
the only evidence of the fact in question. If then they can deceive 
us, we are left wholly without a remedy : for we have no other 
possible mode of coming to the knowledge of the fact. 

‘To the case of the stranger, whom I have supposed, all these 
proofs have obviously a perfect application. We-know as well 
as we can possibly, know, we know beyond any possible doubt, 
that he is a living man. But we do not, and cannot know, that 
he has never been dead, and afterward raised to life. To prove 
this, we must be supplied with totally new evidence, derived from 
totally other sources, than any hitherto supposed to be furnished 
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byhim. The evidence, therefore, that he is a living man, is whol- 
ly independent of the fact, that he has, or has not, been raised 
from the dead; and is, by itself, absolutely complete. If, then, 
we should be afterwards informed, with evidence which could 
not be questioned, that this stranger had been actually dead, and 
buried, and had been afterwards raised to life ; the’ evidence, 
which we had before received, that he was a living man, from 
the time when we first became acquainted with him, could not in 
the least degree be affected by the fact, that he had before been 
dead. The story of his death and resurrection we should un- 
doubtedly admit, if we acted rationally, only with extreme slow- 
ness and caution, and upon decisive evidence. But no one of 
us would, or could, hesitate to believe the man, circumstanced as 
above, to be alive. Otherwise, it is plain, we could not know, 
that any man is alive: for all the proofs, which can attend this 
subject, actually attend it in the case supposed. If, therefore, the 
evidence can be justly doubted in one case, it can with equal 
propriety be doubted in all. ‘ 

That the Apostles possessed all the means of judging accurate- 
ly concerning the existence, and the nature, of these proofs, cannot 
be denied. They were possessed of the common sense, and had 
the usual senses, of man. No judges could be better qualified 
for this purpose. Had Newton, Bacon, or Aristotle, been employ- 
ed in examining these proofs, they must have used exactly the 
same means of examination, which were used by Peter and John. 
Had they summoned Philosophy to their assistance it could only 
have told them, that it had no concern with cases of this nature. 

Qdly. The Apostles were unprejudiced Judges. 

In proof of this assertion I observe, 

First, That the Apostles were not Enthusiasts. 

Enthusiasm is a persuasion, that certain religious doctrines are 
true, derived from a peculiar strength of imagination and feeling, 
relying on internal suggestions supposed to come from God, and 
not relying on facts, or arguments. Inthe whole history, preach- 
ing, and writings, of the Apostles, there is not the least appear- 
ance of thischaracter. According to their own accounts of them- 
selves, (which in this case we readily believe, because, in their 
view. thev were accounts of their defects,) they were slow of be- 
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lief, even to weakness and criminality. For this conduct they 
were often, and justly, reproved by their Master; and, as we see 
in their writings, received his declarations with difficulty, when 
their evidence wascomplete. Nor were they finally convinced, 
even when uninfluenced by this skeptical spirit, except by evi- 
dence of the best kind ; to wit, that of facts. These also existed be- 
fore their eyes and ears, in the presence of multitudes, and ene- 
mies, who were equally convinced with themselves. Nor were 
they witnesses of such facts once, twice, or a few times, only : but 
beheld them in an uninterrupted succession for several years. 
Had they not yielded to them in such circumstances, they must 
have been either idiots, or mad-men. 

Enthusiasts also appeal to their internal suggestions,.as proof, 
which plainly ought, in their view, to satisfy others. (The Apos- 
tles have never made such an appeal; nor demanded belief on 
any other considerations, except those, which reason, in the 
highest exercise, perfectly approves. 

Enthusiasts always boast of the leaders, whom they professedly 
follow. The Apostles, although following the most extraordina- 
ry leader, ever seen in the world, have written the history of his 
life, without a single panegyric, and recorded the unparalleled 
injustice, abuse, and cruelty, which he suffered from his enemies, 
beth in his life and death, with only a single, direct censure of 

_those enemies, contained in these words ; For bhey loved the praise 
of men more than the praise of God. 

Enthusiasts always boast of their own excellencies, and attain- 
ments. 

The Apostles had higher reason for such boasting, than ever 
fell to the lot of men. They set up a new religion; and to the 
belief and profession of it converted a great part of mankind. 
They wrought, or were certainly believed to work, miracles of 
the most stupendous nature ; rose to an influence, which Kings 
never possessed ; and ruled more human beings, than most mo- 
narchs have been able to claim as their subjects. To this height 
of influence they ascended, also, from the humble employments 
of fishing, collecting taxes, and making tents. How few of the 
human race, nay, who, beside these very men, would not have 
become giddy in the ascent from such a lowly condition to such 
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distinguished eminence. Yet Matthew records nothing of him- 
self, except that he was a publican; that he followed, Christ; 
and that he once entertained him at his table. Mark and Luke 
do not even mention their own names. John says nothing of 
himself by way of commendation, unless that he was the disciple, 
whom Jesus loved; and this he expresses obscurely, in the most 
modest manner conceivable. Indeed, the subject of self-commen- 
dation seems never to have entered their thoughts. 
There is, I acknowledge, one apparent exception to this  re- 
mark in the writings of the Apostles. I mean St. Paul’scom- 
mendation of himself tothe Corinthian Church. This, however, is 
prefaced with a quotation from the Old Testament as the word of 
God; in»which it is declared, that not he who,commendeth him- 
self is approved, but he whom the Lord commendeth.. He then 
pronounces boasting to be folly ; and declares himself to be com: 
pelled to this folly by the Corinthian Church; because some of 
its members had denied his Apostleship: a denial, fraught with 
the ulmost mischief to the Christian cause, and particularly in 
that city. The things, which he recites, are calculated in the 
most perfect manner to establish his character as an Apostle, and 
to refute the unworthy calumnies, which they had uttered against 
him. At the same time, they are accompanied with such proofs 
of ingenuousness, truth, and modesty, as leave, irresistibly, on 
the mind a stronger impression of these attributes in St. Paul, 
than. we could have felt, if he had not written this passage. » Let 
it be remembered, that this is the conduct of a person, who had 
converted half the civilized world. | 
In the mean time, the Apostles, in the most frank, artless, sued 
faithful manner possible, do that, which Enthusiasts never do at 
all: thatis, they record their own mistakes, follies, and faults ; and 
those of very serious magnitude; acknowledged to be such by 
themselves, and severely censured as such by their Masters. No 
example of this nature can be found in the whole history of En- 
thusiasny; and no other such example in the whole history of man. 
Enthusiasm. is always a proud, vain, boasting spirit; founded in 
the belief, that the Enthusiast is the subject of immediate and 
extraordinary communications from heaven, and, therefore, de- 
signated by God as his peculiar favourite; raised: of course 
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above the human level; and irresistibly prompted to publish, on 
every occasion, this peculiar testimony of heaven to its pre-emi- 
nent worth; and to unfold to the'view of all around it a distinc- 
tion too flattering to be concealed. : 

‘Enthusiasts, also, in all their preaching and conversation on 
religious subjects, pour out, with eagerness, the dictates of pas- 
sion and imagination; and never attempt to avail themselves of - 
the facts, or arguments, on which reasondelights to rest. Strong 
pictures, vehement effusions of passion, violent exclamations, 
loudly vociferated, and imperiously enjoined as objects of impli- 
cit faith and obedience, constitute the substance, and the sum, of 
their addresses to mankind. They themselves believe, because 
they believe; and know, because they know. Their convic- 
tion, instead of being, as it ought to be, the result of evidence, is 
the result of feeling merely. If you attempt to persuade them, 
that they are in an error, by reasoning, facts, and proois ; they 
regard you with a mixture of pity and contempt, for weakly op- 
posing your twilight probabilities to their noon-day certainty, 
and for preposterously labouring to illumine the sun with a taper. 

How contrary is all this to the conduct of the Apostles! When 
a proof of their mission, or doctrine, was demanded of them ; 
they appealed instantly, and invariably, to arguments, facts,and 
miracles. These convinced mankind then; and produce the 
same conviction now. The lapse of seventeen centuries has de- 
tected in them no error, and inno degree enfeebled their strength. 
Their discourses were then, and are now, the most rational, no- 
ble, and satisfactory discourses on moral and religious subjects, 
ever witnessed by mankind. There is not an instance in them 
all, in which belief is demanded on any other grounds, than 
these; and on these grounds it is always rightfully demanded. 
‘But on these grounds it is never demanded by Enthusiasts. 
There is not in the world a stronger contrast to the preaching of 
Enthusiasts, than that of Christ and his Apostles. 

Secondly, The Apostles were unprejudiced Judges of this fact, 
because every sia respecting it, contradicted their favourite pre- 
jqudicese: ‘ , 

In common with their countrymen, they expected a conquer- 
ing, reigning, glorious Messiah; who was to subdue, and con- 
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trol, all the nations of men. With him, also, they themselves 
expected to conquer, and reign, together with the rest of the 
Jews, as princes and nobles in the splendid earthly court of this 
temporal Messiah. No expectation ever flattered the predomi- 
nant passions of man so powerfully, as this. It was the source 
of almost all their follies, and faults ; and, in spite of Christ’s in- 
structions, and their piety, it broke out on every occasion, and 
clung to them with immoveable adherence, till the day of Pente- 
cost. For, just at the moment of Christ’s ascension, ten days 
only before that festival, they asked him, Lord, wilt thou at this 
time restore the kingdom to fsrael ? 

They did not, and could not, believe that he would dies After 
he had predicted his death at five, or six, different times, in as 
plain language as can be used, St. John informs us, that they un- 
derstood not that saying, and that 1t was hidden from them. Pe 
ter also, when Christ had uttered a prediction of this nature, un- 
derstanding the meaning of the prediction, took upon himself the 
office of pelaiein his Master ; and said, Be it far from thee, Lord ; 
this shall not be unto thee. 

Nor do they appear to have believed, that he would live again. 
They plainly disbelieved all the testimonies of his resurrection, 
except that of their own eyes and ears; and regarded the ac- 
- counts of their companions, whom on all other occasions they 
esteemed persons of unstained veracity, as idle tales. It may 
seem strange, that, believing, as they did, implicitly, the declara- 
tions, and Messiahship, of their Master, they should not believe, 
that he would rise again, after his various prophecies concerning 
that event. But we are to remember, that his death had violat- 
ed all their prejudices, blasted all their fond hopes, and buried 
them in gloom and despondency. The Jews customarily, when- 
ever passages of Scripture admitted of no interpretation accord- 
ant with their established opinions, resolved the difficulty, or ra- 
ther removed it, by pronouncing the passage to be mysterious. 
The Apostles in all probability had recourse to the same expe-. 
dient, to reconcile the predictions of Christ with that train of facts, 
whose future existence they believed ; and chose rather not to un- 
derstand the true import of his predictions, plain as it was, than 
‘o admit an interpretation of them, which opposed all their rive f- 
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ed opinions. | At the same time, melancholy as were their cir- 
cumstances, and their feelings, they were ill fitted for the busi- 
ness of commenting on the predictions of Christ ; and seem not 
to have made even an attempt to gain the conviction, which 
would so effectually have relieved their distresses. When, 
therefore, they had evidence of his resurrection, sufficient to con-. 
vince any reasonable person, they still disbelieved; and were 
hardly brought to admit the testimony of their own eyes and 
ears. After:various reports of his resurrection from those who 
had seen him; reports so satisfactory, that Christ himself after- 
ward upbraided them with their unbelief, and hardness of heart, 

because they had not believed them, who had secn him after he was 
risen ; Jesus himself stood in the midst of them, and said, Peace 
be-unto you. But they were terrified and affrighted, and supposed 
that they had seen a spirit. He then said unto them, Why are ye 
troubled, and why do thoughts arise in your hearts? Behold my 
hands, and my feet ; that it is I myself. Handle me, and see: for 
a spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see me have. And when he 
had thus spoken, he shewed them his hands and his feet. \ You are 
to remember, that the print of the nails, by which he was fastened 
to the cross, was still perfectly visible, both in his hands and 
feet. These were, therefore, appealed to by Christ, because 
they thus furnished evidence, that it was he himself, which no 
man would counterfeit. Still they believed not, for joy, and won- 
dered. To remove this doubt, which, like most that preceded 
it, was the result of feeling, and not of judgment, he further said 
to them, Have ye here any meat? In answer to this inquiry, they 
gave him aprece of a broiled fish, and of an honey-comb. And he took 
it, and did eat before them. At the end of this process only, aid 
they entirely believe, that he was risen from the dead. 

From this story, written after they had all in the fullest man- 
ner realized his resurrection, and, therefore, intended severely to 
censure their own unbelief; from this story, written in a manner 
so perfectly artless and natural, and with circumstances of such 
nice discrimination, as the writer could not have invented; and 
on both these accounts carrying with it the clearest evidence of its 
truth; we have the strongest proof, that the Apostles were slow 
of heart to believe the resurrection of Christ. Their assent was 
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reluctant, and gradual: such as is always yielded to evidence, 
which contradicts prejudices strongly imbibed. | 
[have observed, that the story of St. Luke is written in a 
manner perfectly artless and natural, and with circumstances of 
such nice discrimination, as the writer could not have devised. 
It is extremely natural to the human mind, in a state of despon- 
dency, either not to believe at all, or to believe with extreme 
difficulty, those things, which would remove its despondency. 
The good, in question, seems too great to be realized, and there- 
fore too improbable even to be hoped. The Apostles for. this 
reason disbelieved at first; and for the same reason continued 
their disbelief, after Christ stood in the midst of them, and dis- 
covered himself to their eyes and ears. A strong and mixed 
emotion of pleasure and surprise partially overwhelmed. their 
reason, and prolonged their doubts, in spite of the clearest evi- 
dence. Never was the nature of man exhibited with more-ex- 
actness, or with nicer discrimination, than in this remarkable 
declaration. They believed not for joy, and wondered. 

From these observations it is, if I mistake not, unanswerably 
evident, that the prejudices of the Apostles were all directed 
against the resurrection of Christ ; and that they were not inclin- 
as to admit this fact by any bias in its favour. | 

3dly.. The Apostles had sufficient means, and, pe ies of 
judging whether Christ was raised from the dead. 

He appeared to some or other of them, or their companions, 
eleven times, distinctly recorded in the Scriptures. » He appear- 
ed to Mary Magdalene; to her companions with her; to Peter; 
to the disciples going to. Emmaus; to James; tothe tem Apos- 
tles, Thomas not being present; to the Eleven, Thomas being 
present; to the Apostles again at the sea of Tiberius; to above 
five hundred brethren at once; to the Apostles before, and dur- 
ing, his ascension; and finally to St. Paul in his way to Damas- 
cus. Beside these instances, he appeared several times after- 
wards to St. Paul ; and, as Si. Luke informs us, shewed himself — 
alive, after his passion, by many infallible proofs; being seen of 
them forty days, and speaking of the things, pertaining to the king- 
dom of God. It ought to be particularly remembered, that in nine 
of the instances, mentioned above, he appeared to the Apostles 
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themselves ; in several instances to many, or all, of them; and 
once to more than five hundred disciples together. Should we 
then admit such an illusion of the senses, as Infidels sometimes 
contend for, to be possible, and mankind to be capable of being 
deceived by it, in such degrees as they urge; still the improba- 
bility must, even according to their own principles, be very great, 
that two persons should, at the same’ time, experience exactly 
the same illusion concerning the same object, and concerning so 
many circumstances attending it. Of. fact, of this kind, history © 
furnishes no record, and conversation no testimony. 4llihe ex- 
traordinary and ‘inexplicable things, actually testified, in which 
such illusions may be supposed to have taken place, have inva- 
riably existed, if they existed at all, to the view of one person only. 
No instance can be mentioned, in which two unexceptionable 
witnesses have testified to the same illusion, at the same time, 
concerning the same thing. Far more improbable is it, that 
three persons should thus experience the same illusion. When 
we raise this number to Eleven, the improbability becomes incal- 
culable ; and when to five hundred, it transcends all limit. 

The improbability is also enhanced, without measure, by the 
repetition of this fact in so many instances to so many persons, to- 
gether with all the circumstances, by which it wus attended. But 

_when we remember, that Christ not only appeared, but ate, drank, 
walked, and conversed, with them, at so many different times, 
through forty days ; and declared to them a great number of di- 
vine truths concerning the kingdom of God; the improbability 
ceases, and is changed into an impossibility. The Apostles and 
their companions had, here, all the evidence, that Christ was 
living, which they had of the life of each other: all the evidence, 
which we have, that those around us, with whom we have daily 
intercourse, are alive. [f, then, the Apostles could be deceived, 
with respect to the fact, that Christ was living ; they could, with 
the same ease, be equally deceived, with respect to the life of 
each other. With the same ease, can we be equally deceived 
in our belief, that men, whom we see daily, with whom we con- 
verse, and with whom we act; are living men. A. stranger, 
who has visited us, continued with us forty days, conversed with 
us, and united with us in eating, drinking, and the serious busi- 
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ness of life, must, on the same grounds, be denied, or doubted, 
to be a living man; and supposed to be a spectre, a phantom of 
the imagination, an illusion of the senses, or an inhabitant of a 
dream. To this length the principles carry us, on which alone 
we can deny, that the Apostles had perfect evidence, that Christ 
was alive after his death. He, who can admit these principles, 
has renounced the evidence of his senses; and ought, from mo- 
tives of consistency, to believe a man to be a post, as readily, as 
to believe him to be a man. 


SERMON LXIl. 


RESURRECTION OF CHRIST. 


Acts lil. 15. 


And killed the Prince of life, whom God hath raised from 


the dead: whereof we are witnesses. 


Ty the preceding discourse I observed, that in this passage St. 
Peter declares to the Jews the three following things : 

Ist. That they had killed the Prince of life : | 

Qdly. That God had raised him from the dead: and, » Bs 

3dly. That the Apostle himself and his companions, were wit 
nesses of these facts. 

The first of these assertions, I observed, had been scarcely 
controverted, and therefore needed no discussion from me. To 
establish the second, I remarked, was indispensable to a system 
of Christian Theology ; as being the great point, on which such a 
system must depend; and therefore proposed it as the immediate 
object of that discourse. ‘ The evidence of its truth, I further observ- 
ed, was chiefly furnished by the Apostles and their companions. 
This evidence, therefore, I proposed to state ; and to show, that it 
was a proper and unexceptionable object of reliance for the 
truth of the important fact, declared in the text. 

In pursuance of this design I observed, that, of Christ was not 
raised from the dead, the Apostles were either themselves deceived, 
or have of design deceived others. That they themselves were not 
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deceived, | endeavoured to prove in that discourse, and shall now 
attempt to show, 7 

II. That they have not deceived others. 

By this you will understand, that they have not deceived Pre 
of design: all other deception having been considered under the 
former head. 

In support of this assertion I observe, 

ist. That the known probity of the Apostles places them beyond 
every reasonable suspicion of intentional deception. | 

The probity of the Apostles stands on higher ground, and has 
been regarded with higher confidence by mankind, than that of 
any other men whatever.” This has been so often evinced, and 
with arguments so plainly unanswerable, that it would be. proba- 
bly thought tedious to expatiate on the subject at the present 
time. Suffice it, then, to say, that the histories, which they have 
given us of our Saviour’s life, contain more internal, and deci- 
sive, proofs of sincerity, than any other human writings ;_ that they 
recite facts, and utter doctrines, with a simplicity, and _artless- 
ness, unequalled ; that their story, both as to the subject, and as 
to the manner, is such, as no impostor could, or would tell; that 
the character of Christ is drawn with excellencies so great, com- 
bined with features so distinctive, as to prove it beyond the 
power of human invention, and much more beyond the inven- 
tion, of such humble, uneducated men; that, greatly as they re- 
spected him, horrible as were the injuries which he received 
from his enemies, gross and abominable as was the character of 
those enemies, and intensely as the Apostles abhorred: both them 
and their conduct, they have recited his whole story without a 
single panegyrical remark concerning him, and without a single 
testimony of resentment, unkindness, or prejudice, against them. 
Let it be remembered, also, that no Impostor would have ever 
thought of terminating his account concerning a favourite and 
splendid character with the history of his trial and crucifixion as 
a malefactor; that no Impostor, if we were to suppose him to 
have done this, would have prefaced this history witharecital of his 
own disbelief, that this favourite was to die ; ; especially after he had 
predicted his death, many times, in the plainest language ; that 
no Impostor would have recorded his own ignorance, and disbe- 
lief, of the true character, mission, and doctrines, of the hero of his 
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story; or his severe and stinging reproofs of his follies and 
faults, and all this without disguise or palliation; that the doc- 
trines and precepts, contained in the Gospel, are beyond the dis- 
covery of any men, particularly of such men; that, if an Impos- 
tor could discover them, he could never have enjoined them on 
mankind, because of their spotless purity and perfect excellence ; 
that every Impostor must, of course, have blended with the bet- 
ter doctrines and precepts, which he thought proper to deliver, 
others, sufficiently licentious to countenance, or at least to pal- 
liate, his own crimes; that the end, uniformly proposed, and in- 
tensely pursued, in the Gospel ; viz. the amendment of the hu- 
man character; is such, as no Impostor would be willing to pro- 
mote ; that four Impostors, writing independently, or without 
concert, could not possibly have exhibited the same accordance of 
facts, nor the same perfect harmony of doctrines ; and that the cha- 
racter of the Apostles was, in their own age, not only unimpeach- 
ed, but considered as superior to that ofall other virtuous men. To 
these proofs of integrity ought to be added that decisive one ; 
their cheerful relinquishment of all the pleasures of this life, and 
their voluntary endurance of all its distresses; and, in the end, 
their voluntary surrender of life itself; for the sake of the reli- 
gion which they professed, and of the Master whom they served. 

‘That men, who gave so many efficacious, and uniform, proofs 
of integrity, should conspire to palm upon mankind this gross 
imposition, is too replete with absurdity, to be admitted ey any 
sober man. 

_.  Qdly. The Apostles had no interest i attempting to decerve man- 
kind, with respect to this event. 

‘In order to render the imposition profitable to its authors, it 
was necessary, that it should be believed; and, to gain credit 
elsewhere, it must first gain credit where it was originally pub- 
lished. The story was first declared to the Jewish nation ; and 
without a single hope, or thought, of spreading it among other 
nations. It was for twelve years confined to Jews only. Now, 
let me ask, What inducement had the Apostles to believe, that a 
tale, so incredible in itself, would be received by this people? a 
tale concerning the resurrection of a crucified malefactor: for 
such, if false, must the story have been; and such, although true, 
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it was believed to be by the Jews. By them Christ was regard- 
ed as an impostor; as a blasphemer of God; as an impious pre- 
tender to the Messiahship; and an impious opposer of a religion, 
unquestionably derived from heaven. Yet, with Jews, this pub- 
lication was to begin; and, so far as they knew, to end: Jews 
beyond example bigoted to their own religion, and furious in 
their hostility to every other; the bitter. persecutors of Christ, 
while he lived; and the accusers, and witnesses, who caused his 
death. What hope could any, but a mad-man, entertain, that, 
among such people, such a story could gain even a solitary ad- 
mission? ‘To give credit to this story was, in a Jew, no other, 
than to yield up his religion; his bigotry; his connection with 
the Jewish Church; his interest in the public opinion of his coun- 
trymen, and in the protection of its government. It was to ex- 
pose his possessions, his family, and his life; to become excom- 
municated, outlawed, and an outcast from society ; and to place 
himself within the reach of all the dreadful threatenings, contain- 
ed in the law of Moses. At the same time, it was to acknow- 
ledge himself a murderer; 4 murderer of the Messiah; a mur- 
derer of the Son of God; to confess, that he had found this: glo- 
rious person in the son of a carpenter; in a man, emphatically 
styled by him, and his countrymen, a friend of publicans and sin- 
ners; a gluttonous man, and a wine-bibber. It was, also, to re- 
nounce all his bright and dawning hopes of the deliverance of 
himself, and his nation, from Roman servitude, by that mighty 
Prince, with whom they were all in hourly expectation of tri- 
umphing, and reigning, over every nation on earth. All this, 
also, was to be done without any good, to balance these mighty 
evils, either in hand, or in reversion. Never was there a field, 
so unpromising to the talents, or the efforts, of an impostor. 

At the same time, this tale was to be told by the followers of 
the person professedly raised, and the enemies of those, to whom 
it was told; by men, poor, ignorant, and despised; without 
friends, and without influence’; abhorred by their countrymen, 
and regarded as apostates from their religion. Never were per- 
sons so ill qualified for successful efforts at imposition. Suppose 
such a story were now to be told.. None of these embarrass- 
ments, it is evident. would attend the recital, except those, which 
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arise out of the story itself. The narrators’ would lie originally 
under no public odium. The:subject would be obnoxious to no 
peculiar prejudice. The reception of it would be followed by 
no peculiar sacrifices ; by no civil or religious disqualifications ; 
by no loss of property, reputation, safety, or even quiet. How 
plain is it, that such a story, if false, could not, even here, pro- 
duce’ any other effect, but pity, contempt, and ridicule? To 
persuade others to believe it, is in the nature of the case, a thing 
so hopeless and desperate, that no Impostor has been found weak, 
rash, or impudent, enough, to think of making the attempt. But, 
of all persons on earth, none were ever more disadvantageously 
situated’to propagate sucha story, than the Apostles. The Jews 
were certainly less inclined to believe this story, than the Apos- 
tles themselves. They refused to believe it, long after very suf- 
ficient evidence had been furnished them of its truth. » The Jews 
would certainly require evidence still more ample. This the 
Apostles could not but know; and, therefore, must have been 
hopeless of persuading them to believe it, unless themselves were 
able to support it by such evidence. Bvt this evidence could 
never be produced in support of a falsehood. See 
If the story did not gain belief; the attempt to spread it could 
be of no possible use to the Apostles. As, then, they could not 
entertain a single hope of inducing the Jews to believe it; they 
could have no possible inducement to attempt to palm it upon 
the Jews. But if the Jews did not believe it, it could never be re- 
ceived by any other people. Jews, in great numbers, were scat- 
tered over all the countries, in which the Apostles could ever 
hope, or wish, to spread the story. These Jews carried on a 
continual correspondence with those at Jerusalem ; and, in im- 
mense numbers, visited that city every year. — If, then, the story 
was not believed at Jerusalem ; this fact would be perfectly well 
known wherever Jews resided. But the knowledge, that the 
story gained no credit at Jerusalem; the place, where the event 
had professedly existed ; would effectually prevent it from gain- 
ing the least credit in any other place. To the spot, where the 
event was said to exist, all thinking men would have recourse, 
to learn the true state of the evidence concerning it. If it was 
there found insufficient; it would atonce be pronounced to be 
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insufficient by all men. The Gospel was, probably, directed by 
Christ to be preached first at Jerusalem, and in Judea, for this, 
as one great reason; that the story of his resurrection, on which 
his whole scheme depended, being established there in the im- 
moveable belief of multitudes, might be successfully sin irre- 
sistibly published in other countries. + a 

But, whatever advantages the Apostles could derive, or expect 
to derive from their imposture, (if it was one,) must be wholly 
derived from persuading mankind to believe this story. They 
themselves perfectly understood, and frankly declared to man- 
kind, that their whole system turned on this single hinge. Jf 
Christ be not risen, then is our preaching vain, and your faith is 
also vain; is the constant language of all which they said. For 
proof of his you need only examine the sermons of “St. Peter 
and St. Paul, recorded in the Acts of the Apostles. ‘ Unless this 
fact were established, therefore, they could not hope for a single 
follower, nor for the smallestreward. But of the establishment of 
this fact among either Jews, or Gentiles, I flatter myself 1 have 
shown, they could not, in the existing circumstances, form even 
the remotest hope. They had not, —— the pci inter- 
est in making the attempt. | abies aaa 

3dly. They were assured, with ibsolacd certainty bof supering 
every imaginable disadvantage. 

All the losses and injuries, mentioned ander the preceding 
head, must have stared them in the face at the beginning. At 
every step of their progress new evils could not fail to arise; 
and those of the most distressing kind. Had they been blind 
enough not to have perceived their miserable destiny, before they 
commenced this wretched work of deception; the first attempt. 
could not fail to produce the most ample conviction: and to this, 
every new attempt would add fresh proof. The scourge, the’ 
prison, and the cross, have always proved effectual antidotes to’ 
imposition. All other dishonest men are, equally with Voltaire,’ 
no friends to Martyrdom. Had the Apostles possessed the same 
character, they would have soon been wearied of the sufferings, 
which they every where underwent. Every where they were 
hated ; calumniated ; despised; hunted from city to city ; thrust into’ 
prison; scourged ; stoned; and crucified. -For what were all 
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these excruciating sufferings endured? Gain, honour, and plea- 
sure, are the only gods, to which Impostors bow. But of these 
the Apostles acquired, and plainly laboured to acquire, neither. 
What, then, was the end, for which pues apileredih 2 Let na Infi- 
_del.answer this question. > 19 

As they gained nothing, and lost every’ thie in ne riebioti 
world ; so it is certain, that they must expect to gain nothing, 
and suffer every thing, in the world tocome. . That'the Old Tes- 
tament was the Word of God, they certainly believed without a 
single doubt... But, in this Book, dying is exhibited as a supreme 
object, of the Divine abhorrence, and the Scriptural threateniags. 
From the invention, and propagation, of this falsehood, there- 
fore, they could expect nothing, hereafter, but the severest e ffu- 
sions\of the anger of God. : 

For what, then, was all this loss, danger, and suffering, incur- 
ved? For the privilege of telling an extravagant and incredible 
story to mankind, -and of founding on it a series of exhortations 
to repentance, faith, and holiness; to the renunciation of sin, and 
the universal exercise of piety, justice, truth, and kindness; to 
the practice of all that conduct, which common sense has ever 
pronounced to be the duty, honour, and happiness, of man; and 
the avoidance of all that, which it has ever declared to be his 
guilt, debasement, and misery. Such an End was never even 
wished, much less seriously proposed, by an Impostor. 

At the same time, they lived as no impostor ever lived ;. and 
were able to-say to their converts, with a full assurance of finding a 
cordial belief of the declaration ; Ye are witnesses, and God also, 
how holily, and justly, and unblameably, we behaved ourselves among 
youthat believe. That this was their true character is certain, 
from, the, concurrent testimony of all antiquity. Had they not 
nobly recorded their own: faults ; there is not the least reason to 
believe, that a single stain would have ever rested upon their 
character... .. 

_If, then, : the. Apostles invented this story 3 the¥y uieduaieid it 
without the remotest hope, or prospect, of making it believed ; a 
thing which was never done by an impostor ; propagated it with- 
out any interest; without any hope of gain, honour, power, or 
pleasure; the only objects, by which impostors were ever allur- 
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ed; and with losses and sufferings, which no impostor ever vo- 
luntarily underwent; proposed as their only End, or at least the 
only end, which has ever been discovered to mankind, an object, 
which no impostor ever pursued, or even wished ; and, during 
their whole progress through life, lived so as no impostor ever 
lived ; and so as to be the most perfect contrast, ever pxbiiiel 


by men, to the whole character of imposition. © 5) 
Ill. The Apostles were not deceived, and did not deccine others. 
with regard to this fact ; but the fact was real.. eT | 
‘In support of this declaration] observe, 


Ist. That, of Christ was not raised wae the sdikilen at nea cer- 
tainly have been proved. ui i sabe 

Christ was put to death by the ‘iki partie at. sia insti- 
gation of the government and nation of the Jews. . His: body. was 
in their hands, and entirely under their control. They knew, 
that he had predicted his resurrection. They knew, that, if he 
should rise, or should be believed to have risen, his cause would 
gain more by this fact, or by this belief, than by every thing, 
which he had taught, or done, during his life. All this they de- 
clare to Pilate in form, for the express purpose of guarding against 
this dreaded evil. Now the neat day, that followed the day of the 
preparation, says St. Matthew, the chief Priests and Pharisees came 
together unto Pilate, saying, Sir, we remember, that that decewer 
said, whilehe was yet alive, After three days Iwill rise again. 
Command, therefore, that the sepulchre be made fast, until the third 
day ; lest his disciples come by night, and steal him away; and 
say unto the people, He is risen from the dead. . So the last error 
shall be worse than the first. Pilate said unto them, Ye have a 
watch: go your way ; make it as sure as you can... So they went, 
and made the sepulchre sure, sealing the stone, and setting a watch. 
In this remarkable passage we have a distinct account of their 
knowledge of Christ’s prediction, that he should rise on the third 
day ; of their dread of the prevalenceof a future belief, that he 
had risen; of their conviction, that this belief would advance his 
cause more than all his preaching, life, and miracles ; and their 
earnest request to the Governor, that effectual measures might 
be taken to prevent this peculiar evil. . We are fur ther informed, 
that the Governor, in compliance with their fears, and their 
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wishes, after reminding them that they had a watch, or guard, 
. under their control, directed them, with a communication of un- 
limited authority, to make the sepulchre as sure as they could. Fi- 
nally, we are informed, that, with this power in their hands, they 
went their way, and made the sepulchre sure: that is, according to 
their own judgment: and we are completely assured, that such 
eagle-eyed and bitter enemies, under the influence of such ap- 
prehensions, left no precaution untried, to secure themselves 
against the danger, which they dreaded. Accordingly, the Evan- 
gelist informs us, that they not only set a guard at the sepulchre, 
which we may be certain was more than sufficient ; but also set 
a sealupon the stone which was rolled to it for a door; in order to 
produce complete and universal conviction, that Christ was not 
raised, because the seal was unbroken. | 

But, notwithstanding all these precautions, thus catighilly taken, 
the body was missing. In this great fact the Sanhkedrim and the 
Apostles perfectly agree: it cannot therefore be questioned. 
The Sanhedrim would, otherwise, have certainly produced it ; 
and thus detected the falsehood of the Apostles declaration, that 
he was risen from the dead, and prevented it from gaining credit 
among the Jews. 

There are but two ways, in which itcould be missing. ‘It was 
taken away ; or it wasraised. Ifit was takenaway ; it was un- 
doubtedly taken by the Apostles. But this was not true; be- 
cause, 

First, They had no Interest in taking it away. 

Christ had declared, that he should rise from the dead. The 
mere taking away of his body, instead of evincing the truth of 
_ this prediction to the Apostles themselves, would have been an 
unanswerable proof of its falsehood ; and by consequence of the 
falsehood of him, who uttered it. If the prediction were unful- 
filled, of which the presence of his dead body would have been 
the proper and complete proof; Christ was a false prophet; an 
Impostor. Of course, the Apostles could expect no possible ad- 
vantage from following him; and plainly saw themselves expos- 
ed to every disadvantage. They had, therefore, no conceivable 
inducement to take away his body, nor even to accept it, if it 
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had.been offered to them freely. This, it is believed, has been 
sufficiently evinced under a former head. 

To others they could never produce the body of Christ; as 
evidence, either of his sincerity, or their own: for it would have 
completely destroyed the character of both. The only end, 
therefore, which the theft could answer, would have been to gain 
some credit to the story of his resurrection, from the fact, that 
his body was missing. When we consider, that the body was 
‘ perfectly in the power of their enemies; the Jewish Sanhedrim; 
it must be acknowledged, that an argument of some force might 
be drawn from this fact, in favour of Christ’s resurrection. At 
the same time it is evident, that this single fact would have been 
wholly insufficient to establish the point; and the Apostles in at- 
tempting to palm the story on the world would have engaged in 
a cause wholly desperate. We demand very important addition- 
al proof, derived from other sources, to establish this point in 
our own minds. The necessity of such proof the Apostles could 
not but have seen with at least as much certainty, as ourselves : 
they could, therefore, never have been willing to take it away, 
for this purpose. 

Secondly, The Apostles durst not take away the body of Christ. 

They knew, that a guard was placed at the Sepulchre; a nu- 
merous and amply sufficient band of Roman soldiers. They 
themselves were few, friendless, and discouraged; in hourly 
expectation of being arrested, and put to death, as followers. of 
Christ; and voluntarily confined to a solitary chamber, for fear 
of being either crucified, or stoned. The time was that of the 
Passover; when Jerusalem customarily contained more than a 
million of people. It was the time of the full moon. The se- 
pulchre was just without the walls of the city ; and exposed, there- 
fore, to continual inspection. How could a body of men, who 
had just before fled from a similar guard, notwithstanding their 
Master was present with them, venture to attack this band of 
armed soldiers, for the purpose of removing the body of Christ 
from the sepulchre? How, especially, could they make this at- 
tempt, when they had nothing to gain; and when they must be- 
come guilty of rebelling against the Roman Government; and. 
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if-they escaped death from the hands of the soldiers, were ex- 
posed to this evil ina much more terrible form ? 

Thirdly, The Apostles, with respect to this subject, had formed 
no plan; and entertained no expectations, and no hopes. 

They disbelieved the story of his resurrection, when asserted 
by the most unsuspicious witnesses: his female disciples, and 
their own companions. Nay, they disbelieved it, after he had 
appeared several times; when they had seen, and known, 
that his body was gone from the sepulchre; and even when he 
had appearedto themselves. The truthis; they were complete- 
ly discouraged and broken-hearted. The death of Christ had 
violated all their prejudices, destroyed their fondest hopes, and 
sunk their spirits in the dust.. Nor was any expedient less fit- 
ted to revive their hopes, than the wretched cheat, imputed to 
them by their enemies. 

Fourthly, The story told concerning this subject by the Sanhe- 
drim, and thoughtlessly believed by the great body of the Jews, 
even to the present time, is itself strong evidence of the truth of 
the assertion, which I am maintaining. 

This story, as you well know, is, that the disciples stole the body 
of Christ, while the guards were asleep. 1 will not, here, insist 
on the ridiculousness of this story ; but will only consider it as 
the real account, given by the Sanhedrim concerning the disap- 
pearing of the body from the sepulchre. This sagacious collec- 
tion of men, sharpened into extreme cunning by the constant ma- 
agement of human affairs in very difficult times, thought it proper 
to tell the world this story, as the best account which they could give 
of the subject. To what straits must their ingenuity have been 
driven, when they were compelled to sucha resort?) Every man 
knows, that the guards would, of their own accord, have never 
ventured upon such a narration: for it would have been the in- 
fallible cause of their condemnation to death. It is scarcely pos- 
sible, that a Roman Sentinel should acknowledge himself to have 
slept upon his post: nor is it much more possible, that a Jewish 
Senate should, unless under extreme pressure of circumstances, 
publicly accord with so contemptible a tale. Had that senate 
been possessed of any truth, which would at all have favoured 
_their designs; they would haye never disgraced their character 
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by acknowledging their reliance, and persuading their country- 
men to rely, on the testimony of a Heathen guard, nor of any 
other men, concerning what was done when they were asleep. 
Had truth favoured their wishes in any manner, neither the se- 
nate, nor the people, of the Jews would have rested themselves, 
in a case of this consequence, nor indeed in any wi ~— a 
story, which carried with it its own refutation. 

Qdly. The Jews in great numbers believed se Resurrection min 
Christ. nes , 

The Jews most witty hated Christ and his vioiciaal Him 
they persecuted throughout his public ministry; and at the end 
of it nailed him to the cross. The Apostles directly charged 
them with these enormous crimes ; particularly in this very ser- | 
mon of St. Peter, from which I have taken my Text. On this 
eround, they urged them to repentance: asserting always before 
them, that he had risen from the dead. Clear and unanswerable 
evidence, as I have already remarked, is necessary to convince 
the most candid man of so wonderful an event. But, to convince 
Jews, that the man, whom they had hated and crucified, was risen 
from the dead; Jews, so opposed to his character, mission, and 
doctrines ; Jews, who, in admitting his resurrection, acknowledg- 
ed themselves to have sinned in a manner unparalleled ; demand- 
ed singular evidence. Yet three thousand of these Jews believ- 
ed the Apostles declaration of this fact, on the day of Pentecost ; 
fifty days only after the crucifixion. Within a few days more, 
five thousand others adopted the same belief; and, soon afters 
ward, very great multitudes. | 

The evidence of their faith is complete. All these men seit 
licly professed it; and, in spite of their former prejudices, and 
their furious hatred, submitted themselves to Christ, as the Mzs- 
sau. This crucified man they acknowledged in that glorious 
character; and yielded themselves to him, as the Son of God. 
Judaism, to which they had been attached with such bigotry, they 
now publicly renounced; and gave up their ceremonious wor- 
ship, their Sabbath, Temple, Priests, and Sacraments; adopting 
in their stead the Christian worship, Sabbath, and Sacraments; 
submitting themselves to the ministers of the Gospel; and em- 
bracing a new life; a life of real holiness; to them in the high- 
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est degree self-denying and difficult. A great number of them, 
also, sold their possessions, and distributed the avails of them, 
in mere charity, to their Christian Brethren. Beyond this, these 
converts voluntarily forsook their friends, their interests, and 
their hopes; and underwent a series of dreadful sufferings, ter- 
minating, not unfrequently, in a violent death. | 

To persuade men to renounce their religion, especially biget- 
ed men, and to exchange a sinful life for a virtuous one, 1s un- 
doubtedly as hard a task, as was ever assigned to the human. 
mind: especially, when that religion contravenes all the selfish- 
ness of man. Jews now exist in great numbers ; and have existed 
ever since the crucifixion of Christ. They hold the same cha- 
racter, and the samereligion. Christianity, the religion to which 
they are to be converted, is also the same. But more Jews were 
made converts to the religion of Christ by these two sermons of 
St. Peter, than have embraced it within the last sixteen hundred 
years. It is therefore certain, that the Apostles possessed ad- 
vantages for this end, which their followers have not possessed ; 
and these advantages, independently of miracles, consisted, in 
a great measure at least, in the peculiar circumstances of their 
hearers. They knew and remembered the life, preaching, and 
miracles of Christ; and the wonderful events, which attended 
his death. These, as is obvious from the declaration of St. Luke, 
greatly affected their minds. And all the people, says the Evan- 
gelist, thut came together to that sight, beholding the things that 
were done, smote their breasts, and returned. The guards, also, 
went into the city, and told the story of the descent of the Ange, 
who rolled away the stone from the sepulchre; the awful circum- 
stances, by which he was attended; and the resurrection of 
Christ*. When to these things were added the miraculous events 
of the day of Pentecost, and the marvellous cure of the lame man 
at the beautiful gate of the temple; these Jews yielded up their 
prejudices, and submitted to truths, which they could no longer 
resist. The facts, here specified, were, in the hands of the Spi- 
rit of grace, the means, by which such multitudes of enemies were 
converted to the faith of the Gospel. 


* Matthew xxvii. 11. 
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3dly. The Sanhedrim believed the resurrection of Christ. 

In the 4th of the Acts, we are informed, that the Sanhedrim 
had the Apostles brought before them for preaching, in the name 
of Christ, the doctrines of Christianity; and for affirming, that 
Christ was risen from the dead. Had they believed, that the 
Apostles stole away the body of Christ, they would now certainly 
have charged them with this gross fraud; this direct rebellion 
against the Roman and Jewish Governments ; and, unless they 
could have cleared themselves of the crime, would have punish- 
ed them for it with, at least, due severity. Such punishment. 
would not only have been just; but it had now become necessa- 
ry for the Sanhedrim to inflict it, in order to save their own re- 
putation. They had originated the story ; and were now under 
the strongest inducements to support it. Yet they did not even 
mention the subject; but contented themselves with command- 
ing them to preach no more in the name of Christ. 

In Acts 5th, we are told, that the whole body of the Apostles 
were brought before them again; for continuing to preach, in 
opposition to thiscommand. On this occasion also, they kept a 
profound silence concerning the theft, which they had originally 
attributed to the Apostles; but charged them with disobedience 
to their former injunctions. In this charge are contained ‘the fol- 
lowing remarkable words: Did we not straitly command you, that 
ye should not teach in this name? and behold, ye have filled Jeru- 
salem with your doctrine, and intend to bring this man’s blood upon 
us. To bring the blood of one person upon another is phraseolo- 
gy, frequently used in the Bible. In fifteen * different instances, 
in which we find it there, it has but a single meaning: viz. to 
bring the guilt of contributing to the death of a person, or the guilt 
of murder, upon another person. When it is said, His blood shall 
be upon his own head ; itis clearly intended, that the guilt of his 
death shall be upon himself. When, therefore, the Sanhedrim 
accuse the Apostles of attempting to bring the blood of Christ 
upon them; they accuse them of an intention to bring upon 
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them the guilt of shedding his blood: this pee the only mean- 
ing of such phraseology in the Scriptures. 

Should any doubt remain in the mind of any man, concerning 
this interpretation ; it may be settled, I think, beyond all ques- 
tion, by recurring to another passage, to which, hitherto, I have 
not alluded. In Matthew xxvii. 24, 25, we are told, that, when 
Pilate saw, that he could prevail nothing towards releasing Christ, 
he took water, and washed his hands before the multitude: saying, 
Lam innocent of the blood of this just person; see ye tort: and 
that then, all the people answered, and said, His blood be on us, 
and on our childrens The meaning of the phraseology in this pas- 
sage cannot be mistaken: and it is altogether probable, that the 
declaration of the Sanhedrim, being made, so soon after this im- 
precation, to the Apostles, so deeply interested im the subject, 
and on an occasion, which so naturally called it- up to view, the 
Sanhedrim referred to it directly. 

But if Christ was not raised from the dead; he was a false 
prophet; an impostor; and, of course, a Blasphemer: because 
he asserted himself to be the Messiah; the Son of God. Sucha 
blasphemer the law of God condemned to death. The Sanhe. 
drim were the very persons, to whom the business of trying, and 
condemning him was committed by that law, and whose duty it 
was to accomplish his death. If, therefore, his body was not 
raised from the dead; there was no guilt in shedding his blood, 
but the mere perfofmance of a plain duty. His blood, that is, 
the guilt of shedding it, could not possibly rest on the Sanhe- 
drim; nor, to use their language, be brought upon them by the 
Apostles, nor by any others. All this the Sanhedrim perfectly 
knew: and therefore, had they not believed him to have risen 
from the dead, they could never have used this phraseology. 

_ It is further to be observed, that, on both these occasions, the 
Apostles boldly declared to the Sanhedrim, in the most explicit 
terms, that Christ was raised from the dead. Yet the Sanhedrim 
not only did not charge them with the crime of having stolen his 
body, but did not contradict, nor even comment on, the declara- 
tion. This could not possibly have happened through inatten- 
tion. Both the Sanhedrim, and the Apostles, completely knew, 
that the resurrection of Christ was the point, on which his cause, 
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and their opposition to it, entirely turned. It was the great and 
serious controversy between the contending parties; and yet, 
though directly asserted to their faces by the Apostles, the San- 
hedrim did not even utter a syllable on the subject. 

Had they believed their own story, they would either hadi 
punished the Apostles with death, as rebels against the Jewish 
and Roman governments ; or confined them, as venibeuhe in 2 
bedlam. eo 

IV. Christ was raised from the dead, rene the eines con- 
verted mankind to his religion. : 

The Apostles, from the beginning to the end, published thd 
story of Christ’s resurrection, as the proof of his mission, and 
doctrines; and as the foundation, on which rested their owh 
commission, and the truth of the religion, which they taught. 
To prove the reality of his resurrection, they publicly declared, 
that he had invested them with the power of working miracles 
on all occasions ; and openly asserted, that they were possessed 
of this power. Here, then, the cause was fairly at issue between 
them and mankind. If they wrought miracles, in proof of this 
story ; the story was true of course ; because, as I observed in a 
preceding discourse, none, but God, can work a eaitesien and 
God cannot support a falsehood. 

That this was the real profession of the Apostles is misses 
testified, without one dissenting voice, by all antiquity ; Heathen, 
Jewish, and Christian. It is, therefore, certainly true. 

If the Apostles, after having made this profession, did not 
work miracles; they were weave of falsehood in a moment. 
Their cause fell at once: for they had rested it wholly on this 
single fact. The weakest man would see, at a glance, that they 
were cheats, and liars; and could never place the least confi- 
dence in any of their declarations. They could not, therefore, 
have made a single convert. 

But they did convert a great part of the civilized, and nota 
small part of the savage, world. They, therefore, certainly 
wrought miracles, in the manner, which they professed, as proof 
of the reality of Christ’s resurrection. The resurrection of 
Christ was of course real. God set to it his own seal; and 
placed it beyond every reasonable doubt. 
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That the Apostles wrought miracles, in great numbers, is com- 
pletely proved, also, by the united testimony of Heathen, Jews, 
and Christians. All these classes of men were deeply interest- 
ed to deny this fact, if it could with any pretence be denied. 
The Heathen and Jews- would certainiy have denied it ; because 
they wished to prevent as far as possible, other Heathen and other 
Jews from embracing Christianity ; and because, if they could 
have supported the denial, they would have stopped the growth 
of that religion in its infancy. Christians would have denied it, 
that is, such as became Christians in consequence of a belief in 
these miracles under any illusion, which could have been prac- 
tised on them, because they would certainly have detected the 
cheat ; and must have strongly resented the villany, by which 
it had been played off upon themselves. I say these things, ad- 
mitting the supposition, that the imposture might succeed for a 
time. But, to my own view, such success must plainly have been 
impossible. 

All these persons have, however, agreed in asserting, that the 
Apostles wrought miracles. The Jews and Heathen attributed them 
to magic. Christians, under the influence of their conviction, 
that miracles were thus wrought, hazarded, and in every 
enjoyment of life, and very often life itself. 

We have now, if I do not mistake, come to the clear and certain 
conclusion ; that Christ was raised from the dead by the power of 
God. Butif Christ was raised from the dead ; it follows by irre- 
sistible consequence, that he was approved of God; and of course 
that he was the Son of God, and the promised Messiah ; sent from 
Heaven to communicate the Divine will to mankind concerning 
their duty and salvation. The religion, which he taught, is in 
all its parts Divine truth; the will of our Maker; and the sum, 
and substance, of all our interest and duty. Of course, it can- 
not be rejected without infinite hazard; it cannot be embraced 
without complete assurance of infinite gain: the favour of God 
in ae world, and eternal ree in the world to come. 

Vor. T.. 63 
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PUBLISHING THE GOSPEL ''O MANKIND. 


Isaran ln. 7 


How beautiful on the mountains are the feet of him that bringeth 
good tidings ; that publisheth peace; that bringeth good tidings 
of good; that publisheth salvation ; that saith unto —e Thy 
God reigneth. 


Ina long series of discourses I have investigated, minutely, the 
Character and Mediation of Christ ; and have considered his Di- 
vine and human nature; his Offices, as a Prophet, Priest, and 
King ; his Miracles; and his Resurrection. I shall now close 
this great and interesting subject of Theology by attempting to 
exhibit, summarily, the Excellency and Amiableness of Christ, as 
manifested in his interference on the behalf of mankind. aie 

In the text, the prophet Jsaiah presents to us the advent of a 
“Messenger of good tidings to mankind. ‘This Messenger is re- 
presented as announcing to the world good, or happiness, at large; 
as publishing peace, salvation, and the glorious news, that the God, 
who reigns universally, 2s the God of Zion. His appearance is 
exhibited by the Prophet as filling his own mind with astonish- 
ment, andecstasy. Nothing could more forcibly convey to us the 


prophet’srapturons sense of the importance of these tidings, or 
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his exalted views of the messenger who brought them, than the 
manner, in which he dwells on these subjects, in the repeated 
and fervid exclamations of the text.. When the soul becomes the 
seat of strong emotions, and especially when it is agitated by 
strong alternations of wonder and joy; it usually finds language, 
in every form of phraseology, too feeble to give full vent to its 
feelings, or to convey them to others with such force, as to satis- 
fy the demands either of the imagination or the passions. When 
we ourselves feel, we wish others to feel ; and when our emo- 
tions become peculiarly ardent, we are prone to fear, that the 
corresponding emotions of others will be less vivid than we de- 
sire. ‘The mind, in this case, seizes the most forcible language 
within its reach ; and, conscious, that even this language halts 
behind its own fervours, naturally seeks to increase the impres- 
sions, by reiterating them in new and more animated phraseolo- 
gy. From this source were derived the exclamations of the text; 
peculiarly suited to the mind of Isaiah ; whose imagination was 
not only more sublime, but on all occasions more —_— to oot 
than that of any other writer. 

. Sts Paul applies this text to the Ministers of the Ghibiteh gene- 
rally 3 and perhaps more especially to the first Ministers. » This 
application teaches us, decisively, that the Gospel, the meaning 
of which word you know is merely good tidings, is. the subject of 
the annunciation in the text; and that Ministers of the Gospel, 
at large, are, in a: loose and general sense, included in the pur- 
port of these exclamations. The prophet, however, speaks of 
one Messenger only ; and this Messengers the person, who pub- 
lishes the. Gospel to mankind. The Lord Jesus Christ is un- 
doubtedly the Messenger, here intended; by whose voice the 
Gospel was originally communicated to the world. The Pro- 
phet, who, beyond any other writer, embodies all his thoughts, 
and holds. them out to the view of the eye, exhibits this divine 
herald as advancing over the mountains surrounding the city of 
Jerusalem,.and as proclaiming joyful news to its inhabitants. 
The reader is transported to the spot; sees this illustrious per- 
son approach ; hears him proclaim the tidings, which he comes 
to announce ; and unites with the prophet, and his exulting coun- 
trymen, in their joyful exclamations. 
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The only characteristical circumstance, on which the prophet 
rests in the text, is the beauty, which adorned the person of this 
glorious Messenger. How beautiful on the mountains are the feet 
of him that bringeth good tidings! To the consideration of this 
subject I propose to devote the following discourse. | 

In the discussion of it I shall consider, 

_ |. The Persons, to whom these tidings were published : 

I]. The tidings themselves : and, si 

IIL. The Messenger, who published them. 

I. The Persons, to whom these tidings were — were the 
children of Apostate Adam. 

Tt will be useful to the design, which I have idabedaid to con- 
sider both their character, and their circumstances. 

Their character, like that of their progenitor, was formed of 
Apostasy. Every man, who searches his own bosom, or exa- 
mines the conduct of his own life, is presented with irresistible 
evidence, that he isa sinner. Let him form whatever rule of 
life he is pleased to prescribe, by which his duty to himself, to 
his fellow-men, and to God, ought, even in his own view to be 
regulated ; and he will find himself, in innumerable instances, a 
transgressor of that rule. The Heathen Philosophers anciently, 
and the Infidels of modern times, have formed such rules. Weigh 
them in their own balances, and they will invariably be found 
wanting. Lax, licentious, and even monstrous, as the laws are, 
which they have proposed for the regulation of their own moral 
conduct, they still have not obeyed them; and will, if tried by 
‘them, be certainly condemned. How much more defective do 
they appear, when examined by the dictates of a sober and en- 
lightened conscience? How far more defective, when tried by 
the perfect law of God? Searched by this law, it will be uni- 
formly found; and every man, faithfully employed in the search, 
will be obliged to confess, that in our flesh dwelleth no good thing. 

Among the most affecting specimens of this evil character, a 
conscientious investigator will be deeply afflicted with those, 
which constitute his own personal debasement. If he open his eye 
on what he has been, and on what he has done; he will find the 
most abundant reason to exclaim, with Job, I abhor myself, and 
repent in dust and ashes. He will find, that he has in the true 
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and.evangelical sense, neither loved God, nor man; that he has 
neither accepted of his Saviour, nor repented of his sins ;. that he 
has neither laboured to be a blessing, nor even endeavoured not 
to be a nuisance, to the divine kingdom. Instead of worship- 
ping God in spirit and in truth, according to the first dictates of 
his conscience, and of revelation, he will find, that he has, in truth, 
prostrated himself to gold, to office, to fame, and to pleasure. 
Instead of the exact justice, unwavering. truth, and expansive 
benevolence, of the Gospel, he will see, written in the volume 
of his life with a penof iron, a succession of melancholy scenes, 
and acts, of unkindness, insincerity, and injustice ; all contrived, 
- and finished, by a mind shrunk with selfishness, swollen with pride, 
heated with anger, debased with avarice, and steeled with insen- 
sibility. Page after page he will see stained with the licentious 
wanderings of an impure imagination, and deformed by the malig- 
nant purposes of an envious, angry, and revengeful spirit.. In vain 
will his eye, pained with these narratives of shame and sin, wan- 
der from one leaf to another with an anxious, inquisitive search, to 
find the delightful records of filial confidence, submission, and 
gratitude, to the Creator; or the sweet and cheering remem- 
brances of Evangelical charity towards those around him; or a 
portrait of himself, which shall be a fair counterpart to that of the 
good Samaritan. In vain will he watch; and explore, the humili- 
ating story, to glean from it refreshing recollections of self-purifi- 
cation, the refinement of his mind, the amendment of his heart, or 
the cleansing of his life. Over himself he will find the most 
distressing reasons to mourn, as over a graceless and ruined child ; 
‘ruined, on the one hand, by the gratification of pernicious ap- 
“petites and passions, and on the other, by a senseless, thought- 
less indulgence, doting with a mixture of idiocy and madness. 
-» The public exhibitions of the human character are still more 
striking displays of human guilt. Almost the only government 
of mankind has been tyranny. Almost all the conduct of nations 
may be summed up in the rage of plunder, the fury of war, and 
the phrenzy of civil discord. Men seem to have thought their 
_ blessings too numerous, and too great, and the duration of their life 
» too long. Accordingly they have robbed each other of the for- 
mer, shortened the latter, and struggled hard to reduce both te - 
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nothing. At what time has human blood ceased to flow?) In 
what country have rage and revenge ceased to desolate ?.. When, 
and where, have the cries of mourning and misery ceased to:re- 
sound?.. The groans of suffering have echoed from California to 
Japan. The stream of sorrow has flowed without interruption for 
six thousand years. On all the public concerns of man;-on 
every nation, on every age; have been labelled Soman abigo 
Mourning, and Woe. seis Lapods we chanel 
Such has been the conduct of man towards man. Not’ Lie 
shostiedish not less guilty, has been the conduct of man towards: 
his Maker. Instead of rendering to this glorious Being, whose 
we are, and whom we are bound to serve, the direct, instinctive 
homage of the heart, and the cheerful obedience of the hands; 
instead of acknowledging his rightful government, rejoicing in 
his divine perfections, and voluntarily labouring to accomplish, 
his exalted purposes ;. we have said to him with one united voice, 
Depart from us; for we desire not the knowledge of thy ways. 
For Jesovan, the only living and true God, mankind have. sub-. 
stituted deities, formed by the imagination, graven by art, and’ 
molten in the furnace. The forest has been scoured, the,ocean: 
swept, and the sky ransacked, for objects of worship... The world. 
has prostrated itself before men, deformed with villany, and pu- 
trid. with pollution. The knee has bent to the ox, the snake, 
the frog, and the fly. Nay, the heart has yielded its homage, 
prayers, and oblations, to the stock of a tree; and parents have 
sacrificed their children to the great enemy of God and man. 
Look over the long page of history ; and you will be astonished 
to see how rarely a country is mentioned, and how rarely a.pe- 
riod occurs, in which you would be willing to have lived. 
But guilt is. not the only ingredient of the human, character... 
It is scarcely less humble and insignificant, than it is guilty. .We 
are born of the dust, allied to worms, and victims to corruption. 
Weak, ignorant, frail, perishing, and possessed only of an ephe- 
mera! existence, we still are proud ; proud of our reason with all. 
its errors, and of our temper with all.its sins. We claim a kin- 
dred to Angels; but by a voluntary slavery to passion and appe-. 
tite, assimilate ourselves to the beasts which perish. We boast. 
loudly of the dignity of our nature; and prostitute that nature, 
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daily, on objects of shame, and remorse, and to purposes, which 
we would not, fora world,. have known even to our nearest 
friends. What a dreadful display of our character would our 
thoughts, wishes, and designs, make to mankind, if they were all 
printed in a volume, and read even by such eyes as ours. How 
few thoughts do we form, which we should be willing to have an 
Angel know! How few purposes, over which an Angel would 
not weep! ; 

In this character, at the same time, we are ‘shiny able fixed 
and perverse. No event.in the immense providence of God has 
contributed to prove, that there is in a sinful mind a tendency to 
renovation. Arguments plead, reason testifies, judgments warn, 
and mercies allure, in vain. The sinful heart is incased in ada- 
mant, and is proof even to the arrows of the Almighty. God 
calls earnestly, and continually ; but we refuse. He stretches out 
his hand, both to smite and to heal, but we disregard. 

In consequence of our Character, our Circumstances have be- 
come deplorable. ‘The Law of God, with an unalterable sentence, 
has declared, that the soul which sinneth shall die. Asa prelude 
to the-execution of this penalty, thorns and briers have over- 
spread this melancholy world. Toil and care, sorrow and suf- 
fering, disease and death, entered paradise, the moment it was 
polluted by sin ; withered all its bloom; and blasted its immor- 
tality. Death, the dreadful offspring of this dreadful parent, has 
claimed the earth as his empire, and mankind as his prey. All 
nations have perished under his iron sceptre; the young man and 
maiden, old men and children. Half mankind has he compelled 
tothe grave in the dawn of childhood; and converted the world 
into one vast burying ground. We walk on human dust; and the 
remains of men, once living, are turned up by the plough, and 
blown about by the wind. 

From this deplorable lot, and the guilty character of which it 
is the reward, there was, independently of Christ’s Mediation, no 
escape; and to both there was no end. With heaven our com- 
munication was cut off. No messenger ever came from that de- 
lightfal world, to soothe the fears, or awaken the hopes, of man- 
kind; concerning a future existence. If in the vast of being, or 
the boundless extent of divine Benevolence, good was laid up in 
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store for them; it was unknown. No tidings of relief or hope, 
no intimations of forgiveness or reconciliation, had ever reached 
this desolate region. Eternity, solemn and awful in itself, and 
more solemn and awful from its obscurity, became intensely 
dreadful to beings, who could make no claims to acceptance, and 
find no solid ground of hope. 

To such beings how delightful must be any aidaves of good ? 
How much more delightful, tidings of extensive good? How 
transporting, tidings of such good, which by their certainty, ba- 
nished distrust and doubt from the Soul ? 

II. The Nature of these tidings next demands our consideration. 

This is exhibited tn five forms of phraseology: That bringeth 
good tidings ; that publisheth peace ; that bringeth good tidings of 
good; that publisheth salvation; that saith unto Zion, Thy God 
reigneth. The first and third of these forms indicate, generally, 
that the tidings are good, or joyful; and tidings concerning good 
of great value. The remaining forms teach us the nature of that 
good. ~ 

In the two first mentioned forms of expression, we are assured, 
that the subject of these tidings is real good, attainable by us, re- 
served by God for our enjoyment, certain, future, and immortal. 
Good fitted for the enjoyment of such minds as ours ; such as God 
himself esteems real good; and such as it becomes his character 
to proffer, and to bestow. The tidings concerning this glorious 
allotment are, also, in themselves pronounced to be good; be- 
cause they are sincere and certain, and because they communi- 
cate easy and effectual means of making it ours. cs Sota 

It is styled, en the second phrase, Peace. Peace is the cessation 

of war, or contention ; and, in the present case, the cessation of 
our hostility with God, ourselves, and our fellow-men. The soul 
of Man is at war with his Maker. The great subject of contro- 
versy, here, is our obedience to his Will. This He requires, and 
we refuse. Nothing can terminate the contest, but our submis- 
sion: for it cannot be supposed, that the Creator will bend his 
own pleasure to the rebellious spirit of his creatures. In an- 
nouncing these tidings to mankind, Christ first proclaims to them, 
that God is willing to be reconciled. This is intelligence, which, 
before the mediation of Christ commenced, could never have gain- 
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ed credit, even in the world of benevolence itself. Angels knew 
no reward for revolt from their Creator, but final’ rejection : the 
reward, to which their own companions had been irrevocably 
condemned. With wonder and*amazement they saw a new sys- 
~ tem of dispensations commencin g¢ in this apostate world, and heard 
forgiveness and reconciliation proclaimed to man. Humble as 
was our origin, guilty and little as was’our character, we were. 
commanded, invited, and entreated, to lay down the weapons of 
our warfare ; to return to God, our duty, and our happiness; and 
to receive from his hands peace, commencing in this world, and 
a “its — — -eieepee influence wit von aipanythe eter- 
nity. 7 Suit 4k Be eae at, : ; i AM ae fe 
artes vilanaiate to sibs Geils bdeonivol at once reconciled to 
itself. With himself man is as truly at war, as with his Maker. 
A contention, real, unceasing, and violent, is carried on be- 
tween the conscience and the passions. Conscience claims to 
control the man, as her original and rightful province. Against 
this claim a mob of furious passions revolt; and demand, and 
_wrest out of her hands, the controverted dominion. As in all 
cases, where the order established by God becomes inverted ; 
so, here, every real interest is sacrificed. The soul is debased 
with guilt, harassed by fear, tossed by a tempest of conflicting 
desires, wounded with remorse, and hastened onward to final de- 
struction. Conscience, in the mean time, infixes all her stings into 
_ the heart of this miserable subject of domestic discord, and holds 
up her awful mirror before his eyes; presenting him with an 
exact and terrible portrait of himself; pale; languid; sickly with 
mental diseases; ‘his spiritual life already gone; and himself, 
both soul and body, destined speedily to an eternal grave. But 
when the soul submits to its Maker, and bows its own will to his, 
the man becomes reconciled to himself. The control of Con- 
science is not only permitted, but chosen. The froward pas- 
sions, like stubborn children, who have renounced their filial im- 
piety, bend with a gentleness and serenity, before unknown, to 
a dominion, now first discovered not only to be safe, but easy, 
reasonable, and delightful. No longer a seat of confusion and 
discord, the soul becomes, henceforth, a mansion of peace and 
harmony ; where sweet affections rise and operate, under the 
Vou. H. 64 
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control, and the approbation of Conscience. The man is recon- 
ciled to himself ; and, turning his eye inward, beholds henceforth 
a prospect beautiful and lovely ; an image of heaven ; a resem- 
blance, faint and distant indeed, but still a real resemblance, to 
the character of his Maker. 

Peace with our fellow-men is the natural consequence of peace 
with ourselves ; not indeed necessarily, nor uniformly ; but al- 
ways, so far as they are possessed of the same blessing, and 
under the influence of the same disposition. While the same 
internal hostility predominates in them, they are unfitted to be at 
peace with God, or man. But the period is hastening, when 
this happy state of mind shall be the state of all men, and peace 
shall prevail on earth, according to the full import of the hymn, 
sung by Angels at the birth of the Saviour. The tidings of the 
text will then be illustriously realized; and man, at peace with 
his Maker, and himself, will be at peace also with all his fellow- 
men. The confused noise of the battle of the warrior will then be 
heard no more ; and garments be seen no more rolled in blood. 
Violence shall, then, be no more heard in the world; wasting, nor 
destruction, within its borders. The earth, no longer convulsed 
by human passions; no longer gloomy and desolate with ‘the 
miseries of human conflicts ; will assume the aspect of a delight- 
ful morning in the spring; where all is verdant and nonin 
beneath, and all is bright and glorious above. ns 

In the fourth of a forms of expression, — good i is ea 
Salvation. i 

Salvation denotes a deliverance from evil, and an introduction 
to the enjoyment of good. In the present st as tae se and 
the good are immeasurable. ; a 

The evil is two-fold ; a compound of sin and misery ; both’ im- 
perfect in this world, and both finished in the world to come. 
From both, in this world, the deliverance announced is partial ; 
beginning from nothing, and enlarging, and ascending, with a con- 
stant, though unequal progress towards perfection. The soul, be- 
fore, a mass of deformity and corruption, begins to be adorned with 
life, and grace, and beauty. With it angels love to commune: 
on it God 1s pleased to look with complacency. 

From future sin and future misery the deliverance is complete. 
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With death, our last sins terminate; and our Jast misery is un- 
dergone.. Cast your eyes forward through the vast of dura- 
tion; and think what it would be to sin and suffer for ever. How 
amazing the evil! How astonishing the deliverance ! 

The good announced is two-fold also; a glorious union of Vir- 
tue and Enjoyment : like. the evil, imperfect here, and consum- 
mate hereafter. The Virtue of man in his present state is infan- 
tine ; tottering with an unsettled step, and lisping with half form- 
ed accents. In the future state, the Mind, advanced to perfect 

manhood, is completely sanctified; and cannot fail of being 
completely blessed. To Enjoyment and Virtue that state is 
wholly destined. Every thing found in it, as once in the earthly 
paradise, blossoms with life and happiness, and, like 4dam, all 
its inhabitants are formed for immortality. 

In the last phrase of the Text, this good is disclosed to us in 
the declaration ; that saith unto Zion, Tuy Gop REIGNETH. 

God, the Author of all being, is the source ofall good. Every 
good gift, in this and all other worlds, and every perfect gift, is 
from above; and cometh down from the FaTHER oF LicuTs, with 
whom is no variableness, neither shadow of turning. From Him, 
the ocean, flow all those streams of holiness, which water, enrich, 
and beautify, his immeasurable kingdom. His Character, his 
moral Essence, is Love ; and, wherever happiness is found, it 
may justly be said, that the name of every blessing, is like that 
of the City seen in vision by Ezekiel, Tue Lorp 1s THERE. 

With these tidings resounding in their ears, the children of 
Zion may joyfully say, This God is our God for ever and ever. 
To their present and everlasting good his boundless power, wis- 
dom, and goodness, are by himself graciously consecrated. To 
renew, purify, preserve, protect, enlighten, guide, quicken, and 
save, them in this world; and to form them in his own perfect 
image, and exalt them to his own pertect felicity in the world to 
come ; is declared to be his constant and favourite employment. 
{In that glorious and happy world, he will unveil his face to them ; 
and give them to see as they are seen, and to know as they are 
known. In the smiles of forgiving, redeeming, and sanctifying, 
love, they will there rove, and bask, and brighten, for ever, 
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II]. fshall consider the Messenger, who published these wag 
In the investigation of this subject I shall inquire, ie 
Who he was ; : i 
What he became ; : a | 
What he did ; and, 

What he suffered. 

Ist. He was a Person of supreme glory and dignity. | 

This divine Person was, from everlasting, underived, inde- 
pendent, all-sufficient, and unchangeable, in his being, wisdom, 
goodness, and power. Ali things were the work of his hand, and 
lay beneath hisfeet. Atthe head of a kingdom, filling immensi- 
_ty and eternity, he was; and in comparison with him there: was 
none else. All nations before him were as nothing ; and were 
counted unto him as less than nothing, and vanity... Angels in his 
presence veiled their faces; and Archangels durst not attempt to 
_penetrate the unapproachable light, with which he clothed him- 
self as with a garment. To obey him was their highest’ honour; 
to please’ him was their greatest happiness. In his service they 
employed al] their powers, and found all their transports... Suns 
lighted up their fires at his bidding; systems rolled, to fulfil his 
dusechiniis ; and to accomplish his designs immensity was stored 
with worlds, and their inhabitants. 

Qdly. He was rich in all good. 

All things were not only made by him, but for him. They were 
his property; they were destined to fulfil his pleasure. When 
he looked on all the beauty, greatness, and glory, conspicuous 
in the beings which compose, and which inhabit, the Universe ; 
He beheld nothing but the works of his own hands, reflecting 
the boundless beauty, greatness, and glory, which, in forms and 
varieties infinite, were treasured up from everlasting in his own 
incomprehensible mind. — If he chose to bring into existence any 
additional number of creatures, to display new forms and varie- 
ties of power, wisdom, and goodness, pre-existent in his own 
perfect intellect, his choice would instantaneously give them be- 
ing. ‘Lo the Universe, which he had made, he could with infi- 
nite ease add another, and another; and. fill with worlds, and 
suns, and systems, those desolate wilds of immensity, where the 
wing of Angels never ventured to roye, and whither no created 
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mind ever sent out a se sips ~ Universe of 
possible things was his own. Pi a Ft 

He was rich in the veneration pa poddevile the hniittcbeieh and 
gratitude, of all virtuous beings. Heaven, throughout her vast 
regions, had from the beginning echoed to his praise. The Morn- 
ing-stars had sung his perfections from their birth, and the Sons 
of God shouted his name for joy. The everlasting hymn of that 
exalted and delightful world had ever been, Bleding: and honour, 
and glory, and power, be unto our God that sitteth on the throne, 
and unto the Lamb for ever and ever: and to this divine ascrip- 
tion every virtuous world had continually, as wellas i an- 
swered, Amen. ) 

He was rich in himself. His own mind was the mansion of all 
things great, excellent, and delightful. Pure from every stain, 
free from every error, serene without a cloud, secure beyond a 
fear, and conscious of wisdom and holiness only, himself was an 
ocean of eternal and overflowing good. 

» He was rich in the complacency of his Father. -He was from 
everlasting his beloved Son, in whom he was ever well pleased. 
From everlasting was he by him, as one brought up with him. He 
was daily his delight, rejoicing alway before him. In the tran- 
scendent communion of the ever blessed Trinity he experienced 
enjoyment, which no created eye hath seen, or can see ; and which 
no mind, less than infinite, can conceive. On this subject beings 
of yesterday must not presume to expatiate. With the deepest re- 
verence, they can only exclaim, It is sabi than oe whai 
can we know ? | 

Qdly. This glorious Person, to cae se the good, announced 
in these tidings, became man. . 

Although he was originally in the form of God, and thought it 
no oblong to be equal with God ; yet he made himself of no repu- 
tation, took wpon him the form of a servant, and was made in the 
likeness of men. In this character of immense humiliation, he 
lived in this sinful, melancholy world. To man, who is a worm, 
and the son of man, who is but a worm, he allied himself by birth, 
kindred, and character. All the infirmities of our nature, except 
sin, he voluntarily assumed; sprang from a humble’ lineage ; 
lived in a humble employment; was united to humble compan- 
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ions;/ and was invariably in humble circumstances... So de- 
pressed was he in all things, that he himself has thanghs proper 
to say, Jam a worm, and nd man. » gies 
_ 3dly. In this situation he did all things well. Loot 
His life was filled up with usefulness and duty ; was laborious 
beyond example; and was wholly consecrated to the glory of 
God, and the good of mankind. In conformity to this great’ pur- 
pose, he spent all the former part of his life in an illustrious dis- 
charge of the duties of filial piety. In his public ministry, he 
taught, with unceasing diligence, the Law of God; the ruin of 
man by his disobedience ; and the tidings of his recovery by his 
own Mediation. The way of life he marked out with an uner- 
ring hand: the means of life he disclosed with a benevolent voice. 
The duties, to which man is summoned, he exemplified in his 
own perfect conduct. The hopes, which man was invited to 
cherish, he portrayed in colours of light. The door of heaven, 
shut before to this Apostate world, he unbarred with his own 
power ; and love invited labouring and heavy laden sinners to en- 
ter in, and find rest. Wandering prodigals, perishing with want _ 
and nakedness, and lost to the universe of God, he sought, and 
found, and brought home to his Father’s ‘house rejoicing, 
Wretches, dead in trespasses and sins, he raised to spiritual and 
immortal life. This vast earthly catacomb he entered ; and sum- 
moned together by his voice the bones of the immense congrega- 
tion in its gloomy recesses, bone to his bone. ‘The host of 
skeletons he covered with flesh ; and, breathing upon them the 
breath of life, bade them stand upon their feet, as an wpe 
great army for multitude. rt 
To accomplish this Divine purpose, he underwent every humi- 
liation, and every suffering. He was born in a stable, and cra- 
dled ina manger. The greatest part of his life he spent in the 
humble and laborious business of a mechanic; and literally 
earned his bread with the sweat of his brow. Poor beyond the 
common lot of poverty, he had not, while ministering immortal 
blessings to a world, a place where to lay his head. For-all the 
suffering he wrought miraculous works of beneficence; but the 
power, with which they were wrought, ready at the call of others, 
was rarely exerted for himself. At the same time, he was hat- 
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ed, and persecuted day by day. Wickedness employed all its 
hostility against him; its pride and cunning; its malice and 
wrath; calumniated his name, invaded his peace, and hunted his 
life. By his friends he was betrayed and forsaken. By his 
enemies he was accused of drunkenness and gluttony, of impie- 
ty and blasphemy, of being the friend of sinners, and the coadjutor 
ofsatan. From the agonies of Gethsemane he was conveyed suc- 
cessively to the iniquitous tribunal of the Sanhedrim ; to the bloody 
hall of Pilate; to the cross; and to the tomb. At the close of 
a life, spent in bitterness and sorrow, he consummated all his suf- 
ferings, by undergoing that last and greatest of all evils, the 
wrath of God, poured out upon him as the substitute for sinners. 

All these things he foresaw, when he brought these tidings to 
mankind. They were always before him; and were indispen- 
sable parts of that Mediation, which he voluntarily assumed. 
They were undergone, therefore, in a continual anticipation. 
Every day he was literally, a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief. In the full view of them all, he came to this world, to 
proclaim peace and salvation to those, who. despised, rejected, 
and persecuted him; who nailed him to the cross, and compelled 
him to the grave. To these very men he announced all good; 
himself; his favour; his kingdom; his house; his presence; his 
everlasting joy. Think what tidings these are. Thinkto whom 
they are published. 

Thus, from a summary view of this subject, Christ, in pub- 
lishing these tidings to mankind, appears invested with supreme 
amiableness and beauty... No attribute, which forms, no action 
which becomes, the perfect character, is wanting in him. With 
all things in his hands; with all excellence and enjoyment in his 
mind; he pitied us, miserable worms of the dust; descended 
from heaven; became man; lived, and died, and rose again; 
that we might live for ever. With his own voice he proclaimed, 
in the tidings of the text, the very things, which he has done, and 
suffered, and the infinite blessings, which in this manner he has 
purchased for mankind. ‘ There is now,’’ he cries, “ glory te 
God in the highest, while there is peace on earth, and good-will to- 
wards men. In this ruined world, so long enveloped in dark- 
ness. so long deformed by sin, so long wasted by misery ; where 
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guilt, and sorrow, and suffering, have spread. distress, without 
dgiaeal and mourning without hope: where war and oppression 
have ravaged without, and remorse and despair consumed with= 
in; where Satan has exalted his throne above the stars of God, 
while its sottish millions have bent before him in religious wor-: 
ship ; inthis ruined world, where, since the Apostasy, real good: 
was never found, and where. tidings of such. good were never 
proclaimed; even here, I announce the tidings of expiated sin; 
a pardoning God; a renewing Spirit ; an opening heaven; and. 
a dawning immortality. Here peace anew shall lift her olive 
branch over mankind. Here salvation from sin and woe 
shall anew be found: and here God shall dwell, and reign, 
the God of Zion. Come unto me, all ye that labour, and ure heavy 
laden ; and I will give you rest... Incline your ear, and hear, and 
your soul shall live: and I will make an everlasting covenant with 
you, even the sure mercies of David. The Spirit of Jenovanis 
upon me, because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings unto 
the meek; he hath sent me to bind up the broken hearted, to pro- 
claim liberty to the captives, and the opening of the prison to them 
thai are bound. Iwill greatly rejoice in ihe Lord ; my soul shall 
be joyful in my God; for he hath clothed me with garments of sal- 
vation; he hath covered me with the robe of righicousness 3 as @ 
Bridegroom decketh himself with ornaments; as a Bride adorneth 
herself with jewels.” | 
Every Messenger of good news. is, of course, perrcehn and 
lovely in the eyes of ch, who are deeply interested; and a 
part of that lustre, belonging to the tidings themselves, is by a 
natural association diffused around him, by whom they are borne: 
especially because he is regarded as voluntarily announcing good 
to us, and as rejoicing in our joy. How glorious, how lovely, 
then, does Christ appear, when coming with all the inherent 
splendour and beauty of his character, and the transcendent dig-. 
nity of his station, to proclaim to us tidings infinitely desirable, of 
good infinitely necessary and infinitely great? Men to him were 
wholly.unnecessary. Had all their millions been blotted out of 
the kingdom of God; they would not even have left a blank in 
the creation... With a word he could have formed, of the stones 
. of the street, other millions, wiser, better, and happier; more 
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dutiful, and more desirable. How divinely amiable does he ap- 
pear, when the tidings, which he brings, are tidings of his own 
arduous labours on our behalf, and of his own unexampled suf- 
ferings: labours and sufferings, without which good tidings could 
never have reached us, and real good never been found in this 
miserable world ? How divinely amiable does he appear, when, 
notwithstanding the apostasy and guilt of the race of Adam, he 
eame, of his own accord, to publish these tidings of immortal 
good to rebels and enemies ; and while proclaiming them, rejoic- 
ed in the habitable parts of the earth, and found his delights with 
the sons of men. 

What, then, must be the guilt, what the debasement, of those, 
who are regardless of the glorious declarations, hostile to the be- 
nevolent designs, and insensible to the perfect character, of this 
Divine herald? How blind, and deaf, and stupid, must they be 
to all that is beautiful, engaging, and lovely? How grovelling 
must be their moral taste? How wonderful their neglect of their 
own well-being? How evidently is their ingratitude as the sin of 


witcheraft, and ther stubbornness as iniquity and idolatry ? Were 


these tidings to be proclaimed in hell itself; one can scarcely fail 
to imagine, that all the malice, impiety,.and blasphemy, in that drea- 
ry world would be suspended; that fiends would cease to conflict 
with fiends; that sorrow would dry the stream of never-ending 
tears ; that remorse would reverse, and blunt, his stings; that de- 
spair would lift up his pale front with a commencing smile ; that 
the prisoners of wrath, (then prisoners of hope,) would shake their 
chains with transport; and that all the gloomy caverns would 
echo to the sounds of gratitude and joy. . In our own world, once 
equally hopeless, these tidings are actually proclaimed. What 
must be the spirit of those, who refuse to hear ? 

But, O ye followers of the Divine and compassionate Saviour ; 
infinitely different is the wisdom, displayed by you! _When this 
Divine Messenger proclaims to you peace and salvation ; when he 
informs you that he has died, that youmay live; when he demands 
of you cordially toembrace his atonement, and accept his interces- 
sion, you cheerfully hear, believe, and obey. Conscious of your 
own guilty character, and ruined condition, you have yielded your- 
selves to him, with all the heart, in the humble, amiable, penitent, 
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exercise of faith and love; and finally chosen him as your own Sa- 
viour. On your minds his image is instamped ; in your life his 
beauty shines with real, though feeble, radiance: in your charac- 
ter his loveliness is begun: in your souls his immortality is form- 
ed. On you his Father smiles, a forgiving God. On you his 
Spirit descends with his sanctifying and dove-like influence. To 
you his word unfolds all his promises; his daily favour; his 
everlasting love. To you hell is barred; and all its seducing and 
destroying inhabitants confined in chains. Heaven for you has 
already opened its everlasting doors ; and the King of glory has 
entered in, to prepare a place for you. The joy of that happy 
world has been already renewed over your repentance. The Spirit 
of truth conducts you daily onward in your journey through life, and 
in your way towards your final home. Death, your last enemy, is to 
you deprived of his strength and sting ; and the grave despoiled 
of its victory. Your bodies will soon be sown in the corruption, 
weakness, and dishonour of your present perishable nature, to be 
raised in the incorruption, power, and glory, of immortality. Your 
souls, cleansed from every sin, and stain, and weakness, this Di- 
vine Messenger will present before the throne of his Father with- 
out spot, or wrinkle, or any such thing ; to be acquitted, approv- 
ed, and blessed. In the world of light, and peace, and joy, en- 
larged with knowledge, and refined with evangelical virtue, he 
will unite you to the general assembly of the first-born, and to the 
wnnumerable company of Angels ; willmake you sons, and priests, and 
kings to God, and cause you to live, and reign, with him for ever 
and ever. All things will then be yours ; you will be Christ's ; 
and Christ will be God’s. Anticipate, and by anticipation enjoy 
to the full, this divine assemblage of blessings; they are your 
birth-right. But, while you enjoy them, deeply pity, and fervent- 
ly pray for, your foolish, guilty, and miserable companions. 


SERMON LXIV. 


SONSEQUENCES OF CHRIST’S MEDIATION. 
JUSTIFICATION. 


JUSTIFICATION BY THE FREE GRACE OF GOD. 


Romans ili. 24. 


Being justified freely by his grace, through the redemption, which. 

is in Christ Jesus. 

G 
Iw the series of sermons, which I have preached hitherto, as 
part of a system of Theology, Ihave considered the Existence 
and Perfections of God; the Disobedience and Apostasy of Man ; 
and the Impossibility of his justification by his own righteousness ; 
the Covenant of Redemption, made between the Father and the Son ; 
the Character, Mediation, and Offices, of Christ. The former class 
of subjects constitutes what is frequently called the Religion of 
Nature; the latier, the first branches of the Christian, or Remedial 
system, grafted upon that religion. Perfect beings are justified 
by their own obedience; since they fulfil all the demands of the 
divine law. To them, therefore, the religion of nature is amply 
sufficient to secure their duty, their acceptance with God, and 
their final happiness. Sinful beings cannot thus be justified; 
because they have not rendered that obedience, which Is the only 
possible ground of justification by Law. Of course, some other 
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ground of justification is absolutely necessary for them, if they 
are ever to be accepted, or rewarded. For this the religion of 
Christ professes to have made ample provision. In my exami- 
nation of the Character and Offices of Christ, | have attempted to 
show, that he has taught all which is necessary to be known, be- 
lieved, or done, by us, in order to our acceptance with God ; 
and has accomplished the expiation of our sins in such a man- 
ner, that God, in justifying us, may be just to himself, and to the 
Universe. Thus far, it is hoped, the way to our return from our 
Apostasy has been made clear and satisfactory. 

The next great question, to be asked, and a question of infi- 
nite moment to every one of us, is, In what manner do we become 
interested in the Mediation of Christ, and entitled to the glorious 
blessings which he has purchased for man? This question is par-- 
tially answered in the tewt. Here we are said to be justified 
freely by the grace of God, through the redemption of Christ Jesus. 
In this declaration, our justification is immediately connected 
with the redemption of Christ, as its meritorious, or procuring, 
cause. The source of it, also, on the part of God, is directly as- 
serted; as is, also, the manner, in which it is accomplished. We 
are said to be justified freely ; and justified by his grace. All 
this is, also, said to be done through, by means of, or on account 
of, the redemption of Christ. These subjects are intended to oc- 
cupy the following discourse. 

In the course of my investigation I shall consider, 

I. In what sense mankind are justified under the Gospel. 

Il. In what sense we are freely justified by the grace of God. 

I. Ishall consider in what sense mankind are justified under the 
Gospel. 

The word justify, as I observed in a former discourse, is taken 
from the business of judicial courts; and denotes the acquittal of 
a person, tried by such a court, upon an accusation of a crime. The 
person, accused, being upon trial found innocent of the charge, 
is declared to be just, in the view of the Law; and, by an easy 
and natural figure, is said to be justified; that is, made just. In 
this original, forensic sense of the term, it is obvious from what 
has been said in a former discourse, that no human being can be 
justified by the law, or before the bar, of God. As all mankind 
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have disobeyed this Law; it is clear, that he, whose judgement is 
invariably according to truth, must declare them guilty. : 

Still the Scriptures abundantly teach us, that, what the Law 
could not do, in that it was weak through the flesh, God, sending 
his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for a sin-offering, 
has, by thus condemning sin in the flesh, accomplished for multi- 
tudes of our sinful race. It is, however, certain, that justifica- 
tion, when extended to returning sinners, must, in some respects, 
be, of course, a thing widely different from justification under the 
Law. A subject of Jaw is justified only when he is in the full 
and strict sense just: that is, when he has completely obeyed 
all the requisitions of the law. In this case, his obedience is the 
only ground of his justification; and is all that is necessary to it; 
because he has done every thing, which was required of him; and 
no act of disobedience can be truly laid to his charge. Biot this 
case, that of the penitent, under the Gospel, differs entirely. He has 
been guilty of ianumerable acts of disobedience ; and has not fulfill- 
ed the demands of the Law, even in a single instance. All these 
acts of disobedience are truly. chargeable to hin, when he comes 
before the Bar of God at the final trial; nor can he ever be truly — 
said not to have been guilty of them. If, therefore, he be ever 
justified ; it must be in a widely different sense from that, which 
has been already explained. ‘The term is, therefore, not used 
in the Gospel because its original meaning is intended here ; but 
because this term, figuratively used, better expresses the thing 
intended, than any other. The act of God, denoted by this term 
as used in the Gospel, so much resembles a forensic justification, 
or justification by law, that the word 1s naturally,and by an easy 
translation, adopted to express this act. 

The justification of a sinner, under the Gabel consists in the 
ines following things: SER his sins ; Acqutting him from 
the punishment, which they have deserved ; dud Entitling him to the 
rewards, or blessings, due by Law to perfect obedience only. 

_Inorder to form clear and satisfactory views of this subject, it 
will be useful to examine the situation of man, in his progress 
from apostasy to acceptance, as itis exhibited in the Scriptures. 

In the covenant of redemption, the Faruzr promised Christ, 
that, if he should make his soul a propitiatory sacrifice for sin, he 
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should see a seed, which should prolong their days*: Or, as it is 
expressed by God in the 89th Psalm, His seed should endure for 
ever, and his throne, that is, his dominion over them, as the days 
of Heaven. In this covenant, three things are promised to Christ, 
in consequence of his assumption, and execution, of the Media- 
torial office: 1st, That a seed shall be given him; 2d, That they 
shall endure and be happy for ever ; and 3d, That his dominion 
over them shall be co-extended with their eternal beng. It was, 
then, certain, antecedently to Christ’s entrance upon the office 
of Mediator, that he should not assume, nor execute, it in vain ; 
but should receive a reward for all his labours and sufferings ; 
such as he thought a sufficient one; such as induced him to un- 
dertake this office, and to accomplish all the arduous duties, 
which it involved. This reward was to be formed of rational 
and immortal beings, originally apostate, but redeemed by him 
from their apostasy, through the atonement, made for their sins 
by his sufferings ; particularly his death ; and the honour, which 
he rendered to the divine law by his personal obedience. All 
these redeemed apostates were to endure for ever ina state of 
perfect holiness and happiness ; and both this holiness and hap- 
piness were to be for ever progressive, under his perfectly wise 
and benevolent administration. 

In this covenant, then, it is promised, that the persons, here 
spoken of, and elsewhere declared to be a great multitude, which 
no man can number, of all nations, kindreds, and tongues, should 
be the seed, the children, of Christ ; his property ; and that not 
only in a peculiar, but in a ost! sense ; not only created by 
him, as all other intelligent beings were, bit redeemed by him 
also; and that at the expense of his own life. 

The least consideration, however, will clearly show us, that 
-sinners can never become Christ’s in any such sense, as to be ac- 
cepted by him, unless they are delivered from the sentence of 
condemnation, pronounced against them by the law of God. 
This law, | have formerly had occasion to observe, is unaltera- 
ble. It is in itself perfect; and cannot be made better. God; 
the perfect and unchangeable Being, cannot, without denying his 
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perfection, consent tomake it worse. Besides, He has declared, 
that the Universe shall sooner pass away, than one jot, or one tit- 
tle, of the Law shall pass, until all shall be fulfilled. Yet if this 
sentence be universally executed, the reward, promised to Christ 
in the covenant of redemption, viz. the immortal holiness and 
happiness of those, who in that covenant were promised to him 
as his seed, must of necessity fail. This sentence, therefore, will 
not be universally executed ; because such an execution would 
render the promise of God ai aaae effect. a 

Further ; all who are involved in the execution of this sen- 
tence will not only suffer, but also sin, for ever. But no words 
are necessary to prove, that a collection of sinners, continuing to 
sin for ever, could in no sense constitute a reward to Christ, for 
his labours, and sufferings, in the work of redemption. From 
them he could receive neither love, gratitude, nor praise. In 
their character he could see nothing amiable, nothing to excite 
his complacency. In his government of them, his goodness and 
mercy would find no employment, and achieve no glory. Nor 
could they ever be Ais, in the sense of the covenant of redemption. 

Thus it is beyond a doubi evident, that, with regard to all 
those who are thus promised to Christ, the sentence of the Di- 
vine Law will not, and cannot, be executed ; and that, when they 
appear at their final trial, they will be acquitted from the punish- 
ment due to their sins, and delivered from the moral turpitude of 
their character. All this is plainly indispensable to the fulfilment 
of the covenant ofredemption. Accordingly, we find it all pro- 
mised in the most definite rnanner, wherever the subject is men- 
tioned in the Gospel. } 

The first step, in the final fulfilment of the promises, contained in 
this covenant, towards those who are the seed of Christ, is the 
pardon of their sins. Sin, until it is pardoned, is still charged 
to the sinner’s account. Hence, he is, in this situation, exposed 
to the punishment, which it has deserved. The pardon of sin is, 
of course, attended by the exemption of the sinner from punish- 
ment; so much of course, that these things are usually consider- 
ed as but one. They are, however, separable, not only in 
thought, but in fact. We do not always, nor necessarily punish 
offenders, whom we still do not forgive. The offender may have 
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merited, and may continue to merit, punishment; and yet suffi- 
cient reasons may exist, why he should not be punished, although 
they are not derived from his moral character. Forgiveness, in 
the full sense, supposes the offender penitent ; and includes an 
approbation of his character as such, and a reconciliation to him 
of the person who forgives. But these things are not involved 
in a mere determination to exempt an offender from punishment. 
On the part of God, however, in his conduct towards returning 
sinners, these things are not, I confess, separable in fact. 

But the sinner might be forgiven, and acquitted from the pu- 
nishment due to his sins; and yet not be rendered the subject of 
future blessings: much less of the blessings, promised in the co- 
venant of redemption. He might be annihilated. He might be 
placed in a state of happiness imperfect, and mixed; like that 
of the present world; or he might be placed ina statis of hap- 
piness unmixed and perfect, and yet greatly inferior to that, 
which will be actually enjoyed by the penitent children of Adam. 
Another step, therefore, indispensable to the complete fulfilment 
of the covenant of redemption, is entitling them to the very bles- 
sings, which are here promised: viz. the blessings of heaven: 
the first blessings, as I may hereafter have occasion to show, in 
the kingdom of God. 

These three things, which I kave specified, as being involved 
in the justification of mankind, are all clearly included, and pro- 
mised in the covenant of redemption: and the connection of them, 
or of our justification, with that work, as the only foundation, on 
which our justification can rest, 1s, I think, too manifest from what 
has been said, to be doubted. 

Having thus stated what I intend by justification under the Gos- 
pel, I shall inquire, 

Il. In what sense we are said to be justified freely by the grace ie 
God. 

From what has Been said in a former. discourse, concerning 
ihe impossibility of justification by our own obedience, it is, | 
trust, evident, that our justification can in no sense nor degree, 
be said, with truth, to be merited by ourselves. In this respect 
iherefore, if it exist at all, it must of necessity be communicated 
freely. It will however, be necessary to a satisfactory explana- 
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tion of this subject, to examine it particularly ; so as to prevent 
any misconception concerning its nature ; and so as to obviate 
any objections, which may arise in the eifhidls of those who hear 
me. To this examination it will be indispensable, that I settle, 
in'the beginning, the meaning, which I annex to the term, Gr ace, 
on which the import of the proposition depends. 

The word, Grace, is used by the inspired writers in various _ 
senses. ' Me 

Ist. ft denotes a ane gift; which was, perhaps, its original — 
meaning : 

Qdly. The free, sovereign love of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, the source of every such gift from God : ’ 

3dly. The efficacious power of the Holy Ghost on the hearts. of 
mankind: 2 Corinthians xii. 9. 

Athly. ‘That state of reconciliation with God, which is enjoyed by 
Christians : Romans v. 2. | 

5thly. “Any virtue of the Christian character : and, 

6thly. Any particular favour, communicated by God : Eph. iil. 8. 

Beside this, in common use it denotes gracefulness of person, 
deportment, or character. 

In the text, it is manifestly used in the second sense ; oe de- 
notes the free, sovereign love of God ; the source of all our benefits. 

That we are justified freely by the grace of God, thus under- 
stoody 1 will now attempt to show by the following considerations. 

ist. Under the influence, or in the indulgence, of this Love, God 
formed the original design of saving mankind. 

The law of God is a perfectly just law. But by this law man 
was condemned, and finally cast off. Justice, therefore, in no. 
sense demanded the deliverance of mankind from condemnation. 
Of course, this deliverance was proposed, and planned, by the. 
mere, sovereign mercy of God. 

2dly. The covenant osm pireniet was the result of the same 
mercy. Tee kya ke oF pis re 

In this covenant, God promised to Christ the eternal happiness 
ofall his seed ; that is, his followers. Now it is certain, that no one 
of these obeyed the law of God. This was certainly foreknown 
by God; and, with this foreknowledge he was pleased to promise 
this AORGiHS blessing concerning creatures. who were only rebels 
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and apostates, and who merited nothing but wrath and indigna- 
tion. Sovereign love, rh a a aie in favour of such be- 
ings as these. alah ‘ cam 

3dly. The same Divine disposition executed the hei of rs 
tion. 

When Christ ¢ came to his own; his own eidaiell i not. On 
the contrary, they hated, apwoied| ‘and persecuted him through 
his life; and, with a ida still more malignant _ poi - 
him to death. seu ho entie sal 

The very same spirit is inherent in the nature of all men. We 
ourselves, who condemn the Jews as Murderers, still with’ the 
same pertinacity reject the Saviour. We neither believe, nor 
obey ; we neither repent of cur sins, nor forsake them; we nei- 
ther receive his instructions, nor walk in his ordinances. Op- 
posed to him in our hearts, we are opposed to — — in our 
lives. . 
The same opposition prevails in the whole race of Aton. 
Nor is there recorded on the page of history, a*single known in- 
stance, in which it may be believed, even with remote proba- 
bility, that man, from mere native propensity, or anoriginal good- 
ness of heart, has cordially accepted Christ. Certainly,» no- 
thing but the sovereign love of God could accomplish such a 
work, as that of redemption, for beings of this character. ~~ 

Athly. The Mission and ey of the Divine — were the 
result of this love only. 

In the human character sabes is dik to merit deb ee 
ence of this glorious person on the behalf of mankind. Christ 
eame to seek, and to redeem, man, because he was lost.» The Di- 
vine spirit came to sanctify him, because without sanctification 
he was undone. This, the very fact of his regeneration unan- 
swerably proves. Regeneration is the commencement of virtue 
in the soul. Without evangelical love, says St. Paul, 1 am no- 
thing: that is, 1am nothing in the kingdom of God: I have ne 
spiritual or virtuous existence. From the necessity of regene- 
ration, then, to man; and the fact, that he is regenerated ; it is 
certain, that there is nothing in his nature, except his miserable 
‘condition, which could be an rp ect to - Spirit - aie. 
‘0 interfere in human concerns. res 
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» What is true of this act of the Divine Spirit is equally true of 
his agency in enlightening, quickening, purifying, und strengthen- 
ing, manin the Christian course, and — him mafinally to 
Remowns hs dross vi! 

5thly. As all these saga so lial necessary to the Hei 
tion of man, are the result of the unmerited love of God; so his 
justification itself flows entirely from the same love. 

Christ in his sufferings and death made a complete atonement) 
for the sins of mankind. In other words, he rendered to the law, \ 
character, and government, of God such peculiar honour, as to’ 
make it consistent with their unchangeable nature and glory, that: 
sinners should, on the proper conditions, be forgiven. But the 
atonement inferred no obligation of justice, on the part of God, 
to forgive them. They were still sinners, after the atonement, 
in the same sense, and in the same degree, as before. In no de- 
gree were they less guilty, or less deserving of punishment. 

The supposition, incautiously admitted by some divines, that 
Christ satisfied the demands of the law by his active and passive 
obedience, in the same manner, as the payment of a debt satis- 
fies the demands of a creditor, has, if I mistake not, been hereto- 
fore proved to be unfounded in the Scriptures. We owed God 
‘our obedience, and not our property; and obedience in its own 
nature is due from the subject himself, and can never be render- 
ed by another. In refusing to render it, we are criminal; and 
for this criminality merit punishment. The guilt, thus incurred, 
is inherent’ inthe criminal himself, and cannot in the nature of 
things be transferred to another. All that, in this case, can be 
done by a substitute, of whatever character, is to render it not im- 
-proper for the Lawgiver to pardon the transgressor. No substi- 
tute’can, by any possible effort, make him cease to be guilty, or 
‘to: deserve: punishment. This, (and I intend to say it with be- 
coming reverence,) is beyond the’ ability of Omnipotence itself. 
‘The fact, that he is guilty, is past; and can never be recalled. 

Thus it is evident, that the sinner, when he comes before God, 
comes inthe character of a sinner only ; and must, if strict jus- 
‘tice be done, ‘be therefore condemned. If he escape condemna- 

»tion, then, he can derive these blessings from mercy only, and in 
no degree from Justice. In other words, every blessing, which 
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he receives, is a free gift... The pardon of his: sins, his’ acquittal 
from condemnation, and his admission to the enjoyments of -hea- 
ven, are all given to him freely, and graciously, because God: re- 
gards him with infinite compassion, and is therefore pleased to 
communicate to him these unspeakable favours. 9 9). 
Should it be said, that God has promised these Iddsoiesged io the 
penitent, in the covenant of redemption, made urith Christ, and in 
the covenant of grace, made with the penitent; and has: thus 
brought himself under obligation io bestow them: 1 answer, that 
this is indeed true, but that it affects not the doctrine. »Thepro- 
mise, made in these covenants, 1s a gracious promise, originated 
by the Divine compassion.) Certainly, this procedure on: the 
_ part of God»is not the less free, or gracious, because he was 
pleased to publish his own merciful design of accepting penitent 
sinners, and to confirm it to them by a voluntary promise.; As I 
have already remarked, every part of the Divine conduct: to- 
_wards the sinner, every spiritual blessing which the ‘sinner re- 
ceives, antecedently to his justification, is the result of igrace 
only, or sovereign love. These preceding acts;therefore, being » 
themselves absolutely gracious, can never render the act of sjus- 
tifying the sinner the less gracious, or render him the meritorious 
object of that justification, to which he could never: have ‘been 
entitled, but by means of these preceding acts of grace: The 
promise of justification was made, not toa meritorious:being, 
but to a sinner; a guilty, miserable: rebel, exposed: by his re- 
bellion to final perdition. |The fulfilment of this promise is:an - 
act equally gracious with that of making the promise itself.) 
Should it be said, that the sinner is renewed, antecedently to his 
justification; and, having thus become a holy or virtuous being, 
has also become either wholly, or partially, a meritorious object of 
justification: I answer, that the Law of God condemns) the: sin- 
ner to death for the first transgression. . Now it will not be:said, 
that the sanctified sinner is not chargeable with many transgres- 
sions ; the guilt of which still lies at his door, and: for which he 
may now be justly condemned, notwithstanding his repentance. 
This, it is believed, was made abundantly evident in a former 
discourse concerning the impossibility. of justification by our own 
obedience. The sinner therefore, although sanctified, still de- 
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serves the wrath of God forall his transgressions ; and, accord- 
ing to the sentence of the Law, must, if considered: a asvhe is 
in himself,:be finally punished: 9 005) 0) Sov me 

That the penitent is not partially justified on abst of his own 
merit after he is sanctified, must, 1 think, be: — af we 
attend: tothe following considerations...) 5) 9) 

Yst. Lt will be admitted, that all base whovare sented are 
also justified. ses Ge aa 

Whom he called, them he we justified : sist’ is, he justified all 
those, whom he called effectually, or sanctified. But it will not be 
denied, that»some persons are sanctified on a dying bed ; when 
_ they have no opportunity to perform any works of righteousness, 
which might be the ground of their justification. . The case of 
the penitent thief will, I suppose, be generally acknowledged to 
be substantially of this nature... It will not be denied, that:some 
persons are sanctified from the womb; as were Jeremiah and 
John the Baptist ; nor that, of these, some die; antecedently to 
that period of life, when they become capable of direct: acts: of 
moral: good and evil. The children of believing parents, dedi- 
cated to God, and dying in their infancy, will, 1 suppose,be al- 
lowed to be, universally, instances of this kind. Concerning all 
the instances, which exist, of both these classes, it must be:ac- 
knowledged, that without exception they are the subjects of jus- 
tification; and: that they are inno sense justified on account of 
their own righteousness ; but solely by the free grace of God; 
-on account of the righteousness of Christ. If, then, others are 
justified partially, on account of their own righteousness 5 justifi- 
cation:is given to some of mankind on one ground, or procuring 
cause, and to others on another, and very different ground... But 
no such: doctrine is any where taught, or even hinted at, in the 
Scriptures; and I presume, that no intelligent man, ‘acquainted 
with them, will pretend, that any such sonore exists in the jus- 
tification of mankind. : 

oddly. Tides Sicriptii es no sabe tl teach us, Sthellatinesi are veiled 
bach on account of our own: die eicarh and oe on account 
of the righteousness of Christ. 06 on oy 

St. Paul, in the 27th verse of the context, pursuing the seit 
of justification by the free grace of God, says, Where is boasting, 
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then? It is excluded. By what Law? Of works 2 Nay; but 
by the law of faith. Here we are taught, that all boasting is'ab+ 
solutely excluded; and that it is excluded, not by the law of 
works, but by the law of faith. But the same Apostle says, that 
to him that worketh the reward is reckoned, not of grace, but of 
debt: that is, the reward of justification and its consequences 
would be due to him, who received it on account of his works. 
He, then, certainly might boast : that is, he might truly say, that 
he had merited justification by his own works. If he had merit- 
ed justification partly by his own works, he can truly boast of 
having merited that part of his justification. Boasting, there- 
fore, cannot, on this plan of justification, be excluded. Yet the 
Apostle elsewhere teaches us, that it was one end of the system of 
redemption, as establisned by God, that no flesh should glory in his 
presence, but that he who glorieth, should glory ios on nese 1 
Cor. 1. 29—31. 

Besides, it is incredible, if this doctrine be true, that no men- 
tion of it should be made in the Scriptures. 1 know of ‘no pas- 
sage in the Scriptures, so much relied on by its abettors, as the 
discourse of St. James in the 2d Chapter of his Epistle.’ Ina 
future discourse I design to examine the account, given of this 
subject by St. James; and expect to show, that he furnishes ‘no 
support to it. Should I succeed in this expectation, it will pro- 
bably be admitted by those who hear me, that the doctrine 
finds no countenance in the a —_ must sa be 
given up. : 

3dly. The works of the best men never fulfil the demands of the 
Law ; and therefore cannot be the ground, either Hi or tes 
ig of their justification. 

In the conclusion of the 7th chapter of the Epistle to le Ro- 
mans, St. Paul describes his own state, as it was when he wrote 
this Epistle ; or, generally, after his conversion. As this asser- 
tion has been doubted; and as respectable Divines have'sup- 
posed this discourse to be an account of St. Paul’s state before he 
was converted ; I shall attempt to prove the truth of my assertion. 
This I shall do, very summarily, in the three following remarks. 

ist. St. Paul observes, verse 22d, I delight in the law of God, 
after the inward man. This assertion was never true of any man, 
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antecedently to his regeneration. St. Paul does.not say, that. he 
approves of the law of God. This would have been a declaration 
concerning his reason, or his conscience. But he says, J delight 
in the Law of God. . This isa declaration concerning his feelings ; 
his heart... The heart of an unregenerate man never i delight- 
edin the Divine Law. 

— In the 24th verse, he ska He O cntetc add tees shad I 

! Who shall deliver me from the body of this death?» 

ee a exclamation jit.is certain, that the evil, from which 
St. Paul so passionately. wished a deliverance, was existing at 
the time, when the passage was written.. But at the time, when 
the passage was written, St. Paul had been a convert many 
years... The evil existed, therefore, after his, conversion. 

sadly. In the 25th verse, he says; So then, with the mind I my- 
self serve the law of God. | | 

This assertion could never be truly nee B concer ning any un- 
regenerate man. The mind of every such man, we know from the 
mouth of the same Apostle, is enmity against God; not aiteeah to 
his Law, neither indeed can be. 

The account given by St. Paul of himself in this ghabiten! IS, 

then, an account of his moral state, at the time, when the chapter 
was written. As St. Paul in all probability was inferior to no 
other mere man, in moral excellence ; he may be justly consider- 
ed.as having given us, here, a description of Christians. in their 
very best state. 
- But, if in this state there as a Je in their members, warring 
against the law of thew minds, and bringing them into captivity to 
the law of sin, whichis in. their members; if, when they would do 
good, evil is present with them; so that the good which they would 
they do not; and: the evil which they would not they do; how 
plain is it, that, instead of meriting justification by their, works, 
they daily violate the.law of God, provoke his anger, expose 
themselves to condemnation, and stand in infinite need of the in- 
tercession of Christ, and the pardon, of their sins, in order to 
their salvation? 

Besides, the very best backing of regenerated men are imper- 
rae and fall short of the demands wy the Law. . This position 
isso rarely contested, that I need not here allege arguments, to 
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evince its truth. But it cannot be pretended, that an obedience, 
which does not even answer the demands of the Law in any case, 
but is invariably defective, and therefore in some degree a . 
can be the ground of justification to any man. , 

I have now finished the observations, which I rennet con- . 
cerning this subject. IfI mistake not, they furnish ample proof, . 
that we arejustified freely by the grace of God, through the redemp- 
tion which is in Christ Jesus. A few remarks shall conclude the 
discourse. 


REMARKS. 


ist. From what has been said it is evident, that the salvation. of 
mankind ts a glorious exhibition of the character, and particularly. 
of the Benevolence, of God. : TT aie 
On this subject I cannot dwell; and shall only observe sum- . 
marily, that the work of our salvation was contrived, and accom- , 
plished, by God alone: that the means, by which it was accom- 
plished, viz. the Mediation of Christ, and the mission and agency 
of the Holy Ghost, far from lessening, only enhance, our concep- 
tions of the Divine Benevolence, displayed in this work.: that. 
the good-will, manifested in doing any thing, is ever proportion- 
ed to the efforts, which are made: that, in the present case, the 
efforts, actually made, are the most wonderful, which have been 
disclosed to the Universe : and that they, therefore, discover the 
good-will of. the Creator to mankind, in a manner, and ina Ae: 
gree, wholly unexampled. | 
All this, at the same time, was done for beings enticed unne- . 
cessary toGod. In himself, therefore ; in his own compassion, 
must have existed, the originating, powerful, and productive » 
cause of this wonderful event. What must have been the good- .. 
will of Him, who sent his Son to seek, and to save, that which-was. . 
lost; and to become obedient unto death, even the death of Ae Cross, — 
that sinners and rebels might live ? . 7 | 
Qdly. The Socinian objection against the, desis of be Alii , 
ment, that it is opposed to. the Scriptural account of the exercise of . 
grace in our justification, is here seen.to be groundless. 
If the observations, made in this discourse, are true ; the dacs 
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irine of the atonement, instead of lessening, or destroying, the 
exercise of grace in our justification, only renders this act of God 
more eminently gracious. If all these things, which have been 
mentioned, particularly the atonement of Christ, were necessary 
to be done, in order to the salvation of mankind, the mercy, which 
resolved on them all, is far more strongly displayed, than if no- 
thing more had been necessary, than ii to forgive the sin- 
ner. 

3dly. If God be thus merciful, all the declarations 5 a his mercy 
ought to be believed by us. 

The disposition, which could contrive, and execute, these 
things, of its own mere choice ; without any reward ; without any 
expectation of any reward; for beings equally undeserving, and 
‘unnecessary ; can do all things, which are kind, and proper te 
be done. Especially can this disposition carry the things, which 
it has contrived, and begun, into complete execution. To do 
this is its own natural bent; the mere progress of its inherent pro- 
pensities. The declarations therefore, which manifest the deter- 
mination of him, in whom this disposition resides, to accomplish 
all things pertaining to this work, ought cordially, as well as en- 
tirely, to be believed. To distrust them is equally absurd, and 
guilty : absurd, because they are supported by the most abundant 
evidence ; guilty, because the distrust springs from the heart, and 
not from the understanding. 

Why should God be disbelieved, when he declares, that he has 
no pleasure in the death of the sinner? or wher he proclaims, 
Whosoever will, let him come, and take the water of life freely ? If 
he had wished to punish mankind, for the gratification of his own 
views, or pleasure, could he not have done it with infinite ease ? 
To him it was certainly unnecessary to announce the forgiveness 
of sin ; to send his Son, to die, or to give his Spirit, and his Word, 
to sanctify, and save. This immense preparation depended sole- 
ly on his own mere pleasure. He might have suffered the law 
to take itscourse. He might have annihilated, or punished for 
ever, the whole race of Adam; and with a command have rais- 
ed up a new and better world of beings in their stead. Men are 
in no sense necessary to God. He might have filled the Universe 
with Angels at once: perfect, obedient, excellent, and glorious 
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beings ; and been loved, praised, and obeyed, by them for ever. 
Why then, but because he was desirous to save poor, guilty, pe- 
rishing men, did he enter upon the work of their salvation? Why 
did he give his Son, to redeem them? Why did he send his Spi- 
rit, to sanctify them? Why did he proclaim glad tidings of great 
joy unto all people ? Why does he wait with infinite patience, why 
has he always waited, to be gracious ; amid all the provocations, 
and sins, of this polluted world,? Why are the calls of mercy, 
after being so long, and so extensively, rejected with scorn and 
insult, repeated through one age after another? Why, after all 
our unbelief, are they repeated to us ? Why are we, after all our 
transgressions, assembled, this day, to hear them? The true, the 
only, answer is; God is infinitely kind, merciful, and willing to 
save to the uttermost. 

Let, then, this glorious Being be believed without distrust ; 
without delay. Let every sinner boldly come to the throne of 
grace ; to the door of life ; and be assured, that, if he desires sin- 
cerely to enter, he will not be shut out. . 


Senne. 
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THE DUTY OF BELIEVING. 


Romans iii. 28. 


Therefore we conclude, that a man is justified by faith, without the 
deeds of the Law: more correctly rendered, 
Therefore we conclude, that Man is nace by faith, without morks 


of Law. . 
es 


Iw the last discourse, I attempted to show, that in consequence of 
the redemption of Christ, Manis justified freely by the grace of God. 
The grace of God is the source, the moving cause, of this blessing 
to mankind. The next subject of consideration, before us, is 
the Means, by which man, in the economy of redemption, becomes 
entitled to this blessing. These, in the text, are summed up in 
the single article, Faith; which is here declared to be the in- 
strument of justification. To elucidate this truth i is the design, 
with which I have selected the present theme of discourse. 

But before I enter upon the doctrine in form, it will be neces- 
sary to remind you, that an Objection is raised against it at the 
threshhold ; which, if founded in truth, would seem to overthrow 


itat once. Itis this: that faith is so far from being of a moral 
nature, as to be necessary, and unavoidable : man being absolutely 
‘passive in helieving, and under a physical tmpossibility of domg 
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otherwise than he actually does ; whether in believing, or disbeliev- 
ng. Of course, it is further urged, An attribute, governed wholly 
by physical necessity, can never recommend us to God ; much less 
become the ground of so wmportant a blessing, as justification. 

It will be easily seen, that, so long as this objection has its 
hold on the mind, and is allowed its full import, the doctrine of 
justification by faith can never be received, unless in a very im- 
perfect and unsatisfactory manner. If faith is a thing, over 
which we have no control; if we believe only under the influence 
of a physical necessity, and, whether we believe or disbelieve, it 

is physically impossible for us to do otherwise ; then it is plain, 
that Faith is so far from being praise-worthy, amiable, and capa- 
ble of recommending us to God, as to merit, and sustain, no mo- 
ral character at all. According to this scheme therefore, faith” 
and unbelief, being equally and absolutely involuntary and una- 
voidable, can never constitute a moral distinction between men. 
‘Faith can never be an object of the approbation; nor unbelief of 
the disapprobation of God. Much less can we he praise-worthy 
in believing, or blameable in disbelieving. Still less can we on 
-one of these grounds be rewarded, and on the other punished. 
Least of all can we, in consequence of our faith, be accepted, and 
blessed for ever ; and, in consequence of our unbelief, be reject- 
ed, and punished with endless misery. 

All these things, however, are directly and palpably contradic- 

tory to the whole tenour of the Gospel. In this, faith is approv- 
- ed, commanded, and promised an eternal reward. Unbelief, on 
the contrary, is censured, forbidden, and threatened with an ever- 
lasting punishment. Faith, therefore, is the hinge, on which the 
whole evangelical system turns. Jf ye believe not, that Lam he; 
ye shall die in your sins ; He, that believeth on the Son, hath ever- 
lasting life; and he, that believeth not, shall not see life ; are de- 
clarations, which, while they cannot be mistaken, teach us, that 
all the future interests of man are suspended on his faith; and 
are, at the same time, declarations, to which the whole Evange- 
lical system is exactly conformed. If, then, our faith and disbe- 
lief are altogether involuntary, and the effect of mere physical 
necessity; God has annexed everlasting life and everlasting 
death, not to any moral character in man, but to the mere result 
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of physical causes. A consequence so monstrous ought certain- 
ly not to be admitted. The Scriptures, penis must be given 
up, if this scheme is true. : 

I have now, I presume, shown it to Hi necessary, that, before 
I enter upon the discussion of the doctrine, contained in the text, 
this objection should be thoroughly examined, and removed. To do 
this, will be the business of the present discourse. nha 

In opposition to this objection, then, I assert, that Faith, and 
ats opposite, disbelief, are, in all moral cases, voluntary exercises of 
the mind; are proper objects of commands and prohibitions ; and 
proper foundations of praise and blame, reward and punishment. 
This doctrine I’shall endeavour to prove by the following argu- 
ments ; derived both from Reason and Revelation; because the 
objection, which I have been opposing, has been incautiously 
admitted, at times, by Christians, as well as openly, and triumph- 
antly, alleged by Infidels. 

Ist. Faith is every where commanded in the Scriptures. 

This is his commandment, that we believe on the name of his 
Son, Jesus Christ. 1 John iii. 23. Now after that John was put 
im prison, Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the Gospel of the 
Kingdom of God, and saying, The time is fulfilled; and the King- 
dom of God is at hand. Repent ye and believe the Gospel. Mark 
i, 14, 15. In these two passages, we have the command to ; 
believe the Gospel, delivered by Christ in form; and the declara-_ 
tion of the Evangelist, that it is the commandment of God, that we 
believe on the name of his Son Jesus Christ. Whatever, then, we 
understand by faith; it is the object of a command, or law, 
which God has given to mankind; a thing, which may be justly 
required, and of course a thing, which they are able to render as 
an act of obedience, at least in some circumstances. God can- 
not require what man is not physically able to perform. But. all 
obedience to God is voluntary. Nothing 1s, or can be, demand- 
ed by him, which is not in its nature voluntary; nor can any 
thing, but‘the will of Intelligent beings, be the object of morat 
law. No man will say, that a brute, a stone, ora stream, can 
be the object of such law.» Faith therefore, being in the most 
express terms required by a law, or command, of God, must of 
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course be a voluntary exercise of the mind, in such a sense, i 
it can be rightfully required. | : 

Further, the language of the first of these passages most ¢ evi- 
dently denotes, that the command to believe on the name of Jesus 
Christ is one of peculiar and pre-eminent vmportance. This is his 
commandment : as if there were no other; or no other, which in its 
importance may be compared with this. Here St. John teaches 
us, that faith is pre-eminently required by God, in a manner dis- 
tinct from that, in which he requires other acts of obedience ge- 
nerally.. Of course, faith is not only justly required of mankind 
by God; but is required in a manner more solemn, than many 
other acts, universally acknowledged to be voluntary. 

Accordingly, a peculiar sanction is annexed to the law, requir- 
ing our faith. He that believeth shall be saved; and he that be- 
hieveth not shall be damned. 

The reward and the penalty, here announced, are the high- 
est which exist in the Universe; and, therefore, directly indi- 
cate the obedience and the disobedience to be of supreme import. 
Nothing can be a stronger proof, that, in the eye of God, faith 
and unbelief are voluntary, or moral exercises of man. 

But it may be alleged, that the faith, enjoined in these commands, 
as not a mere speculative belief ; and, therefore, not the farth, which, 
in the general objection opposed by me, is asserted to be physically 
necessary and involuntary. 1 readily agree, that the faith, here 
enjoined, is saving faith ; and that this is not mere speculative be- 
lief. But such belief is an indispensable part of saving faith ; 
and so absolutely inseparable from it, that without such belief 
saving faith cannot exist. Saving faith is always a speculative 
belief, joined with a cordial consent to the truth, and a cordial ap- 
probation of the object, which that truth respects. When, there- 
fore, saving faith is commanded ; speculative belief, which is an 
inseparable part of it, is also commanded. Jt is not, indeed, 
required to exist by atself; or to be rendered without the accord- 
ance of the heart. But, whenever saving faith is required, spe- 
culative belief is absolutely required. Ofcourse speculative be- 
lief is at least in some degree, in our power; and may be ren- 
‘dered asvan act of obedience to God. 
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- To him, who believes in the inspiration of the Scriptures, these 
passages, and many others like them, furnish complete proof, 
that faith, whether saving or:speculative, is an act of the mind, 
which is in such a sense voluntary, as to be the proper object of a 
command, or law; that it may be justly required of mankind ; 
and that it cannot be either refused, or neglected, without guilt. 

Qdly. The universal consent of mankind furnishes ample proof, 
that faith is, in many instances, a voluntary, or moral, exercise. 

The evidence, which I propose to derive from this source, lies 
in the following general truth; That in all cases, where man- 
kind have sufficient opportunity thoroughly to understand any 
subject, and are under no inducement to judge with partiality, 
their universal judgment is right. As 1 presume this truth will 
not be doubted ; I shall not attempt to illustrate it by any argu- 
ments. That the present case is included within this general 
truth is certain. Every man, who thinks at all, knows by his 
own personal experience, and by his daily intercourse with other 
men, whether his own faith, and their’s, be voluntary in many in- 
stances, or not; I say, in many instances ; because, if the asser- 
tion be admitted with this limitation, it will be sufficient for my 
purpose. If, then, mankind have determined, that faith is some- 
times voluntary ; the doctrine, against which I contend, must be 
given up. | 

The Language of mankind very frequently expresses their 
real views in a manner, much more exactly accordant with truth, 
than their Philosophical discussions. Men make words, only 
when they have tdeas to be expressed by those words, and just such 
ideas, as the words are formed to express. If, then, we find words 
in any language, denoting any ideas whatever, we know with 
certainty, that such ideas have existed in the minds of those, by 
whom the words were used. Whenever these ideas have been 
derived from experience and observation, we also know, that 
they were real, and not fantastical; and are founded, not in ima- 
gination, but in fact. In all languages, are found words, de- 
noting the same things with the English terms, candour, fairness, 
reasonableness, impartiality, and others, generally of the like im- 
port. The meaning of all these terms is clearly of this nature ; 
that the persons, to whom they are justly applied, use their fa- 
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culties in collecting, weighing, and admitting, evidence, ina man- 
ner equitable and praise-worthy. Accordingly, all persons, 
who do this, are highly esteemed, and greatly commended, as 
exhibiting no small excellence of moral character. 

In all languages, also, there are words, answering to the Eng- 
lish words, prejudice, partialty, unreasonableness, and unfair- 
ness. By these terms, when applied to this subject, we uniformly 
denote.a voluntary employment of our faculties in collecting, 
weighing, and admitting, evidence, conducted in a manner ine- 
quitable and blame-worthy. Accordingly, persons, to whom 
these terms are justly applied, that is, the very persons, who em- 
ploy their faculties in this manner, are. universally disesteemed, 
and condemned, as guilty and odious. _ | 

All these words were formed to express ideas, really existing 
in the human mind; and ideas, derived from experience and ob- 
servation. Of course, these ideas have a real foundation in na- 
ture, and fact; and the words express that, which is real. 

As the terms, which I have mentioned, are parts of the custo- 
mary language of a great nation; and as other nations have, uni- 
versally, corresponding terms; it is certain, that these are the 
ideas of all men; every where presented by experience and ob- 
servation ; derived from facts, and grounded in reality. The 
common voice of mankind has, therefore, decided the question 
in a manner, which, I apprehend, is incapable of error, and can 
never be impeached. 

In perfect accordance with these observations, we know, that 
voluntary blindness to evidence, argument, and truth, is customa- 
ry phraseology in the daily conversation of all men. In ac- 
cordance with these observations also, the declaration, that none 
are so blind, as they who will not see, is proverbial, and asilialen 
as a maxim. 

3dly. The mind 1s ners voluntary in the employment of pe 
lecting evidence, on every question which tt discusses. 

All questions are attended by more or less arguments, ciple 
of being alleged on both sides. These arguments do not pre- 
sent themselves of course; but must be sought for, and assem- 
bled, by the activity of the mind. In this case, the mind can 
cither resolve, or refuse, to collect arguments ; and in this con~ 
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duct is wholly voluntary, and capable, therefore, of being either 
virtuous or sinful, praise-worthy or blame-worthy, rewardable or 
punishable. © Wherever its duty and interest; wherever the 
commands of God, or lawful human authority, or the well-being 
of ourselves, or our fellow-men ; demand, that we collect such 
arguments ; we are virtuous in obeying, and sinful in refusing: 
~ Sometimes we obey : often we refuse. Most frequently, when 
we perform this duty at all, we perform it partially. Concern- 
ing almost every question, which-is before us, we assemble some 
arguments, and refuse, or neglect, to gather others. In this em- 
ployment the mind usually leans to one side of the question; 
and labours, not to find out truth, or the means of illustrating it, 
but to possess itself of the arguments, which will support the side, 
to which it inclines, and weaken, or overthrow, that which it dis- 
likes. Thus we collect all the arguments in our power, favoura- 
ble to our own chosen doctrines, and oppose the contrary ones ; 
and of design, or through negligence, avoid searching for those, 
which will weaken our own doctrines, or strengthen such as op- 
pose them. Jn allthis, our inclinations are solely and supreme- 
ly active, and govern the whole process. For this conduct, 
therefore, we are deserving of blame; and, as the case may be, 
of punishment. 

4thly. The mind is equally voluntary in weighing, admitting, 0 
rejecting, evidence, after rt is collected. i 

It is as easy, and as common, for the mind to turn its eye from 
the power of evidence, as from the evidence itself. 1 have already 
shown, that we can, at pleasure, either collect arguments, or 
refuse to collect them.. With equal ease we can examine them 
after they are collected, or decline this examination ; and after 
such examination, as we choose to make, is completed, we can 
with the same ease either admit, or reject them. The grounds, 
on which we can render the admission, or rejection satisfactory 
to ourselves, are numerous; and are always at hand. The ar- 
guments in question may oppose, or coincide with, some unques- 
tioned maxim, principle, or doctrine, pre-conceived by us, and 
regarded as fundamental ; and for these reasons may be at once 
admitted, or rejected. They may accord with the opinions of 
those, whom we may think it pleasing, honourable, safe. or use- 
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ful, to follow. We may hastily conclude, that they are all the ar- 
guments, which favour the doctrine opposed to ours; and deem 
them wholly insufficient to evince its truth. We may. suppose, 
whenever they seem to conclude against us, that there is some 
latent error in them, discernible by others, if not by ourselves ; 
which, if discerned, would destroy their force. We may: deter- 
mine, whenever the arguments in our possession are apprehend- 
ed to be inconclusive in favour of our own opinions, that there 
are others, which, although not now in our possession, would, if 
discovered by us, determine the question in our favour. We 
may believe, that the arguments before us will, if admitted, infer 
some remote consequence, in. our apprehension grossly absurd ; 
and on the ground of this distant consequence reject their imme- 
diate influence. Or the doctrine, tobe proved, may be so odious 
to us, as to induce us to believe, that no arguments whatever 
can evince tts truth. For these and the like reasons, we can 
weigh or not weigh, admit or reject, any arguments whatever ; 
and conclude in favour of either side of, perhaps, every moral 
question. | 
A Judge, in any cause which comes betore him, can niinias or 
refuse to admit, witnesses on either side. After they have testi- 
fied, he can consider, or neglect, their testimony ; and can give it 
what degree of credit he pleases, or no credit at all. In all this, 
he acts voluntarily ; so perfectly so, that another Judge, of a 
different disposition, could, and would, with the same means in 
his possession, draw up a directly opposite judgment concern- 
ing the cause. Facts of this nature are so frequent, as to be 
well known to mankind, acknowledged universally, and account- 
eda part of the ordinary course of things. The mind, in con- 
sidering doctrines, is usually this partial Judge ; and conducts it- 
self towards its arguments, as the Judge towards his witnesses. 
In this conduct it is altogether voluntary, and. altogether sinful. 
Tn the contrary conduct of collecting arguments with a design 
to know the truth; in weighing them fairly; and in admitting 
readily their real import; it is equally voluntary ;. and pos- 
sesses, and exhibits, the contrary character of virtue as really, as 
in any case whatever. Accordingly, all men, when employed in. 
observing these two modes of acting in their fellow-men, have 
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pronounced the latter to be excellent and praise-worthy, and the 
former to be unjust, base, — diy — = ie ti 
and abhorrence. 

5thly. The doctrine, which Iam opposing, if true, pistes both 
virtue and vice, at vines in a great proportion of instances, Se 
sible. 

All virtue is nothing ane, but voluntary obedience to truth ; and 
all sin is nothing else, but voluntary disobedience to truth, or vo- 
luntary obedience to error. Accordingly, God has required no- 
thing of mankind, but that they should obey truth; particularly 
THE TRUTH; or Evangelical truth. Voluntary conformity to 
truth, is, therefore, virtue in every possible instance. But we 
cannot voluntarily conform to truth, unless we believe it. If our 
faith, then, is wholly involuntary, and necessary ; it follows of 
course, that we are never faulty, nor punishable, for not believ- 
ing; since our faith in every case, where we do not believe, is 
physically impossible. For not believing, therefore, we are not, 
and cannot be, blameable; and as we cannot conform to truth, 
when we do not believe it to be truth; it follows, that, when- 
ever we do not believe, we are innocent in not obeying. 

For the same reason, whenever we believe error to be truth, 
our belief, according to this scheme, is compelled by the same 
physical necessity ; and we are guiltless in every such instance 
of faith. All our future conformity to such error is of course guilt- 
less also. » Thus he, who believes in the existence and perfec- 
tions of Jenovan, in the rectitude of his law and Government, 
and in the duty of obeying him, and he, who believes in the Dei- 
ty of Beelzebub, or a calf, or a stock, or a stone; while they re- 
spectively worship, and serve, these infinitely different gods ; 
are in the same degree virtuous, or in the same degree sinful. 
{n other words, they are neither sinful, nor virtuous. The faith 
of both is alike physically necessary ; and the conformity of both 
to their respective tenets follows their faith, of course. 

Should it be said, that, although faith is thus necessary, our con- 
formity, or non-conformity to what we believe, is still voluntary ; 
and therefore is virtuous: I answer, that were I to allow this, as 
{ am not very unwilling to do, to be true; still, the objector 
must acknowledge, that a vast proportion of those human actions, 
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which have universally been esteemed the most horrid crimes, 
are, according to his own plan, completely justified. He cannot 
deny, that the heathen have almost universally believed their 
idols to be gods, and their idolatry the true religion. He cannot 
deny, that a great part of the wars, which have existed in the 
world, have by those, who have carried them on, been believed 
to be just; that the persecutions of the Christians were by the 
heathen, who were the authors of them, thought highly merito- 
rious; that the horrid cruelties of the Popish Inquisition were, 
‘to a great extent, considered by the Catholics as doing God ser- 
vice; and that all the Mohammedan butcheries were regarded by 
the disciples of the Koran as directly required by God himself. 
Nay, it cannot be denied by the Objector, nor by any man who 
has considered the subject, that the Jews, in very great numbers, 
believed themselves warranted in rejecting, persecuting, and cru- 
cifying Christ. This is undoubtedly indicated by that terrible 
prediction of the Saviour, If ye believe not, that Lam he, ye shall 
die in your sins. Let the Objector, then, and all who hold his 
opinions on this subject, henceforth be for ever silent concern- 
ing the guilt, usually attributed to these several classes of men; 
and acknowledge them to have been compelled by a physical 
necessity to all these actions; lamentable indeed; but —e 
unstained with any criminality. 

At the same time, let it be observed, that the determination of 
the Will is always as the dictate of the Understanding, which 
precedes it. If, then, this dictate of the Understanding is pro- 
duced by a physical necessity ; how ean the decision of the Will, 
which follows it of course, be in any sense tree? | If faith be ne- 
cessary in the physical sense; every other dictate of the Under- 
standing must be equally necessary; and, of course, that, which 
precedes every determination of the will. In what manner, then, 
ean the determination of the will fail of being the mere result of 
ihe same necessity ? 

But if the determinations of the will are dhesidally necessary ; 
they cannot be either virtuous or sinful. If, therefore, these 
things are true, there can be, according to this scheme, neither 
virtue, nor vice, in man, 
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6thly. This doctrine charges God with a great part, v not 
with all the evil conduct of mankind. | 

Whatever the system of things in this world is, it was Contriv- 
ed, and created, and is continually ordered, by God. If man- 
kind believe, only under the coercion of physical necessity ; then 
God has so constituted them, as to render their faith, in this sense, 
necessary and unavoidable. Whenever they err, therefore, 
they err thus necessarily by the ordinance, and irresistible pow- 
er, of God. Ofcourse, as the state of things in this, as well as 
~ all other respects, is the result of his choice ; he has chosen, that 
they should err, and compelled them to err by the irresistible im- 
pulse of almighty power. In this case, we will suppose them to 
design faithfully to do their duty; or, in other words, to conform 
their conduct to the doctrines, which they actually believe, and 
suppose to be truth. In thus acting, they either sin ; or they do not. 
If they sin; God compels them to sin. If they do not ; still, all 
their conduct is productive of evil only : for conformity to error, 
is; of course, productive only of evil. By this scheme there- 
fore, this mass of evil, immensely great and dreadful, is charged 
to God alone. : 

At the same time, if in the same manner they embrace truth ; 
their reception of it is equally compelled. Their conformity to it 
is, of course, no more commendable, than their conformity to er- 
ror: and God has so constituted things, that they cannot conform to 
it of choice, or from love to truth, as such; but only from physica! 
necessity. Or, if this should be questioned, they cannot con- 
form to it from the apprehension that it is truth; because they 
have embraced it under the force of this necessity ; and must 
conform to every _— which they have embraced, in one man- 
ner only. 

There are many other modes of disproving this doctrine, on 
which I cannot now dwell; and which cannot be necessary for 
the present purpose, if the arguments, already advanced, have 
the decisive influence, which they appear to me to possess. | 
will only observe further, that the scheme, which I am opposing, 
is directly at war with all the commands and exhortations, given 
us to search the Scriptures, to receive the truth, to seek for wis- 
dom, to know God, to believe in Christ, and to believe his word ; 
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and with the commendations and promises, given to those who do, 
-and the censures and threatenings, denounced against those who 
do not, these things.. Equally inconsistent are they with all our 
own mutual exhortations to candour, to investigation, to impar- 
tial decisions, and to all’ other conduct of the like nature; our 
commendation of those who pursue it, and our condemnation of 
those who do not. Both the Scriptures and common sense, 
ought, , if this scheme is well founded, to assume totally:n new lan- 
guage, if they would accord with truth. | 

Should any person suppose, that I have annexed too much im- 
portance to truth, in asserting, that virtue, im all instances, is no- 
thing else, but a voluntary conformity to truth ; and imagined, that 


it ought to be defined, a voluntary conformity to the divine pre- ~ 


cepts: he may gain complete satisfaction, on this point, by merely 
changing a precept into a proposition. For example; the pre- 
cepts, Thou shalt have no other Gods before me, and Thou shalt 
honour thy father and thy mother, become truths, when written in 
this manner. Itzs right, or it 1s thy duly, to have no other Gods 
before me; or to honour thy father and thy mother. 

I have now, if I mistake not, clearly evinced the falsehood of 
the doctrine, which I have opposed ; and shown it to be equally 
contrary to the Scriptures, and to the Common sense ‘of mankinds 

Whenever this doctrine has been honestly imbibed, it has, I pre- 
sume, been imbibed from a misapprehension of the influence of 
that acknowledged principle of philosophy ; that in receiving im- 
pressions from all objects the mind is passive only ; and, therefore, 
is necessitated io receive just such impressions, as the objects, pre- 
sented to its view, are fitted to make. No man, acquainted with 
the state of the human mind, will call this principle in question. 
But no man, of this character, can rationally imagine, that it can 
at all affect the subject of this discourse ; soas to furnish - al 
port to the scheme, which I am opposing. 

The amount of. this principle is. exactly this; that God het so 
constituted the mind, and has formed objects in such a manner, that 
ihey umformly present to the mind their real staie and nature, and 
not another.. Were this not the structure of the mind, and the 
proper efficacy of the objects, with which ct is conversant ; it would 
either be never able to see truly, or would never know when it 


iy 
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saw in this manner. This constitution of things,. then, is indis- 
pensable to our discernment of their true nature ; and without it 
we could never be able, satisfactorily, to distinguish truth from 
falsehood. iin tea | | 

But nothing is more evident, than that this constitution of things 
in no degree affects the subject in debate. In no sense is it true, 
that, because we have such optics; and the things, with which 
we are conversant, such a nature; we are, therefore, obliged to 
turn our eyes to any given object ; to view it on any given side ; 
_ to examine it in any given manner; or toconnect it, in our inves- 
tigation, with any other particular set of objects. ‘Truth is the 
real agreement or disagreement of ideas, asserted in propositions. 
The relations of these ideas are its basis. Now we can compare,. 
and, connect, what ideas we please, in what manner we please, 
and by the aid of any other intervening ideas which we choose. 
In this manner, we can unile, and separate, them at pleasure ; and 
thus either come to the knowledge of truth, or the admission of 
falsehood, according to our inclinations. All these things, also, 
we can refuse to do; and in both cases we act in a manner per- 
fectly. voluntary. Were we not passive in the mere reception of 
ideas, we should see, to no purpose. Were we not active in 
comparing and connecting them, we should see only under the 
influence of physical necessity. 

_ From these considerations it is evident, unless | am deceived, 
that this principle, so much relied on by those, with whom J am 
contending, has not the least influence towards the support of 
their scheme. | 
Retue chyat eit 


REMARKS, 


From these observations we learn, | 7 

ist. Why men in exactly the same circumstances, judge, and be- 
heve, very differently concerning the same objects. 

When a question, or doctrine, is proposed to the consideration 
of several men, in the same terms, with the same arguments, and 
at the same time; we, almost of course, find them judging, and 
deciding, concerning it in different manners. Were our judg- 
ment, or, what is here the same thing, our faith, the result of mere 
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physical necessity ; this fact could never take place. But it is 
-easily explained, as the natural course of things, where such 
judges, as men, are concerned. Whena question is thus. pro- 
posed; one declines, or neglects, to inquire, altogether. An- 
other listens only to the evidence on one side. A third, partially to 
that on both sides. A fourth, partially to that on one side, and 
wholly to that on the other. Anda fifth, to all the evidence, 
which he can find. One cares nothing about the question ; an- 
other is is pre- -determined to give his decision on one side : and an- 
other resolves to decide according to truth. One is too lazy ; 
another too indifferent ; another too biassed; and another too 
self-sufficient; to discover truth at all. In all these, except the 
candid, thorough examiner, the conduct, which they adopt on 
this subject, is sin. Inclination, choice, bias of mind, prevents 
them from coming to the knowledge of the truth. If they loved 
truth, as their duty demands, they would easily, and certainly, 
find it. Their indifference to it, or their hatred of it, is the true 
reason, why. they find it not; and the real explanation of the 
strange manner, in which they judge, and of their otherwise in- 
explicable faith in doctrines, not only absurd, but piainbiapene 
even by specious evidence. 

2Qdly. From these observations, also, it is evident, that faith may 
be a virtuous, and unbelief a sinful, affection of the mind. i 

Truth is the foundation of all good. On this, as their basis, 
rest the character, designs, government, and glory, of the Crea- 
tor; and all the happiness and virtue of the Intelligent Uni- 
verse. But the only way, in which truth can be useful to Intel- 
ligent creatures, or the means of the Divine glory, is by being be- 
heved.. Every degree of happy influence, which truth has, or 
can have, on the Intelligent Kingdom, is, therefore, derived en- 
tirely from faith ; so far as absolute knowledge is not attainable. 
On faith, then, all these amazing interests wholly rest. .That 
which is not believed cannot be obeyed. The influence of truth 
cannot commence in our minds, until our faith in it has commenc- 
ed. Universal unbelief, therefore, would completely destroy the 
Divine Kingdom, and the general happiness, atonce. Of course, 
partial unbelief; the unbelief of many, a few, or one; aims di- 
rectly at the same destruction. 
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» Since, then, faith is a voluntary exercise of the mind ; it fol- 
lows, that, whenever it is exercised towards moral objects, it is 
virtuous ; is an effort of the mind, directed to the promotion of 
this immense good, which I have specified. ‘To the degree, in 
which it may be thus virtuous, no limits can be affixed: but it 
may rise to such a height, as to occupy all the supposable pow- 
ers of any Intelligent creature. 

On the contrary, Unbelief, when directed towards moral ob- 
jects, being always voluntary, is always sinful. Its efficacy, as 
opposed to the glory of God and the good of the Universe, has 
been already mentioned. Its insolence towards the Divine cha- 
racter is exhibited in the strongest terms by St. John, in this me- 
morable declaration; He, that believeth not God, hath made him 
a liar. Whata reproach is this tothe Creator? What an im- 
pious expression of contempt, to the infinitely blessed Jrno- 
van! ‘The very insult, offered to him by the old Serpent, in his 
seduction of our first parents! Them this unbelief destroyed ; 
and, from that melancholy day, it has been the great instrument 
of perdition to their posterity. Faith is the only medium of our 
access to God. To come to him we must believe that he is: for 
without such belief he would be to us a mere nihility. Atheism, 
therefore, cuts a man off from all access to God; and conse- 
quently from all love, and all obedience. Were the Universe 
atheistical; it would cease from all moral connection with its 
Creator. Deism, though a humbler degree of the same spirit, 
produces exactly the same effects. He, that believeth not the Son, 
hath not life; but the wrath of God abideth on him. Practical un- 
belief, the same spirit in a degree still inferior, is, however, fol- 
lowed by the same miserable consequences. A mere speculative 
belief leaves the heart, and the life, as it found them; opposed 
to God, and the objects of his indignation. ‘The Speculative be- 
liever, therefore, although advanced a step beyond the Deist and 
two beyond the ritidior, is still disobedient and rebellious, witha 
out hope, soins ~intggal se in the world. 
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In my last discourse, I attempted to show, that faith and unbelief 
are voluntary exercises of the mind, and may, therefore, be virtue 
ous or sinful; and to refute the objections against this, doctrine. 
This I did, without critically examining the Nature of faith, which 
I purposely reserved for a separate discussion. This is: evident- 
ly the next object of inquiry. I shall, therefore,. endeavour, i in 
this discourse, to explain the Faith of the Gospel ; or the Faith te 
which we are justified. , dh bees toda 
I. Faith, in this sense, respects God as ite, sah ab th l wa 
Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for nighieous: 
ness. Gen. xv. 6. Rom. iv. 3..Gal. i. 6. James us 236, With- 
out faith it is impossible to please Him: for. he that cometh. to God 
must believe, that he is, and that he is the rewarder, of them that dili- 
gently seek him. Heb. xi. 6. Believe in the Lord your God ; so shall 
ye be established, 2 Chron. il. 20. Who by hum, says St. Peter tothe 
Christians to whom he wrote, do believe in God, that raised him 
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up from the dead and gave him glory, that your faith and hope 
might bein God. 1 Pet. i. 21. The Jailer rejoiced, believing in God 
with all his house. Acts xvi. 34. That they who have believed in 
God might be careful to maintain good works. Jesus answering 
saith unto them, Believe in God. Mark xi. 27. He that believeth 
on him that sent me hath everlasting life. John v. 24. 

It will be unnecessary to multiply proofs any farther. I have 
made these numerous quotations, to.show, that, in the common 
language of the Scriptures, Faith in God is commanded ; is the 
universal characteristic of Christians; is declared to be the ob- 
ject of Divine approbation 5 ; is counted to them for righteousness ; 
and is entitled to an everlasting reward. 

Il. The faith of the Gospel especially respects Christ as its object. 

Ye believe in God, says our Saviour to his Apostles, believe also 
in me. John xiv. 1. ifye believe not that Lam he, ye shall die in 
your sins. John viii. 24. He that believeth on the Son hath ever- 
lasting life: he that believeth not 1s condemned already. John 
ili. 36. John iii. 18. and John vi. 40. But to him that worketh not, 
but believeth on him that: Justifieth the ungodly, his faith is count- 
ed for righteousness. Rom. iv. 5. In these passages it is evi- 
dent, that to all such as are acquainted with the Gospel it is in- 
dispensable, that their faith respect Christ as its especial object ; 
that, wherever this is the fact, they are assured of everlasting 
life; and wherever it is not, they will not see wiv’ si sider nin 
wrath of God abideth on them. | | 
TIL. The seu of the sane bie seid Christ, particularly, ‘as =e 
ore of God. 

aan that believeth on the Son hath lifes John vi. 40. John iii. 

And he that believeth not the Son shall not see life. Whoso- 
ever seelvaniosh the Son, the same hath not the Futher. 1 John ii.23. 
He that belreveth not is “condemned already, because he believeth 
not on the name of the only begotten Son of God. John iii. 26. 
“TV. The Faith of the Gospel respects si as ats ncanet 7) A 
his offices; but especially % in his priestly office. 

As a prophet, or the preacher of the Gospel. 

Then said Jesus to those Jews who believed on Him, if ye con- 
tinue in my word, ye are my disciples indeed. And ye shall know 
the truth ; and the truth shall make you*free. He that receiveth - 
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not my words hath one that judgeth him. John xii.-48... Thewords 
that I speak unto you, they are spirit, and they are life.. John vi. 
63. That they might all be damned,. who believed not the truth, 
2. Thess. ii. 12. , The Gospel is the power of God unto salvation. 
Rom. i. 16. In Christ Jesus Ihave Pegalian you pans the Gos-. 
pels 1 Cor. ive. 15.) 

As a Priest. 

Whom God hath set fortis to be cecum through faith um 
his blood. Rom. ili. 25... My blood is. drink indeed. John vi. 55. 
Whoso eateth my flesh and. drinketh my blood, hath eternal life. 
John vi. 54. See also 53, 56, and 57... So many of us, as were 
baptized into Jesus Christ, were baptized into his death. Rom. vi. 3. 
Generally, all those passages, which speak of mankind as justified, 
and saved, by the blood and by the death of Christ, indicate, in an 
unequivocal manner, that our faith especially respects this,as_ its 
object ; because his death is especially the means of our salvation; 
since by this he became a propitiation for the sins af hee monidles 

As a King. 

Believe on the  gialaae Chris, ee Hood shill be ossitaly thes veil 
ihy house. Acts xvi. 31... No man can say, that Jesus is the Lord, 
but by the Holy Ghost. .1 Cor. xii. 3... And they stoned: Stephen, 
invocating, and saying, Lord Jesus, receive my spirit ; and he cried 
with a loud voice, Lord, lay not this sin to their charge. Acts 
vile 59,60. For Lknow in whom I have believed ; and am per- 
suaded, that he is able to keep that which I have committed unto 
him against that day. In all these instances the Faith, referred 
to, is evidently faith in Christ, as the Lord, or King, in Zion. 
The two last passages exhibit very strong examples of faithin 
Christ, as the sovereign disposer of all things.. To. deny .the 
Lord, who bought us, St. Peter declares to be, the means of — 
mg upon endl tad swift. destruction.. 2.Pets Us ley | é 

V., The Faith of the Gospel is an affection of the hncii rot ened 

With the heart, says St. Paul, man believeth unto ‘dniileoediedl 
Rom. x. 10. This passage would be more literally translated, 
With the heart faith exists unto righteousness, that is, the faith 
which ts accounted to man for righteousness, or which is produc- 
itve of righteousness in the life, hath its seat in the heart ;. and 
ihe heart in this exercise co-operates with the understanding.» In 
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the former of these senses, the faith itself is called, Rom. iv. 13, 
the righteousness of faith ; the faith itself being a righteous or vir- 
tuous exercise. For the promise, that he should be hetr of the 
world, was not to Abraham, or to his seed, through law, but through 
the righteousness of faith. Rom. iv. 13. If thou believest with 
all thine heart, said Philip to the Eunuch, thou mayest be baptiz- 
ed. Acts viii. 37. The faith of the heart, therefore, was indis- 
pensable to the Eunuch, as the proper subject of baptism. 

VI. The Faith of the Gospel is the faith of Abraham. 

Both St. Pauland St. James have taught this doctrine so clear- 
ly, and so abundantly, that I suppose no proof of this truth will 
be demanded. I shall only observe, therefore, that by St. Paul 
the believing Gentiles are said to walk in the steps of the faith of 
Abraham ; and to be the seed, which is of the faith of Abraham; 
and that on this account Abraham is called the Father of all them 
that believe, in reference to the promise, that he should be the fa- 
ther of many nations. Rom. iv. 11, 12, 16. 

Having established, as I hope, these several points by clear, 
unequivocal scriptural decisions; I proceed to the main object 
of this discourse, to which all that has been said will be found to 
be intimately related, and highly important, by every person 
who wishes to understand this supremely interesting subject; 
viz the nature of that exercise, which thus respects God as its ob- 
ject; ‘which peculiarly respects Christ as its object ; which is an 
affection of the heart; and which is of the very same nature 
with that faith, which was counted to Kenpo righteousness. 
I assert, then, © 

VII. That the Fouith of the Gospel is that emotion of the mind, 
whach 1s called trust, or Confidence, exercised towards the morai 
character of God, and particularly of the Saviour. 

All those of my audience, who have been accustomed to’ read 
theological writings, must know, that few moral subjects have 
been so much debated, as Faith. The controversy, concerning 
it, began ‘in the days of the Apostles, and has continued to the’ 
present time. Many: writers have undoubtedly adopted views 
concerning this subject, which are not warranted by the Scrip- 
tures. Many others, who have been sufficiently orthodox, have 
yet appeared to me to leave the subject less clear, and distinct, 
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than IT have wished. Few of their readers have, | suspect, left 
the perusal of what they have written with such satisfactory 
views, concerning the nature of faith, as to leave their minds free 
from perplexity and doubt. Most of them would, I apprehend, 
wish to ask the writers a few questions at least; the answers to 
which would, in their view, probably remove several difficulties, 
and place the whole subject in a more distinct and obvious light. 
The difficulty, which, in my own researches, has appeared to at- 
tend many orthodox writings concerning it, has been this: It 
has been connected with various other things; which, although 
contributing, perhaps, to the writer’s particular purpose, have 
yet distracted my attention, and prevented me from obtaining 
that clear and distinct view of faith, which I wished. Like a 
man, seen in a crowd, its appearance, although in many respects , 
veal and true, was yet obscure, indistinct, and MES 4 
wished to see and survey it alone. 
It will not, I suppose, be doubted, that Roangelioal faith, what- 
ever is its object, 2s an all instances one single exercise of the mind. 
This being admitted, I proceed to show, that this exercise is the 
Confidence, mentioned above, by the following arguments. ~~ 
Ist. This Confidence was the faith of Abraham. = = 
This position I shall illustrate from two passages of Scripture. 
The first is Heb. xi. 8, By Faith Abraham; when he was called to. 
go out into a place, which he should after recewe for an mheritance, 
obeyed ; and he went out, not knowing whither he went. In this 
passage of Scripture it is declared, that Abraham was called to 
go into a distant land’; and that, in obedience to this call, he went | 
out ; not knowing whither he went. It is further declared, that 
he went by faith; that is, the faith, so often mentioned in ‘this 
chapter. That this was Evangelical or justifying faith ‘is’ cer- 
tain; because at the close of the preceding ‘chapter, it is men- 
tioned as the faith by which the just shall live, (see verse 38 ;) be- 
cause it is styled the faith, without which it is impossible to please 
God; the faith, with which Abraham offered up Isaac*; with 
which Moses esteemed the reproach of Christ greater riches than 
the treasures in Egypt ; with which believers are said'to desire’a 


* See James it. 21-—23. 
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better country, that.is, an heavenly ; and.on account of which God 
isnot ashamed to be called their God ; and to reward which he is 
said to have prepared for them a city ; or in other words heaven*. 
The faith, then, with which Abraham went out to the land of Ca- 
naan, was the faith of the Gospel... : 

The whole of the chapter is employed in anfoldiag ais ihabe 
of this Virtue... The manner,.in which this is. done, will, I am 
persuaded, be found, upon a thorough examination, to be singu- 
_ larly wise and happy. Faith is here described by its effects, and 
by. effects, which it has. actually produced... These are chosen 
with great. felicity and. success. .The persons selected are 
persons,..who lived long before the appearance of Christ. Of 
course they knew very little concerning this glorious: person, 
in the strict sense of the term, knowing. Their faith was, there- 
fore, not.at all confused, and obscured, by any real, or appre- 
hended, mixture of knowledge. It existed simply, and by itself; 
and for that reason is seen apart from all other objects. In each 
of these persons it is seen in a new situation; and. therefore, in 
some respects, in a new light. It appears in strong and effica- 
cious exercise ; and is therefore seen indubitably.. It is exhibit+ 
ed as. producing obedience in very many forms; and.is thus ex- 
hibited as the source of obedience in every form. It.is seen in 
many situations, and those highly interestmg and difficult; and 
is therefore proved to be capable of producing obedience in every 
situation, and. of enabling us to overcome every difficulty... Ina 
word, it is here proved beyond debate, that faith is, in all i in- 
stances, the victory, which overcometh the world. 

The faith of dbraham, exercised on this occasion, was, then, the 
faith of the Gospel. To. understand its nature, as exhibited in 
this, passage, it will be useful toconsider the whole situation and 
conduct of Abraham, at the time specified, «9 9) 

When Abraham was called to.go out of his own land, sy knew 
‘not whither he was going; to what country, or to what kind of 
residence. ..He. knew not whether the people would prove friends 
or enemies, kind er cruel, comfortable or uncomfortable, neigh- 
bours. to him ; nor,whether his own situation, and that of his fa- 


* See Heb. xi. 6, 16, 17926. 
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mily would be happy or ‘unhappy. Wholly uninfluenced by these 
considerations, and all others, by which men are usually govern- 
ed in their enterprises, he still adventured upon an undertaking, 
in which his own temporal interests and those of his family, were 
finally embarked. Why did he thus adventure? The only an- 
swer to this question is, he was induced to go by a regard to the 
character of the person who called’him. This regard was of a 
peculiar kind. Jt was not reverence, love, nor admiration. 
Neither of these is assigned by the Apostle as the cause of his 
conduct. They might, they undoubtedly did, exist in his mind ; 

but they did not govern his determination. 

~The emotion, by which he was compelled to ieee Biron, 


was confidence. God summoned him to this hazardous and im- » 


portant expedition; and he readily obeyed the summons. The 
true and only reason was, he confided entirely in the character 
and directions of God. God, in his view, wasa being of sucha 
character, that it was safe, and in all respects desirable, for 4Abra- 
ham to trust himself implicitly to his guidance. Such were his 
views of this glorious Being, that to commit himself, and all his 
concerns, to the direction of God was, in his estimation, the best 
thing in his power; best for him, and best for his family. He 


considered God as knowing better than he knew, and as choos- © 
ing better than he could choose for himself. At the same time’ 


he experienced an exquisite pleasure in yielding himself to the 
direction of God. The Divine character was, to his eye, beau- 
~ tiful, glorious, and lovely ; and the emotion of confiding in it was 
~ delightful. Sweet in itself, it was approved by his conscience, 
approved by his Creator, and on both accounts doubly delightful. 
~The prime object of this confidence was the moral ‘character 
of God; his goodness, mercy, faithfulness, and truth. . Unpos- 
sessed of these attributes, he could never be trusted by us. His 
knowledge and power would, in this case, be merely objects of 
~ terror, and foundations of that dreadful suspense, which is finish- 
ed misery. The confidence of Abraham, therefore, was, evident- 
ly, confidence in the moral character of God. 6) ss 
It ought-here to be observed, that the Person, to whom 4bra- 
ham’s confidence was immediately directed, was the Lord Jesus 
Christ. No man hath seen God the Father at any time. The 
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person appearing under the name of God to the Patriarchs, 
was the Lord Jesus Christ. This is decisively proved in many 
ways ; and, particularly, by the direct declaration of St. Paul, 1 
Cor. x. 9, Neither let us tempt Christ, as some of them also tempt: 
ed, and were destroyed of serpents. The passage, here referred 
to, and the only one in which this event is recorded by Moses, is, 
Numb. xxi. 5,6: And the people spake against God, and against 
Moses; Wherefore have ye brought us up out of Egypt, to die wn 
the wilderness ? for there is no bread, neither is there any water 5 
and our soul loatheth this light bread. And Jehovah sent fiery 
serpents among the people and they bit the people, and much peo- 
ple of Israel died. The God, the Jenovan, here mentioned, is 
unequivocally declared by St. Paul to be Christ: and that it 
was. the same God, who destroyed the Israelites on this occasion, 
that appeared throughout the Old Testament to the Patriarchs 
and their descendents, will not be questioned. Christ, therefore, 
was the immediate ebject of confidence to Abraham. 

Let me endeavour to exhibit this subject with greater clear- 
ness by a familiar example. A parent sets out upon a journey, 
and takes with him one of his dette children, always accustomed 

‘to receive benefits from his parental tenderness. The child 

plainly knows nothing of the destined journey; of the place, to 
‘ which he is going; of the people, whom he will find; the en- 
tertainment, which he will receive; the sufferings, which he 
must undergo; or the pleasures, which he may enjoy. Yet the 
child goes willingly, and with delight. Why? not because he 
is ignorant; for ignorance by itself is a source to him of nothing 
but doubt and fear. Were a stranger to propose to him the 
-same journey, in the same terms, he would decline it at, once; 
and could not be induced to enter upon it without compulsion. 
Yet his ignorance, here, would be at least equally great. He is 
wholly governed, as a rational being ought to be, by rational 
considerations. Confidence in his parent, whom he knows by 
experience to be only a benefactor to him, and in whose affec- 
tion and tenderness he has always found safety and pleasure, is 
the sole ground of his cheerful acceptance of the proposed jour- 
ney, and of allhis subsequent conduct. In his parent’s company 
he feels delighted : in his care, safe. Separated from him, he is 
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at once alarmed, anxious, and miserable. Nothing can easily 
restore him to peace, or comfort, or hope, but the return of his 
parent. In his own obedience, and filial affection, and in his fa- 
ther’s approbation and tenderness, care and guidance, he finds 
sufficient enjoyment, and feels satisfied andsecure. He looks for 
no other motive, than his father’s choice, and his own confi- 
dence. The way, which his father points out, although perfect- 
ly unknown to him, the entertainment which he provides, the 
places at which he chooses to stop, and the measures, universally, 
which he is pleased to take, are, in the view of the child, all pro- 
per, right, and good. For his parent’s pleasure, and for that 
only, he inquires; and to this single object are confined all 
his views, and all his affections. 

No characteristic is by common sense esteemed more amiable, 
or more useful, in little children, more ‘suited to their circum-’ 
stances, their wants, and them character, than confidence. Nor 
is any parent ever better pleased with his own little children, 
than when they exhibit this characteristic. The pleasure of re- 
ceiving it, and that of exercising it, are substantially the same. 

In adult years, men of every description reciprocate the same 
pleasure in mutual confidence, whenever it is exercised. Friends, 
husbands and wives, rulers and subjects, demand, experience, 
and enjoy, this affection in a manner, eau corresponding 
with that I have described. 

The second passage, from which I propose to show, that this 
confidence was the faith of Abraham, is Rom. iv. 20—22, He 
staggered not at the promise of God through unbelief, but was 
strong in faith, giving glory to God, and being fully persuaded, that 
what he had promised he was able also to perform; and. therefore it 
was imputed to him for righteousness. The faith of Abraham, 
here described, in which he was strong, giving glory to God, 
and which was imputed to him for righteousness, was faith in the 
promise of God concerning the future birth of Isaac, through 
whom he was to become the progenitor of Christ, and the father 
of many nations, especially of believers of all ages. This faith 
was built on the moral character of the promiser. But faith in 
a promise, when it is directed to the disposition of the promiser. 
as is plainly the case here, because the fulfilment of the promise 
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must depend entirely on this disposition, is the very confidence, 
of which I have been speaking. 

2dly.. This is the faith of the Old Tastiwtiend 

Though he slay me, yet will I trust in him, “ue Job, chap. 
ier xi. 15. 

I will trust in the mercy of God re ever and ever. Backs * 8. 

L will trust in the covert of thy wings. Psalm Ixi. 4 | 

The righteous shall be glad.in the Lord, and shall trust in inl 
Psalm Ixiy. 10. 

They that trust in the Lord shall be as 1iMoae Lion, which can- 
not be removed, but abideth for ever. Psalm cxxv. 1. > 

Who is among you that feareth the Lord? let him trust in the 
name of the Lord, and stay upon his God. Isaiah I. 10. 

Cursed be the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his 
arm, and whose heart departeth from the Lord. Blessed is the 
man that trusteth in the Lord, aud whose hope the Lord is. Jer. 
xvil. 5, 6. 

No person, acquainted with the Scriptures, can, | think, hesi- 
tate to admit, that the exercise of mind, mentioned in these pas- 
sages under the name Trust, is the same with that, which in the New 
Testament is called faith. It is the character of the same per- 
sons; viz. the righteous; and their peculiar and pre-eminent cha- 
racter. The importance, and the obligations assigned to it, are the 
same ; and the blessings promised to it are the same. All, who 
possess and exercise it, are pronounced blessed ;. and all who do 
not possess it, are declared cursed. 

In the Verse, following that last quoted from Jeremiah, the pe- 
culiar blessings of faith, are declared to be the blessings of the 
man, who trusteth in the Lord. For he shall be as a tree, planted 
by the waters, and that spreadeth out her roots by the River, and 
shall not see when heat cometh ; but her leaf shall be green; and 
shall not be careful, in the year of drought, neither shall cease 
from yielding frut. The peculiar character, as well as pecu- 
har blessing, of faith is, that he, who is the hci of it, shall 
abound in the work of the Lord. 

Such, precisely, is the glorious blessing, here annexed to him, 
who trusteth in the Lord; a blessing, which is evidently the 
greatest of all blessings: for our Saviour informs us, that 7 is 
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more blessed to give, than to receive ; to communicate good, than 
to gain it at the hands of others: a declaration, which St. Paul 
appears to make the sum of all, that Christ taught concerning 
this interesting subject. 

3dly. It is, I apprehend, the Faith of the New.Testament also. 

In various places, in the New Testament, this exercise of the 
mind is directly called by. the names trust and confidence. 

In his name shall the Gentiles trust; quoted from Isaiah xlii. 4, 
where it is rendered, the Isles shall wait for his law ; in Matthew 
xii. 21, and Rom. xv. 12. That the word trust, used here, de- 
notes a faith of the Gentiles in the name of Gariaty will not be 
questioned. | 

Ephesians i. 12, St. Paul says, that we, that is, himself and his 
fellow-christians, should be to the praise of his glory, who first 
irusted in Christ. 

1 Tim. iv, 10, For therefore we both lalaed and suffer re- 
proach, because we trust in the living God, who is the Saviour of 
all men, especially of those that believe. 

2 Tim. i. 12, For I know whom I have believed. ‘The word 
sieritreuxe, is, by the translators, rendered trusted, in the margins 
it is rendered, also, in the same manner by Cruden, and, Ithink, 
correctly. 

Heb. i. 14, If we hold the beginning of our nevalellili stead- 
fast unto the end: that is, our faith already begun. 

Heb. xi. 1, Faith is the confidence of things hoped for. This 
may perhaps be regarded as a general definition. The word 
xorsvw, of which one of the meanings is trust, ought, I think, to 
be extensively rendered by this English term, in order to ex- 
preys the true sense of the original. The same Wri mage also 
be observed concerning its derivatives. 

But the proof, which I especially mean to allege, at the ats 
i time, is contained in the following things. _. 

. Lhe faith of Abraham is the faith of the New : Sere g 
ie this has, I flatter myself, been already proved to be the conf 
dat above mentioned. 

. In that extensive account of mes hte is given us in 
a xi. Chapter of Hebrews, we are taught, that the faith, exer- 
clsed by the saints of the Old Testament, is the same with the 
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faith of the Gospel ; and this is not only generally called Trust 
in the Old Testament itself; but, as has been already proved in 


several instances, and, were there time or necessity, might be. 


proved in all, is no other than the confidence which I have spe- 
ecified. All these persons confided in the promises of God, and 
in the moral character of him by whom they were given. 

4thly. The nature of the case, and the situation of the penitent, 
when he exercises faith in Christ, clearly evince the truth of the 
doctrine. : 

The sinner is condemned, and ruined. By the Law of God 
all hope of his recovery and salvation is precluded. Left to 
himself, therefore, in his present situation, he cannot be saved. 
While he is in this miserable condition, Christ declares, that he 
is able, willing, and faithful, to save him; and that, to this end, 
the sinner must, indispensably, surrender himself into his hands, 
or give himself up to him; and consent to be saved by him 
in his own way. Now what can induce the sinner, in a case of 
this infinite magnitude, thus to give himself into the hands of 
Christ? Nothing but an entire confidence in his character, as 
thus able, willing, and faithful to save. But how shall the sin- 
ner know this? Or if he cannot know it, how shall he be per- 
suaded of it? Know it, in the proper sense of knowledge, he 
cannot; for it is plainly not an object of science. The word of 
Christ is the only ultimate evidence, by which he must be go- 
verned ; and this word depends, for all its veracity and convinc- 
ing influence, on the moral character of Christ; on his goodness, 
faithfulness, and truth. Whenever the sinner, therefore, gives 
himself to Christ, according to his proposal, and in obedience to 
his commands, he does it, merely, because he places an entire 
confidence in his moral character, and in the declarations which 
he has made. In these he confides, because they are the decla- 
rations of just such a person, possessing just such a moral cha- 
racter. On this he trusts himself, his soul, his eternal well-being. 

If he trusts in the instructions, precepts, and ordinances of 
Christ ; (for our faith is not unfrequently said to be exercised to- 
wards these ;) it is only because they are the instructions, pre- 
cepts, and ordinances of such a person. Some of them, indeed, 
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he may discern to be true and right, in themselves ; but for the 
truth of others, and the wisdom and safety of obeying them all, 
he relies, and must rely, only on Christ’s character as their au- 
thor. If he believes in the righteousness. of Christ, and the ac- 
ceptableness of it to God, as the foundation of pardon and peace 
to sinners ; he believes, or trusts, in it, only because it is the 
Feibeaueabes of just such a person. 

The same things are true of his faith in the invitations, pro- 
mises, resurrection, ascension, exaltation, government, interces- 
sion, presence, protection, and universal blessings, of the Re- 
deemer. The faith of the Christian is exercised towards all 
these things. But all of them, separated from his moral charac- 
ter, are nothing to the believer. 

From these considerations it is, I think, sufficiently evident, 
that the faith of the Gospel, whatever may be its immediate ob- 
ject, is no other than confidence in the moral character of God, 
especially of the Redeemer. 

_ If lam asked, ‘‘ What is Confidence in moral character ?”’? [an- 
swer, look into your own bosoms ; and examine what is that ex- 
ercise of mind, in which you trust a man for the sake of what he 
is: a parent, for example, ora friend. In this exercise you will 
find a strong illustration of the faith of the Gospel. 

_ Confidence, or trust, is a complex emotion of the mind; and in- 
volves good-will to its object. We cannot thus confide in any 
person, whom we do not love. : - 

It involves also, Complacency in the object ; or approbation of 
his character. We cannot thus trust any person, whom we do 
not esteem. 

It involves a Conviction, that the pits dusters which ih i our 
confidence, really exist in the person, whom we trust. 

It involves a Persuasion, that, in the case, and on the terms, 
proposed, the person, in whom we confide, is ready to befriend us. 
Until this is admitted by us, there will be nothing, about which 
our confidence can be exercised. ) | | st 

It involves a sincere delight, mn every exercise of it. No emo- 
tion yields higher enjoyment than confidence. i 

It involves a cheerful devotion to the interests, and ileal of 
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the object trusted ; a disposition to promote those interests, and to 
conform to that pleasure. ‘Towards a superior, it is thus the 
foundation of constant and ready obedience. ; 

Generally, it is the true and supreme attachment of a creature tb 
his Creator ; in which he surrenders himself entirely into his 
hands, to be disposed of by him at his pleasure, and to be made 
the instrument of his glory. 


REMARKS. 


ist. This account of Evangelical faith, if admitted, puts an end 
to all disputes concerning the question, Whether so 1s @ morak 
virtue. 

So long as the nature of faith is unsettled, every question, de- 
pending on it, must be unsettled also. If we do not determine 
what the faith of the Gospel is, we are ill prepared to decide 
whether it is of a moral nature, or not. If the faith of the Gos- 
pel be a mere, speculative assent to probable evidence, although we 
may indeed be virtuous in the disposition, with which we at 
times exercise it, as was, I trust, proved in the preceding dis- 
eourse ; yet, clearly, it is not necessarily virtuous; nor, if the 
mind stop here, can it be virtuous at all. In mere speculative 
belief, existing by itself; that is, in merely yielding our assent 
to probable evidence; we are, as I observed, in the same dis- 
course, entirely passive, and in no sense virtuous. But if faith 
is confidence in God, of the nature here exhibited, it is beyond 
dispute virtue; virtue of pre-eminent importance, and capable 
of existing in every possible degree. So far as I know, Confi- 
dence, in this sense, has ever been esteemed voluntary, and ac- 
knowledged, therefore, to be of a moral nature. Plainly this is 
its true character. Accordingly, itis approved, loved, and com- 
mended, by all mankind; and undoubtedly merits all the enco- 
miums, given to it, both in profane writings and in Revelation. 

One of the principal reasons, why the faith of the Gospel has 
been supposed to be a mere speculative belief, is probably this : 
speculative belief is the thing, intended by the term fatth in tts ori- 
ginal sense. Itis not very unnatural, therefore, when we begin 
to read the Seriptures, to consider this as the meaning of the 
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word in these writings ; nor is it very unnatural for men of a san- 
guine cast, men who have a system to defend, or men who change 
their opinions with reluctance, to retain an interpretation which 
they have once imbibed. Weare not, therefore, to wonder, that 
this opinion has been extensively spread, or pertinaciously re- 
tained. . : 

But the Scriptures give no countenance to this doctrine. | 
With the heart man believeth unto righteousness, is the sum of their 
instructions concerning this subject. He, who can believe, that 
a speculative assent to probable evidence, such as that which we 
yield to ordinary historical testimony, produced the effects, as- 
cribed to faith inthe 11th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
can certainly believe any thing. 

Qdly. This doctrine explains to us the Manner, in which faith is 
spoken of in the Scriptures. 

Particularly, we see abundant reasons, why it is spoken of 
as a Virtue; and is accordingly commanded in many forms, on 
many occasions, and to all persons ; and why it is promised a 
glorious and endless reward. At the same time,.we have, ex- 
plained to us in the same satisfactory manner, the various scrip- 
tural accounts of its opposites, Distrust, or Unbelief ; and the 
reasons why it is pronounced to be sinful, is every where forbid- 
den, and is threatened with endless punishment. This exhibi- 
tion of faith, also, explains to us, in the most satisfactory man- 
ner, why faith is strongly and universally commended in the Scrip- 
tures ; and why unbelief is reprobated in a similarmanner; why 
saints are called believers and faithful; these names being con- 
sidered as equivalent to the names holy and virtuous; and why 
unbelievers and infidels are terms used in the Seriptures, as “equi- 
valent to sinful, wicked, and ungodly. We learn, further, why 
faith, directed to the Word, Ordinances, and Providence, of God ; 
- to the Example, Atonement, Death, Resurrection, and Exaltation, 
of Christ ; or directly to the Character of God and the Redeemer, 
is considered, in the Scriptures, as substantially of the same na- 
dure and as the same thing: the faith, exercised, being always 
the same moral act, springing from the same spirit, terminating 
in the same object, and producing the same effects. If, there- 
fore, it exists with reference to one of these objects, it exists, also, 
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in successive acts, invariably, towards them all. Finally ; we 
see the reason, why faith in God, in Christ, or in divine truth, 
is exhibited as being, in a sense, the sum of all duty, and the 
foundation of all present and future, spiritual good; and why un- 
belief is presented tous, as, in a sense, the sum of all disobedience, 
and the source of all spiritual evil both here and hereafter. 

These and the like representations, are easily explained, if by 
Faith we intend Confidence in the moral character of God and 
the Redeemer. This confidence is plainly the beginning, and 
the continuance, of union and attachment to our Creator; while, 
on the other hand, distrust is a complete separation of the soul 
from the Author of its being. It is plainly impossible for him, 
who distrusts God, to have any moral union to him, or any devo- 
tion to his pleasure. 

Confidence is also the highest honour, which an Intelligent 
creature can render to his Creator. No act of such a creature 
can so clearly, or so strongly, declare his approbation of the Di- 
vine character, or his devotion to the Divine will, as committing 
ourselves entirely to him in thismanner. In this act, we declare, 
in the most decisive manner, the character of God to be formed 
of such attributes, as will secure our whole well-being, and fulfil 
all our vindicable desires. Whatever can be hoped for from su- 
preme and infinite excellence, we declare ourselves to expect from 
the character of God; and pronounce his pleasure to be, in our 
view, the sum of all that is excellent and desirable. In distrust- 
ing God, we declare in the same forcible manner precisely the 
opposite things ; and thus, so far as is in our power, dishonour his 
character, and impeach his designs. 

“3dly. This account of faith strongly evinces the Divinity of 
Christ. 

‘The faith, which we are required to exercise in Christ, is as 
unqualified, as entire, and as extensive, as that which we are re- 
quired to exercise towards God. The blessings, promised to it, 
are the same; and the evils, threatened to our refusal of it, are 
also the same. No mark of difference, with respect to these par- 
ticulars, is even hinted atin the Scriptures. This must, I think, 
be inexplicable, unless the attribute to which alone the faith is di- 
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rected, and which alone render it our duty to exercise it, are in 
each case the same. : 

Besides, it is incredible, that an Intelligent being, rationally 
employed, should confide himself, his everlasting interests, his 
all, to any hands, but those of infinite perfection. Stephen, full 
of the Holy Ghost, could not, I think, as he was leaving the 
world, have said to any creature, Lord Jesus, into thy hands I 
commend my spirit, Noman, in the possession of a sound mind, 
could, as it seems to me, say this even to Gabriel himself. 

~Athly. We learn from these observations, that the farth of the 
Gospel will exist for ever. 

We often speak of faith, as hereafter to be swallowed up in vision ; 
and intend by this, that it will cease to exist in the future world. 
in a qualified sense, it is undoubtedly true ; for many things, 
which we now believe only, we shall hereafter know with cer- 
tainty. But Confidence in God, the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Ghost, will exist for ever. Moral character seems not, in 
its nature, to be an object of science, properly so called. Spi- - 
rits by every eye, except the Omniscient, are discerned only 
through the medium of their actions; which are proofs of their 
natural attributes, and expressions of their moral character. 
Moral character is the amount of all the volitions of a moral agent. 
As these are free and independent, they are incapable of being 
known, but by the voluntary manifestations of the agent himself. 
United, they form, and exhibit, the whole moral character. In 
parts, though they denote it truly, they denote it imperfectly. 

In every age of Eternity it will be true, that, in the physical 
sense, itis possible for God to oppress, or destroy, even his obe- 
dient creatures. The proofs, that he will not, are found only in 
the disclosure of his moral character ; and on these disclosures 
his virtuous creatures will for ever rely with undoubting confi- — 
dence, and with the utmost propriety and wisdom. Knowledge, 
or science, in the strict sense, they will not, I think, be ever able 
to obtain of this immensely important subject; nor would they be 
benefited, were they able. Science is in no degree of a moral 
nature, nor of course attended by virtuous affections, nor follow- 
ed by virtuous conduct. But confidence is in itself moral, and 
virtuous, and capable of being the highest virtue of a rational 
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creature. Amiable and excellent in itself, it is approved and 


loved by God; the foundation of delight in his character; the 
source of uninterrupted obedience to his will; an endearing and 
immoveable union to him; a similar union to the virtuous Uni- 
verse; and the basis of everlasting friendship and beneficence, in 
all their mutual intercourse. 

It will therefore revive beyond the grave; and with new vi- 
gour and perfection. With every new display of divine excel- 
lence, and created worth, it willrise higher and higher without end. 
The mind, in which it exists, will, in every stage of its progress, 
become wiser, nobler, better, and happier. Heaven in all its 
concerns ; its inhabitants; and dispensations; will, from its in- 
fluence, assume without intermission a brighter aspect; and the 
immense, eternal Kingdom of JEHovan continually become a 
more and more perfect mirror, reflecting, with increasing splen- 
dour, his supreme excellence and glory. 


SERMON LXVII. 


JUSTIFICATION. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FAITH IN OUR JUSTIFICATION. 


Romans iii. 28. 


Therefore we conclude that man is justified by Faith without works 
of Law. 


Havine shown, that we are justified freely by the grace of God; 
proved the duty of believing ; and explained the nature of Evange- 
ical Faith; in the three preceding discourses; I shall now pro- 
ceed to examine the Connection of Faith with our justification. 
The first of these discourses was employed in discussing that, 
which ts done in our justification on the part of God. In this dis- 
course, I shall examine the Nature and Influence of that, which is 
done on the part of man, towards the accomplishment of this im- 
portant event. We are justified freely, or gratuitously. Yet 
we are justified conditionally : not in our natural, corrupt, and 
universal state ; but in consequence of a new and peculiar vetie 
denoted by ihe word faith. | 

In discussing this subject, I shall include the observations, 
which I think it necessary to make, under the following heads : 

I, The Manner, in which faith becomes, and, 
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Il. The Propriety, with which it rs constituted the Means of our 
justification. 

I. I'shall attempt to describe the Manner, in which Faith becomes 
the Means of our justification. 

To exhibit this subject in the clearest light, it will be useful to 
return again to the Covenant of redemption ; in which the justifi- 
cation of mankind was originally promised. You will perhaps 
remember, that there are, as was formerly stated, three distinct 
promises, contained in this Covenant; beside the general one, 
which involves them all: that Christ shall see, or possess, a seed ; 
that this seed shall prolong their days ; or endure, or be happy, 
for ever; and that the throne, or dominion, of Christ, over them, 
shall be as the days of heaven: or in other words, eternal. The 
first of these promises, on which the other two are founded, is 
that Christ shall see, or possess, a seed: that is, he shall have a 
number, elsewhere said to be very great, of children, disciples, or 
followers, in consequence of id! his soul an offering for sins 
or @ propitiatory sacrifice. 

The great question, naturally arising in this place, is, In what 
manner do Apostate Men, of whom his followers were to consist, be- 
come his seed? ‘To this question I answer; By Faith. In ex- 
plaining the true and full import of this answer, every thing may 
be satd, which is necessary to the object under consideration. 
To this end, it will be proper to observe, | 

ist. That Mankind do not become the children of Christ by Cre- 
ation. 

By Creation, all men are equally his children. But all men 
are not his children, in the sense of this covenant. In this sense. 
those only are his seed, who are his disciples. But we know 
from innumerable passages of Scripture, that all men are not his 
disciples. 

Qdly. Men do not become the children of Christ by their Obe- 
dience to the Law. 

No man has obeyed the Law; and, therefore, by works of Law 
no flesh can be justified. 

Sdly. Men do not become the children of Christ, merely by his 
Atonement. 

Christ was @ propitiation for the sins of the whole world, as well 
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as for his disciples. But the whole world is not included in the 
number of his disciples. | 

4thly. Mankind do not become the children of Christ by their 
Obedience, wrought after they believe in him. 

No man ever obeys, in the scriptural sense, until after he has 
believed. But men are children of Christ, whenever they be- 
lieve ; and that, whether they live to perform acts of obedience, 
or not. Multitudes, there is every reason to suppose, die so soon, 
‘after believing, as to render it impossible for them to perform 
any acts of obedience whatever. All these are disciples of 
Christ. Men, therefore, are justified by faith, without works of 
Law. 

As these are all the modes, in which mankind have ever been 
supposed to become disciples of Christ, beside that, which is the 
main subject of this discourse; the necessary conclusion from 
these observations will be, that men become hts children by faith, 
according to the meaning of this Covenant. 

At the same time, the nature of the case furnishes the most 
conclusive evidence to this position. Men, in their original 
state, are ruined and helpless. In this state, Christ offers him- 
self to them as a Saviour, on the condition, that they will become — 
his; or that they will come to ham; or that they will give them- 
selves up to him, or in other words, voluntarily become his. In 
the xvii. chapter of John, verse 2d, Christ says, in his interces- 
sory prayer to God: As thou hast given him, that is, Christ, pow- 
er over all flesh; that he should give eternal life to as many, as thou 
hast givenhim. in the 9th verse, he says, [ pray not for the world, 
but for them which thou hast given me ; for they are thine. And all 
mine are thine, and thine are mine; and Iam glorified in them. 
In these passages we learn, that the Father gave to Christ, ori- 
ginally, some of the ,human race; that all these are Christ’s ; 
that he is glorified in them ; and that he gives them eternal life. 

The Covenant of Grace, made between God and mankind, is 
contained in these words: I will be your God and ye shall be my 
people. In this covenant, God is pleased to engage, on his part, 
to be the God of all, who will be his; and man, on his part, 
gives himself up to God, engaging to be his. Accordingly, 

mankind are commanded to yield themselves to’'God. Yield 
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yourselves, says St. Paul to the Romans, unto God, as those that 
are alive from the dead. Rom. vi. 13. Be ye not stiff-necked, said 
Hezekiah to the Israelites, as your fathers were ; but yield your- 
selves unto the Lord ; and serve the Lord, that the fierceness of his - 
wrath may turn away from you. | 

According to this scheme, which is every where the scheme of 
the Scriptures, those who-are children of Christ become such, 
first, by being given to him of the Father, next by giving them- 
selves to him, and then by being received by him. Him that 
cometh unto me I will in no wise cast out. John vi. 37. Thus it 
is evident, that that, which, on the part of mankind, makes them 
Christ’s children is their own voluntary gift of themselves to him. 
Accordingly, St. Paul speaking in the 2d Epistle to-the Corin- 
thians, of the Macedonan Christians, says, that they first gave 
their own selves to the Lord. Chapter viii. 5. 

The act, by which this voluntary surrender of ourselves to 
Christ is accomplished, ts the faith, or confidence, of the Gospel. 
When Christ proposes himself to us as a Saviour, it is plain, that 
we have no other security of the salvation, which he promises, 
beside the promise itself; and this furnishes no security, beside 
what is contained in his character. Confidence, then, in his cha- 
racter, and in his promise as founded on it, is that act of the 
mind, by which alone it renders itself to Christ, and becomes his ; 
one of his children ; his disciple ; his follower. Unless the soul 
confide in him, it is plainly impossible, that it should confide, or 
yield, itself to him ; and, unless it yield itself to him, it cannot 
become his. But the act of confiding in him is, in the case spe- 
cified, the act also of confiding ttself to him. 

When the soul thus renders itself into the hands of Christ, it 
does it on his own terms. It casts off all former dependence on 
its own righteousness, whether apprehended, or real, for accept- 
ance with God ; for forgiveness and justification. Conscious of 
its entire unworthiness, and desert of the Divine anger, the re- 
ality and greatness of iis guilt, the justice of its condemnation, 
and the impossibility of expiating ifs own sins, it casts itself at 
the footstool of his mercy, as a suppliant for mere pardon ; and 
welcomes him, as the glorious, efficacious, and all-sufficient Atone- 


ment for sin, and Intercessor for sinners. With these yiews, 
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and affections, it yields itself up to him, as a free-will-offering, 
with an entire confidence in all that he hath taught, and done, 
and suffered, in the Divine character of Mediator between God 
and man. In this manner it becomes his, here and for ever. 

As his, it is acknowledged, in accordance with that glorious 
promise, Him that cometh unto me will I in no wise cast out. As 
his, its name is written in the Lamb’s Book of life ; and it is in- 
vested with a sure, indefeasible title to all the promises of the 
Gospel; particularly to those, recorded in the 2d and 3d chap- 
ters of the Apocalypse; and to the inheritance, which is undefil- 
ed, and fadeth not away. 7 

It has been often debated, whether mankind are justified, in the 
full and proper sense, in this world, or in that which is to come. 
To the great question, concerning the manner of our justification, 
this point appears to me to be of little importance. Whenever a 
man thus gives himself into the hands of Christ, he becomes his, 
in the sense of the Covenant of Redemption ; and his title to 
justification, in this character, is complete. Whenever, there- 
fore, he enters into the future world; and appears before the 
Judge of the quick and the dead ; he comes, ina character, acknow- 
ledged in the Covenant of Rede pia with a title to accept- 
ance, founded on the promise of the Father, contained in that 
covenant; and pleads, with certain prevalence, his own per- 
formance of the condition, on his part; viz. faith in the Redeem- 
er; as having brought him within the limits of that promise. As 
Christ’s, then, and as Christ’s alone; as one of his seed; he is 
acknowledged, forgiven, acquitted, and received to the heavenly 
inheritance. 

It is here to be observed, and always to be remembered, that 
the believer is not thus accepted on account of his faith, considered 
as merit ; or as furnishing a claim, in the nature of a work of right- 
sousness, sufficiently excellent to deserve justification, either wholly, 
or partially. Considered in every other light, except that of be- 
ing one of Christ’s children ; or, in other words, considered mere- 
ly as a moral being; he merits nothing at the hand of God, but 
anger and punishment. If he were to be judged according to his 
works, in this sense, he would be ruined. For although many of 
his actions are, in a greater or less degree, really virtuous ; yet 
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his sins, also, are many and very great; enhanced by all the 
light which he has enjoyed, the grace which he has received, and 
the covenant which he has made. In this case, he would come 
before God, as a mere subject of Law; no jot or tittle of which 
has ceased to bind him with its Sxiginad obligatory force, or to 
demand from him, with allits original authority, exact obedience. 
Such obedience can, here, be the only possible ground of justi- 
fication ; and this obedience was never rendered by any child of 
Adam. 

» HL. L will endeavour to nee the Pr oaieagiai with which Faith i a8 
contend the means of our justification. . . 

» It has been already shown, that we.are not. ‘ustified by dich, 
a it renders us deserving of this favour at the hand of God. 
Still there is, I apprehend, an evident propriety in constituting 

faith the means of our justification. If returning sinners are to 
be justified at all ; it will, I suppose, be acknowledged, that it 
must be proper “8 God to justify them, en such amanner, as shall 
most contribute to his glory, and their good. ‘This I shall endea- 
vour to prove to be the real consequence of the manner, in which 
they are actually justified. 

It contributes peculiarly to the glory of God, in the following, 
among other. particulars. 

Ast. It is a dispensation of Grace merely. 

; ped thing, pertaining to this dispensation on the part of God, 
is the result of mere, sovereign, unmerited love. This attribute, 
_ thus considered, is by the divine writers every where spoxen of, 
as the peculiar glory of the Divine character. Whenever they 
have occasion to mention it, they rise above themselves; utter 
their sentiments with a kind of rapture ; and adopt the style of 
exclamation, rather than that of sober description, Who ari 
thou; says Zechariah, Oh great mountain? Before Zerubbabei 
thou shalt become a plain; and he shall bring forth the head stone 
thereof. with shdutings ; crying, Grace, grace, unto it. Behold, 
what manner of love, says St. John, the Father hath bestowed on 
us, that we should be called the séns of God! For this cause, says 
St. Paul, I bow my knees unto the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ ; 

_ that ye, being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to compre- 
hend, with all saints, fy, we is the breadth, and length, and depth, 
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and height; and to know the love of Christ, which passeth know- 
ledge. Having predestinated us, says the same Apostle, unto the 
adoption of children by Jesus Christ to himself, according to the 
good pleasure of his will, to the praise of the glory of his grace; 
wherein he hath made us accepted in the Beloved: In whom we have 
redemption, through his blood, the forgiveness of sins, according 
io the riches of his grace. Praise the Lord, says David, for he is 
good, for his mercy endureth for ever! In this manner the sub- 
ject is always considered, and always spoken of, by the divine 
writers. I shall only add, that the Angels themselves appear to 
entertain similar. thoughts concerning it; as was abundantly ma- 
nifested, when, at the birth of the Saviour, they sung, Glory te 
God in the highest ; and on earth Peace: Good-will towards mene 

All men will probably agree, that love, exercised towards ene- 
mies, is the fairest and most illustrious specimen of good-will, of 
which we have any knowledge. Exercised by God towards sin- 
ners, not only his enemies, not only lost and ruined, but eminent- 
ly vile and guilty enemies, it is certainly seen in its consumma- 
tion. . In justifying mankind through faith in the Redeemer, this 
manifestation of love is seen In its fairest and most finished form. 
All the previous steps, indispensable to its. accomplishment, and 
beyond measure wonderful, were dictated, and carried into exe- 
cution, by mere grace. By mere grace, when all these things 
are done, is the sinner accepted, without any merit of his own; 
and only in the character of one, who has confidentially given 
himself to Christ. In this dispensation, then, this mostegariany 
attribute of God is seen in the fairest light. 

Qdly. tt as fitted to PERE the greatest degree of gratitude im 
man. 

In Luke vii. 40, we are told, that’ Simon the Dini biel at 
whose house our Saviour was sitting. at meat, censured him for 
suffering a poor, sinful. woman to anoint him with precious. oint- 
ment; and that Christ said unto him, Simon, I have somewhat to 
say unto thee. . And he saith, Master, say on. There was a cer- 
tain. creditor, who had two debtors; the one owed five hundred 
pence, and the other fifty. And when they had nothing to pay, he 
frankly forgave them both. Tell me, therefore, which of then 
will love him most? Simon answered, and said, I suppose, that he. 
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to whom he forgave most. And he said unto him, Thou hast right- 
hy judged. 

From this passage of Scripture it is evident, that forgiveness 
confers a peculiar obligation, and inspires peculiar gratitude ; 
and that this obligation and gratitude are great, in proportion to 
the number, and guilt, of the sins which are forgiven. But the 
scheme of justification by faith, being a scheme of mere forgive- 
ness, without any consideration of merit on the part of those who 
are justified, and the number and guilt of the sins forgiven being 
very great; the fairest foundation is laid, here, for the highest 
possible gratitude. This emotion, and its effects, will extend 
through eternity ; and constitute no small part of the character, 
usefulness, and felicity, of the Redeemed ; and no small part of 
their loveliness in the sight of their Creator. Had mankind been 
justified by works either wholly or partially, this affection, and 
its consequences, could not have existed in the same manner, nor 
m the same degree. | 

3dly. This dispensation is eminently honourable to Christ. 

St. Paul, in 1 Corinthians, quoting from Jeremiah 9th, delivers it 
as a precept, intended universally to regulate the conduct of man- 
kind, that he who glorieth should glory only in the Lord ; because 
he is made unto us wisdom, righteousness, sanctification, and re- 
demption. Inconformity to this rule of conduct, we find it assert- 
ed in the 5th of the Revelation, that the four living Ones, and the 
four and twenty Elders, fell down before the Lamb, and sung «a 
new song; saying, Thou art worthy to take the book, and to open 
the seals thereof ; for thouwast slain ; and hast redeemed us to God 
by thy blood, out of every kindred, and tongue, and people, and na- 
tion. And hast made us unio our God Kings and Priests: and we 
shall reign on the earth. Immediately upon this, the whole host 
of heaven exclaimed with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb, 
that was slain, to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 
strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing. Finally, both 
heaven and earth are exhibited’as uniting with one voice in this 
sublime ascription, Blessing, and honour, and glory, and power, be 
unto Him that sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb, for ever 
and ever. - ‘At'the close of this act of celestial worship, the four 
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living Ones subjoin their solemn 4men!.. This: suimase needs no 
comment. i 

In the scheme of justification by faith it is oudslcio that all the 
glory of saving sinners from endless guilt and misery, and of 
raising them to immortal happiness and virtue, centers in the 
Redeemer ; and that, according to his own declaration, he is 
eminently glorified, in this manner, in those, who are given to 
him by the Father as his children. John xvii. 10. : 

Athly. It is honourable to God, that he should annex justice 
tion to virtue, and not to any thing of a different nature. 

Faith is virtue. But the works of mankind, wrought before 
the existence of faith in the soul, are in no sense virtuous. Faith; 
also, is the commencement of virtue in man. | It is highly honour- 
able to God, that he should annex justification to the first ap- 
pearance of virtue in the human character. . In this manner, he 
exhibits, in the strongest degree, his readiness to forgive, ac- 
cept, and’save, the returning sinner; the greatness of his mercy, 
which, at the sight of the returning prodigal, hastens to meet, 
and welcome, him, guilty as he has been, in all his rags, and 
dirt, and shame, merely because he has set his face. im earnest 
towards his father’s house; and the sublime and glorious: plea- 
sure, which he enjoys in ‘Sainllihdiaiy son, who was lost to all good, 
and in seeing him, once dete alive agam to useful and divine 
purposes. 

5thly. ft as rth, pee to God, that he pene annex our sili 
cation to that attribute, which is ihe true source of virtuous obe- 
TCHR. ie hfe tis 

That faith is the true source of such ohaavasan in all its isi 
and degrees, is so completely proved by St. Paul in the xi. Chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews, as io admit of no debate, and 
io demand no. further illustration. He declares directly, and 
universally, that without faith it 1s unpossible to please God in any 
act whatever; and that by faith Enoch in his obedience pleased 
God. By necessary consequence all the other worthies,, men- 
tioned in that chapter, pleased him also for the same reason. 
On account of their faith, he teaches. us, that God is not ashamed 
to be called thew God; and has prepared them a city; an ever- 
lasting residence, a final home, in the heavenly world. Finally, 
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he shows, that faith is the real and only source of that obedience, 
which is the most arduous, self-denying, honourable to the hu- 
man character, and eminently pleasing to God. In a word, 
every thing truly glorious, which can be achieved by man, he 
declares, in the latter part of the pen to be achieved my 
faith alone. 

St. John, also, assures us, that faith i ws the victory, which over- 
cometh the world; the real power, by which, on our part, temp- 
tations are effectually resisted, snares escaped, enemies over- 
thrown, and heaven with all its blessings finally won. 

While this scheme of justification, therefore, strips man of all 
pretensions to merit,'and gives the whole glory of his salvation 
to his Maker, it furnishes the most efficacious means, and the 
most absolute assurance, of his future obedience, his perpetual 
improvement in holiness, and his certain advancement towards 
the best character, which he will ever be capable of sustaining. 
The obedience, springing from faith, is voluntary, filial, and 
lovely. All other obedience is mercenary, and of no moral 
worth. It will not be denied, that a dispensation, of which these 
are the consequences, is highly honourable to the character of 
its Author. rf 

‘Every person, who has attended to these observations, must 
clearly see, that they illustrate, in various particulars, the useful- 
ness of this dispensation to man: all of them plainly involving 
personal advantages, and those very great, to the justified; as 
well as peculiar glory to the Justifier. ‘Two additional observa- 
tions will contain all, that is necessary to the further illustratior 
of this part of the subject. 

“Ist. This dispensation is profitable to mankind, as it renders 
their justification easy and certain. 

Had our justification been made to depend on a course of obe- 
dience, itis not difficult to see, that we should have been involv- 
ed in many’perplexities and dangers. Repentance at late pe- 
viods’ of life would, particularly, have been exceedingly discour- 
aged. It will not be denied, that such repentance exists ; nor, 
however rare we may suppose it, that it exists, upon the whole, 
in many instances. Nor can any man of common humanity avoid 
wishing, that the number of these instances may be greatly in. 
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creased. Such instances exist even on a dying bed; and, as 
there is good reason to believe, in considerable numbers. © But 
how discouraging to such persons would it be, to know that their 
Justification was dependent on their own obedience? Is there 
not every reason to believe, that most, if not all persons, in these 
circumstances, would be discouraged from every effort, and lay 
aside the attempt as hopeless. | What, inthis case also, would 
become of children, dying intheir infancy ? and what of persons, 
perishing by shipwreck, the sword, and innumerable other causes, 
which terminate life by a sudden, unexpected dissolution? ©» 

Further ; if Justification were annexed to our obedience; how 
should the nature and degree of obedience be estimated? How 
pure must it be? What degree of contamination might it admit, 
and still answer the end? With what degree of uniformity must 
it,be continued? With what proportion of lapses, and:in what 
degree existing, might it be intermixed? These questions seem 
not to have been answered in the Scriptures. Whois able to an- 
swer them? : | 

Again, from what principle 1 in man shall this als Qlidlati spring? 
From the mere wish to gain heaven by it? Or from a virtuous 
principle? From a virtuous principle ; it will probably be an- 
swered. . In reply, it may be asked, From what virtuous princi- 
ple ?.. IL presume, it will be said, Fromlove toGod. But it ought 
to be remembered, that, where there is no confidence, there is no 
love, and therefore no virtue. Consequently, there is, in this 
case, nothing, from which virtuous obedience can spr _ spi 
then, can man be justified by his obedience ? 

But, by annexing Justification to faith, God. has diem all 
these difficulties and dangers. It is rendered as easy, as possi~ 
ble, to our attainment. For the first act of virtuous regard to God, 
which is exercised, or can be exercised, by a returning sinner, is faith. 
if, then, he can do any thing, which is praise-worthy, or virtuous, 
he can exercise faith. As his Justification is inseparably annex- 
ed to this exercise by the promise of God ; it is as mecibniee as — : 
promise is sure. - i aed 

Qdly. This scheme pr pace most etal for the heppines of 
man. vale 

Evangelical faith is an emotion of the mind, delightful; in tell: 
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and delightful in all its consequences. Faith isa wedl-spring of 
water flowing out unto everlasting life. All the streams, which 
proceed from: it in the soul of the believer, are sweet, refreshing, 
and life-giving. Faith, fixing its eye on the unmerited and 


boundless goodness of God, sees, in the great act of Justification, 
faithfulness, truth, and mercy, displayed, to which it neither finds, 


nor wishes to find, limits. The soul, in the contemplation’ of 
what itself has been, and what it has received, becomes fitted, 
~ through ‘this confidence, for every thing excellent, and every 
thing desirable. Peace, and hope, and love, and joy, rise up 
spontaneously under its happy influence ; and flourish, unfavour- 
able as the climate and soil are, with a verdure, and strength, 
unwithering ‘and unfading. All the gratitude, which can exist 
in such a soul, is awakened by the strong consciousness of im- 
mense and undeserved blessings; and ail the obedience prompt- 
ed, which can be found in sucha life. » Good, of a celestial kind, 
and superior to every thing which this world can give, is really, 


and at times delightfully, enjoyed; and supporting anticipations 


are acquired of more perfect good beyond the grave. 
This extensive and all important subject is the principal theme 


of Ste: Paul’s discourse in the seven first chapters of the Epistle 


io the Romans. In the 8th chapter, he derives from it a train of 
more sublime and interesting reflections, than can be found in any 
other passage of Scripture, of equalextent. He commences them 
with this. triumphant conclusion from what he had before said : 
There is, therefore, now no condemnation to them who are in Christ 
Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. He then 
goes on to display, ina series of delightful consequences, the re- 
medial influence of the Gospel upon a world, ruined by sin, and 
condemned by the law of God; marks the immense difference be- 
tween the native character of man, as a disobedient subject of 
law; and his renewed character, as an immediate subject of grace ; 
and discloses, particularly, the agency of the Spirit of truth in re- 
generating, quickening, purifying, and guiding the soul, in its 
progress towards heaven. The consequences of this agency he’ 
then describes with unrivalled felicity and splendour; and ani- 
mates the Universe with anxious expectation to see the day, in 
which these blessed consequences shall be completely discover- 
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ed. On the consequences themselves he expatiates in language 
wonderfully lofty, and with images superlatively magnificent. 
What shall we, then, say to these things ? he exclaims; If God be 
for us who can be against us? He, that spared not his own Son, 
but delivered him up for us all, how shall he not, with him, also, 
freely give us all things? Who shall lay any thing to the charge 
of God’s elect? It is God that justifieth. Who is he that con- 
demneth? it is Christ that died; yea, rather, that is risen again ; 
who rs even at the right hand of God ; who also maketh intercession 
for us. Who shall separate us from the love of Christ? Shall 
tribulation, or distress, or persecution, or famine, or nakedness, or 
peril, or sword? Nay, inall these things we are more than con- 
querors, through him that hath loved us. For I am persuaded, 
that neither death, nor life, nor Angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from 
the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus our Lord, 

Such ought to be the thoughts of all, who read, and peculiarly 
of all, who have embraced, the Gospel. Here we find the true 
application of this doctrine ; the proper inferences to which it 
conducts us. We could not have originated them; but we can 


imbibe and apply them. A scene is here opened without limits, | 


and without end. On all the blessings, here disclosed, eternity 
is inscribed by the Divine hand. We are here assured an eter- 
nal residence, of immortal virtue, immortal happiness, and im- 
mortal glory; of intelligence for ever enlarging, of affections for 
ever rising, and of conduct for ever refining, towards perfection. 
Whatever the thoughts'can comprehend; whatever the heart can 
wish ; nay, abundantly more than we can ask, or think, is here by 
the voice of God promised to every man, who possesses the faith 
of the Gospel. When we remember, that all these blessings were 


purchased by the humiliation, life, and death, of the Son of God; 


can we fail to exclaim in the language of heaven; Worthy 1s the 


Lamb that was slain to receive power, and riches, and wisdom, and 


strength, and honour, and glory, and blessing! = Amens 


— 
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SERMON LXVIH. 


JUSTIFICATION. — 
RECONCILIATION OF PAUL AND JAMES. 
| IN WHAT SENSE 


MANKIND ARE JUSTIFIED BY WORKS. 


JAMES il. 24. 


Ve see then how that a manis justified by works, and not by faith 
only. | 


T'nis passage of Scripture, together with a part of the context, 
is directly opposed in terms, to the doctrine, which has been de- 
rived, in several preceding discourses, from St. Paul’s Epistle to 
the Romans. Infidels, and particularly Voltaire have seized the 
occasion; which they have supposed themselves to find here, to 
sneer against the Scriptures; and have triumphantly asserted, 
that St. James and St. Paul contradict each other in their doc- 
trine, as well as their phraseology. Nor are Infidels the only 
persons, to whom this passage has been a stumbling block. Di- 
vines, in a multitude of instances, have found in it difficulties 
‘which they have plainly felt, and have differed, not a little, con- 
cerning the manner in which it is to be interpreted. 

Some divines, among whom was the first President Edwards, 
have taught, that St. James speaks of justification in the sight of 
men only ; while St. Paul speaks of justification in the sight of God. 
This, I think, cannot be a just opinion. It is plain from the 21—22 
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verses, that St. James speaks of the same justification, which 
Abraham received, and in which his faith was counted unto him 
for righteousness. It is also evident from the 14th verse in the 
question, can faith save him? From this it is plain, that Sf. 
James had his eye upon the Bec as to which salvation is an- 
nexed. 

Another class of divines have supposed, that St. James teaches, 
here, a legal or meritorious justification ; and that this is the true 
doctrine of the Gospel concerning this subject. St. Patil, they 
therefore conclude, is to be so understood as to be reconcileable 
with St. James in this doctrine. 

Others, among whom are the late Bishop Horne, and Dr. Mack- 
night, suppose, that St. James speaks of our justification, as accom- 
plished, in part, by those good works, which are produced by faith ; 
and this they maintain, also, to be the doctrine of St. Paul. It is 
believed, that this scheme has been already proved to be un- 
sound, but as it is true that St. James really speaks of such works, 
it will be necessary to consider the manner, in which he speaks 
of them, more particularly hereafter. 

Others, and among them Pool, (whose comment on gre chap- 
ter is excellent,) suppose, that St. Paul speaks of justification pro- 
perly so called; and St. James of the manifestation, or proof, of 
that Tie ale That, in this sense, the Apostles are perfectly 
reconcileable, Iam ready to admit; but am inclined to doubt whe- 
ther this is the sense, in which St. James is really to be under- 
stood. 

By this time it must be evident to those who hear me, that 
there is some real difficulty in a comparison of this passage of 
St. James with the writings of Si. Paul. By a real difficulty I do 
not intend, that there is any inconsistency between these two 
Apostles: for, I apprehend, there is none: but I intend, that 
there is so much obscurity in this discourse of St. James, as to 
have led divines of great respectability and worth to understand 
his words in very different manners; and prevented them from 
agreeing, even when harmonious enough as to their general sys- 
tems, in any one interpretation of ie Apostle’s expressions. 
Even this is not all. Luther went so far, as, on account of this 
very chapter, to deny the inspiration of St. James: and one of 
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Luther’s followers: was so displeased with it, as to charge this 
Apostle with wilful falsehood. 

St. James has been called, with more boldness than accuracy, 
a writer of paradoxes. This character was, I presume, given of 
him from the pithy, sententious, and figurative manner, in which 
he delivers his thoughts. This manner of writing, very common 
among the Asiatics, seems to have been, originally, derived from 
their poetry. The most perfect example of it in the poetical 
form, found in the Scriptures, is a part of the book of Proverbs, 
commencing with the 10th chapter, and ending with the 29th. 
Here, except in a few instances, there is no connection intended, 
nor formed, between the successive sentences. The nine first 
chapters, the book of Job, and Ecclesiastes, are examples of 
the nearest approximation to this unconnected manner of writing, 
in continued discourses which the Scriptures exhibit. In all these, 
although a particular subject is pursued through a considerable 
length, yet the connection will be found, almost invariably, to 
- lie in the thought only. The transitions are, accordingly, bold 
and abrupt; and frequently demand no small degree of attention, 
in order to understand them. Probably, they are more obscure | 
to us, than they were to the 4siatic nations, to whom this mode 
of writing was familiar: since we have learned from the Greeks 
to exhibit the connections, and transitions, of thought, universally, 
in words ; and to indicate them clearly in the forms of expres- 
sion. The wisdom of the Son of Sirach, is another example of 
the same nature, which may be fairly classed with those already 
mentioned ; as may also the prophecy of Hosea. Every person, 
in reading these writings, must perceive a degree of obscurity, 
arising, not only from the concise and figurative language, but from 
the abruptness of the transitions also, which at times renders it 
extremely difficult to trace the connection of the thoughts. 

St. James approaches nearer to this manner of writing, than any 
other prosaic writer in the Old or New Testament. He is bold- 
er, more figurative, more concise, and more abrupt. ‘That there 
should be some difficulty in understanding him satisfactorily 
ought to be expected as a thing of course. We cannot wonder, 
sar that different meanings ‘should be annexed to the writings 
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of this Apostle: and from this source only, as I believe, are these 
different interpretations derived. 
Having premised these observations, of which the use may 


easily be perceived, I now assert, that both Apostles speak of the » 


same justification; that which as before God; and that they are 
perfectly harmonious in holding the doctrine of justification by 
faith without works. ; 

To elucidate the truth of this assertion, it will be necessary to 
remark, that there are two totally different kinds of faith spoken 
of in the Scriptures; one, a speculative belief, or mere assent to 
probable evidence ; the other, the confidence, which has been al- 
ready described in these discourses. From the former of these, 
obedience to God never sprang, and cannot spring. The latter is 
the source of all obedience. As both, however, are called by the 
same name, each has, in its turn, been declared to be the faith; 
to which justification is annexed. ‘To both, this character was 


challenged in the days of the Apostles. That doctrine of Ant- . 


nomianism, from which the name is derived, began in the days 
of the Apostles ; viz. that we are released by the Gospel from obe- 
dience to the Law. Of course, whoever embraced this doctrine 
believed his faith to be sufficient for his justification, without any 
works of righteousness. Against this error, I believe with Dod- 
dridge and others, the Aposile James directed this discourse. 
The question, which he discusses, was not whether we were justi- 
fied by evangelical fanth only ; or, partially by that faith, and par- 
teally by the works, which ti produces ; but whether we are justified 
by a forth, in its nature unproductive of works ; viz. mere specula- 
tive belief; or whether we are justified by the faith of the Gospel, 
from which all works of righteousness flow, of course. ‘That this 
account of the subject is true, I shall now attempt to prove. 


ho as James introduces his discussion of this subject with these. 


questions ; What doth it profit, my brethren, though a man say he 
hath faith, and have not works? Can faith save him? . In the 
original it is » sor¢; the faith, which the man declares himself 


to have ; or, as it is correctly rendered by Mackmght, and vari- 
ous other commentators, this faith, can this faith save him? Uns=- 


doubtedly it can, if it can justify him; but this is no where as- 
serted in the Scriptures. The justifying faith of St. Paul is the 
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faith which worketh by love; the faith of the heart, with which 
alone man believeth unto righteousness. 

The uselessness of this faith St. James then elucidates by an 
allusion to that inactive and worthless benevolence, so celebrat- 
ed, in modern times, by Godwin and other philosophers. If a 
brother or sister be naked, and destitute of daily food, and one of 
you say unto them, Depart in peace: be ye warmed and be ye fil- 
led: notwithstanding, ye give them not those things which are 
needful to the body; what doth it profit? As this philanthropy 
is not only of no use, and therefore of no value, but a reproach 
to him who professes it, because his conduct gives the lie to his 
professions; so the faith of him, who believes the Gospel, and 
whose life is not governed by the all-important doctrines and 
precepts, which it contains, is equally destitute of worth, and 
equally reproachful to his character. In the words of the Apos- 
tle in the following verse, it ts dead, being alone; or, as in the 
Greek, by itself. 

In the 18th verse, he proves in the strongest manner, that such 
a faith is not the faith of Christians. Yea, a man, that is, a Chris- 
tian; may say, Thou hast faith, and [have works: shew me thy 
faith without thy works, and Iwill shew thee my faith by my works. 
Christ taught the great doctrine, that Christians were to be known 
by their fruits only ; and that these were the true, regular, and in- 
variable, proofs of that faith, by which they were constituted 
Christians. But the faith, which is without works, is incapable 
of having its existence proved at all. This, therefore, cannot be 
the faith of Christians. ; 

In the 20th verse he exhibits this subject in a manner, which 
puts the account here given beyond all reasonable controversy. 
Thou believes? that there is one God; thou doest well: the devils 
also believe, and tremble, ‘The devils, (ra dasmovia, the daemons ;) 
are, and by St. James are declared to be, the subjects of specu- 
lative belief; but it will not be pretended, that they can be the 
subjects of justifying faith. But St. James teaches us, that the 
faith, of which he is speaking, is the same with that of the devils. | 

With the same precision he exhibits the same thing, under a 
different form, in the 20th verse. But wilt thou know, O vain 
man! that faith without works is dead? ‘The Greek words for 
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vain man are avégume xeve; properly rendered false man, or hypo- 
crite. But surely the faith of a hypocrite is not the faith of the 
Gospel. The last part of this verse would be better translated 
afaith without works is dead, that is, a faith which is without works. 

In the four following verses, St. James illustrates this subject 
by a comparison of this faith of the hypocrite with that of Abra- 
ham. Was not Abraham, our father, justified by works when he had 
offered Isauc, his son, upon the Altar ? Seest thou how faith wrought 
with his works, and by works was made perfect ? And the Scrip- 
ture was fulfilled, which saith, Abraham believed God: and it was 
imputed unto him for righteousness. And he was called the Friend 
of God. Ye see, then, how that by works a man is justified, and 


not by faith only. 


In this part of the chapter all the real difficulty lies. To ex- © 


plain the true import of it, let St. James be his own commentator. 
After having given us the declaration, that 4braham was justifi- 
ed by works, when he offered, or, as in the original, lifted up, 
Isaae upan the Altar, and taught us, that faith co-operated with 
his works; and that by works his faith was perfected; he says, 
in the 23d verse, that the Scripture was fulfilled, that is, confirmed, 
which saith, Abraham believed God, and it was counted to him for 


righteousness: and he was called the Friend of God. This pas- ‘ 


sage of Scripture is found in the xv. chapter, and 6th verse of Gene- 
siss That, which he believed, was these two declarations. This 
shall not bethine heir; viz. Eliezer of Damascus ; but he, who shall 
come forth oui of thine own bowels, shall be thine heir: and again ; 
Look now toward heaven, and tell the stars, if thou be able to number 
them: and he saad unto him, So shall thy seed be. -Confiding in 
these promises was that act of Abraham, concerning which it is 
said, in the following verse, He believed in Jenovan, and he count- 


edit to him for righteousness. ‘The act of lifting up Isaac on the. 


Altar by which, St. James says, this Scripture was fulfilled, that 
is, confirmed, existed more than twenty years afterwards. In what 


sense, then, did that act confirm this declaration of Scripture ?. 


Plainly in this: it showed, that the faith of 4drakam was the ge- 
nuine faith of the Gospel ; areal, operative confidence in the pro- 
mises of God. ‘This it showed in a very forcible light, because 
the obedience was singularly great and self-denying. Exclusive- 
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ly of this, it will be difficult to find any sense, in which the de- 
claration can be true. ‘That 4braham was justified by faith, and 
by that very act of faith here recited, is expressly declared by St. 
Paul, Romans iv. and Galatians iii; and therefore cannot be dis- 
puted. It is of no significance, here, to say, that 4braham’s jus- 
tification was not completed in this world but will be completed at 
the final trial; or that it was completed, when he entered the fu- 
ture world. It is sufficient for the present purpose, that his title 
to justification was complete, and certain, when his faith was 
counted to him for righteousness. Had he then died, he would 
have been accepted of God ; his sins would have been forgiven ; 
and his soul made happy (be ever. He, to whom all things are 
present, makes no new determinations concerning this subject. 
It is plain, then, that an act of obedience, existing a long time 
afterwards, could not alter that, which was past; nor affect in 
any manner the justification of Abraham, which was already 
made certain. 

From these obser vandhe it is, I trust, sufficiently evident, that 
this very case put by St. James, is a clear proof, unless we are 
willing to deny an express declaration of Scripture, as quoted by 
him, and written by Moses, that we are not justified, either par- 
tially or wholly, by works, in the common meaning of that phra- 
seology ; and that the true doctrine of St. James is no other, than 
that we are not justified by a speculative belief which is without 
works ; but by the faith of the Gospel which worketh by love. 

This is further evident from the last clause of the 23d verse : 
And he was called the friend of God. ‘That, which made him the 
friend of God, was his faith, his confidence in God. The act of 
offering Isaac could in no sense make him the friend of God; 
but was merely a signal and glorious proof of this confidence, 
and the friendship, which it involved, and produced. 

If these observations be admitted as just, it will be unnecessa- 
ry to dwell on the two remaining verses. . The case of Rahad, in 
the following verse, is perfectly explained by that of dbraham. 
In the concluding verse, St. James solemnly repeats the great 
doctrine of this passage, which, by repeating it in three different 
instances, he clearly proves to be the main thing, on which he 
meant to insist. in these concise and emphatical words : For as 
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the body without the spirit is dead, so faith without works is dead 
also; or as I should render it, a faith without works, that is, such 
a faith, as is without works. The meaning of St. James is not 
that Evangelical faith, when it is without works, is dead ; for it 
cannot exist without producing good works; but that such a 
faith, as is unproductive of good works ; viz. a mere, speculative 
belief; is dead; and like a corpse, from which the soul has fled, 
is sbceately oh and loathsome to every beholder. 

Having finished the remarks, which I proposed to make on 
this passage of St. James, I shall now proceed to show the real 
influence of good works on the justification of mankind. 

Ist. When we confide perertaes to Christ, we do rt according to 
his own terms. : 

Among these, he has required us to do all things whatsoever he 
has commanded us; and to walk as he also walked. But his com- 
mands involve every good. work; and his example has present- 
ed to us an universal system of good works, actually done by 
himself. To obey him, and to be like him, is therefore to die 
form every good work. 

All this, also, he has required us to do voluntarily, faithfully, 
and alway. When, therefore, we confide in Christ, we surren- 
der ourselves into his hands with a fixed intention, a cordial 
choice, of universal obedience, as our whole future conduct. 

Qdly. The faith of the Gospel cannot exist without good works. 

To the 11th chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews I appeal 
as complete proof of this position. That principle in the soul, 
which produced the many, various, difficult, and exalted acts of 
obedience, recorded in this chapter, is beyond a debate the well- — 
spring of allobedience. The connection between these things is 
inseparable ; and where the one does not exist, the other can- 
not. In this sense, then, a man is truly said to be justified by 
works ; that he, who has the good works, which spring from the 
faith of the Gospel, will be justified ; and he, who has them not, 
will not be justified. The title of the believer to justification is 
certain, and complete, so soon as he believes; because he will 
never cease to believe; and his faith will never cease to operate 
in universal obedience. But were we to suppose a case, which 
never existed, and cannot exist; viz. that a man should believe 
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~ with the faith of the Gospel, and should afterwards cease to per- 
form good works; that man, undoubtedly, would never cbtain 
justification. On the contrary, he would become a final apos- 
tate, and an outcast from the Kingdom of God. Thus have I 
expressed my own views of the doctrine, contained in this dis- 
course of St. James; and shall only add, that this is equally the 
doctrine of St. Paul, of Christ, and of the whole Bible. 

The observations, made in this discourse, naturally suggest the 
following 


REMARKS. 


Ist. It is evident from this discourse of St. Jamus, that no at- 
tribute, or principle, is of any value, except as it produces good 
works. | 
By good works I intend here, and throughout this sermon, all 
acts of piety, benevolence, and self-government. Two of these, 
faith and benevolence, or things which claim to be faith and be- 
nevolence, are examined inform by St. James ; viz. the faith of 
Antinomians, and the philanthropy of modern Infidels ; and both 
are proved, irresistibly, to be useless,and worthless. What is 
true of these is true of all other principles, and opinions, sustain- 
ing the same general character. The end of all thinking, and 
feeling, is action. Whatever terminates not in this is a mere 
cheat ; a mass of rubbish; a nuisance to ourselves, and to man- 
kind. All the good, done in the Universe, is done by action. 
The most perfect and glorious principles, which belong to the In- 
telligent character ; those, which constituted the bliss of paradise ; 
those, which constitute the superior bliss of heaven; would be 
shorn of almost all their radiance, were they to cease from their 
activity. There is, I acknowledge, in the reception of truth, and 
the indulgence of virtuous affections, an inherent value; a de- 
lightfulness, inwoven in their own nature. The subjectof them, 
if he were prevented by accidental circumstances from doing 
good, would, I acknowledge, still find real delight in the things 
themselves. But, were he to cease from doing good, when it 
_ was in his power, he would ‘be stripped of all his virtue, and 
glory, and of almost all his enjoyment. J» him, says St. 
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James, that knoweth to do good, and doeth tt not, to him itis sin. 
Good actions, only; are blessings to the Kingdom of God, and 
the only proofs of excellence of character. 

in this great particular the Seriptures differ, intelli felon 
the favourite philosophy of modern times. Philosophy is satisfied 
with good words, and good wishes. The Scriptures, while they 
require these, demand with infinite authority, and indispensably 
to our acceptance with God, what is inestimably more valuable ; 
good actions. Philosophy is satisfied to say, with coolness and 
composure, to the naked, starving wretch: Depart in peace > be 
thou warmed ; and be thou filled. The Scriptures, with a divine 
compassion for the sufferer, and with. an equal concern for the 
true interest of him who possesses the means of relief, compel us. 
by infinite authority, and an infinite example, to clothe, to feed, 
and to bless, so far as is within our power, all the children of 
wantand woe. Beyond this, they require all useful conduct, whe- 
ther it immediately respects God, our fellow-creatures, or our- 
selves; and in this manner provide effectually for the happiness 
of eshileiull in the present since and for their immortal ini in 
the world to come. 

Qdly. We here see, that the ocedes and the seeitiai only; 
furnish us with an effectual source of good works. 

No obedience is of any worth in the sight of God, orman, ex- 
cept that which is voluntary. God loveth the cheerful giver ; and 
with his views those of mankind perfectly coincide. No obe- 
dience of our children or servants, no offices of our friends or 
neighbours, are of any value in our estimation, besides. those 
which spring from the heart. wih he wae 

Of this obedience, the Scriptures inform us, Linanipalielh faith 
is the genuine spring, and the only spring, in the present world. 
The faith of the Goanch as I have frequently had occasion to ob- 
serve, is an affectionate confidence in the character of Christ ; 
in which it surrenders itself to him on his own conditions, to be 
his, and to be employed wholly, and for ever in his service. To 
the mind, under the influence of this spirit, Christ, together with 
all his pleasure, commands, ordinances, and instructions, be- 
comes supremely delightful. Obedience to his commands is to 
such a mind, of course, voluntary, cheerful, and perpetual. Its 
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faith is the commencement, and in a fallen creature the only 
commencement, as well as the future wi deat and soul, of the 
virtuous character. | 

In the experience of mankind this great téuth iki sat pibinhdaht: 
ly proved. » The faith of the Gospel, and that alone, transformed 
the first Christians from idolaters into saints ; beautified their minds 
with every grace; and adorned their lives with every amiable 
action. Faith alone induced them boldly to renounce idols, and 
to worship the only living and eternal God. Faith withdrew them 
from impiety, deceit, fraud, cruelty, revenge, intemperance, and 
impurity ; and rendered them pious, sincere, just, kind, forgiv- 
ing, temperate, andchaste. Faith, finally, enabled them to over- 
come all worldly considerations, and affections ; and to meet the 
rack, the faggot, and the cross, in the lively hope, the supporting 
assurance, of being approved by their Maker, and receiving 
from his hand a crown of immortal glory. In faith, and its ef- 
fects, all real goodness of character in the race of man, all that 
is pleasing in the sight of God, has from that time, nay, from the 
beginning of the world to the present hour, been found. Nor is 
there any other entrance upon a life of virtue, nor any other found 
dation of persevering in real excellence. | 

In this all-important particular the Scriptures ditty infaitely 
from the efforts of philosophy. Philosophy never madea single 
man really virtuous, or really amiable in the sight of God. Cice- 
vo, who was himself one of the greatest and. most learned of the 
heathen philosophers, declares, in an unqualified manner, that 
they, so far as he knew, had never, even in a single instance, re- 
formed either themselves or their disciples. Those, who are ex- 
iensively acquainted with modern infidels, perfectly know, that 
their principles have been equally unproductive of any eae of 
a virtuous character. 

But the Scriptures, in the hands of the Spirit of eds hand in 
an endless multitude of instances, effectuated this glorious refor- 
mationsof man. Long before the Canon was begun by Moses, 
a vast number of the human. race by embracing the doctrines and 
precepts, now published in the Scriptures, and then communicat- 
ed by occasional Revelations, became the subjects of holiness, 
and the heirs-of endless life. In all these. through every age, 
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and every country, the same faith was the sole source ofall their 
excellent and honourable conduct towards God, and towards 
mankind. By faith, says St. Paul, Abel offered a more acceptable 
sacrifice than Cain. By forth Enoch was translated, that he should 
not see death. By faith Noah, moved with fear, prepared an ark. 
By faith Abraham, being called of God to go out into a place, which 
he should after receive as an imheritance, went out, not knowing 
_ whither he went. This is the testimony of God himself concern- 
ing these worthies; and they in this respect are representatives 
of all the good men, whom the world has ever seen. Their faith 
was the faith of all such men; and all the virtuous: conduct of 
such men Apnene from the same source, whence theirs was de- 
rived. | 
3dly. From these things it is evident, tha no religion, dso 
Christianity, 1s of any value. 

The end of ail doctrines and systems, sel sind to be use- 
~ ful, is no other, 'than to make men virtuous... This end Christiani- 
ty accomplishes; but it has been accomplished by noreligion be- 
side.. While the religion of the Old Testament continued to be 
the only religion, established by God; it was in substance, and, 
as understood by the saints of that period, the same with the re- 
ligion of the New. The chief difference was, that they believed 
in a Messiah, then future ; and Christians believe in a Messiah, 
who has actually pela To them the Gospel was preached, 
as well as to Abraham ; and they all beleved in the Lord, who ap- 
peared unto Abraham ; wad it was-caunted to them for righteousness. 
With Abraham, they pina! to see the day of Christ afar off, and 
saw it, and were glad. With Job, they knew, that their Redeemer 
lived, and that he would standat the latter day upon the earth: and 
that, though, after their skin, worms would destroy their bodies, yet 
in their flesh they should see God. 

But there is not the least reason to believe, that any other reli- 
gion has contributed, at all, to make men virtuous. Some truths 
have been found in every religion ; but they have universally so 
abounded in falsehoods, and those falsehoods have been so abso- 
lutely believed, and obeyed, that no moral good appears to have 
been produced by them. On the contrary, they have warrant- 
ed, and effectuated, evils, which cannot be measured ; sins with- 
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out bounds, and miseries without number. Those, who beliey- 
ed them most sincerely, and obeyed them with the greatest zeal, 
were among the most profligate of their votaries. 

Athly. It is evident from this discourse of St. James, that the 
religious character of all men 1s to be estimated by their works. 

Shew me thy faith without thy works; that is,¢f thou canst ; and 
Twill shew thee my faith by my works. A faith without works is 
nothing in the Christian scheme ; and can be shown neither to 
ourselves nor to others. Let us, then, be just to ourselves, and 
try ourselves as God will try us hereafter. Let us place no con- 
fidence; no hope, in a faith, which is without works ; nor ever 
dream, that it is the faith of the Gospel. By our fruits, he who 
searcheth the hearts, and trieth the reins, has declared, our character's 
aretobeknown. By this great rule of decision, then, ought every 
one to examine himself. Jf our faith worketh by love; if it hath 
its fruit unto holiness ; its end will be everlasting life: if not; it 
will only become the way to hell, going down to the chambers of 
death. (In what a dreadful manner'will the speculative believer 
be disappointed, to find that the foundation, on which he built, 
was nothing but sand? and how will he feel, when he sees that 
building swept away by the final tempest? How will it embitter 
even perdition itself, to have been in this world secure of eter- 
nal life, to have gone to the grave with peace and hope, believ- 
» ing ourselves to be true disciples of Christ, children of the cove- 
nant and heirs of a blessed immortality ; and:to be first awaken- 
ed out of this pleasing, flattering, delusive dream by the condemn- 
ing voice of the Judge? Oh that we were wise ; that we under- 
stood these things ; that we would consider our latter end ! 


eR OM 


SERMON LXIX.. 


JUSTIFICATION. 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH 
DOES NOT LESSEN THE 


OBLIGATIONS, OR THE MOTIVES, TO OBEDIENCE. : 


RomANs ili. 31. 


Do we then make void the law through faith? God forbid : yea, 
Th; we establish the law. eee: oe aed 


Iw a series of discourses, I have endeavoured to explain and 
prove the doctrine of Justification by faith without works. + 
Beside the direct opposition made to this doctrine, it has been 
opposed on account of its apprehended consequences, particular- 
ly, on account of this important consequence; that it renders the 
Law of God useless, as a rule of obedience. This objection St. 
Paul foresaw, and thought proper to anticipate, in this passage _ 
of Scripture: Do we then make void the law through faith ? 
God forbid: yea, we establish the law. As if he had said, From 
the doctrine of justification by faith without works, which I have 
here asserted to be the true doctrine of the Gospel, I foresee it 
will be objected, that I render the law of God, as a rule of obe- 
dience, useless. This, however, is so far from being true, that 
ihe doctrine which I have taught, in reality establishes the law. 
So peremptory a declaration of the Apostle might, one would: 
think, have been amply sufficient to silence the objectors ; and 
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to have persuaded them, that this opinion of theirs was. totally 
unfounded, and precluded the necessity of any future effort to es- 
tablish the doctrine.” The fact, however, has been otherwise. 
The objection has been maintained ever since the Apostle wrote. 
Even at the present time, it is a favourite and popular objection 
in the mouths of multitudes; and is alleged with triumphant 

confidence, in defiance, as | apprehend, of both reason and re- 
velation. | ! ) 

It is remarkable, that the daeeyieis relent hike t in the objection, 
has been strenuously holden by men of totally opposite princi- 
ples: those who assert, and those who deny, justification by 
faith. The former class are called dntinomians ; the latter Ar- 
minians ; with whom are united, in this particular, Arians, Soci- 
nians, Pelagians, and many others. It ought, however, to be 
observed, that 4rminius himself, and many of his followers, have 
agreed in admitting without hesitation the doctrine of justification 
by faith. 

As the scheme, opposed in the text, has been adopted by 
these two opposite classes of men; so it has been adopted with pre- 
cisely contrary views. The former admit the doctrine that the 
law is made void by faith, as true; and yet hold, that we are jus- 
tified by faith. Of course, they consider it as a part of the de- 
sign of God to make the law void; and hold themselves to be 
under no obligations to obey its precepts. In their view, the 
fact, that the doctrine of justification by faith makes void the law, 
is so far from being an objection to it, that it is an original part 
of the Evangelical system; a thing, in itself proper, right, and 
good. The latter class bring this consequence as a direct, and 
formidable, objection against the doctrine of justification by faith, 
from which, they suppose, the consequence certainly, and neces- 
sarily, flows. Were they right in this supposition, I cannot, I 
confess, answer the objection ; nor should | know how, consis- 
tently with the Scriptures, to admit any doctrine, which renders 
the law of God useless, or in the least degree impairs its authority. 

These two different modes of considering this subject demand 
different answers. These I shall give under the following 
scheme: viz. that the doctrine of justification by faith lessens not 
im any degree, but establishes in the most. effectual manner, 
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J. The Obligations, and, 

II. The Motives, to Obedience. 

Under the first of these heads, I shall direct my arguments 
against the Antinomian, and, under the second, ical the Armi- 
nian scheme concerning this subject. . 

I. This doctrine does not lessen, but establishes, the Obtigatons, 
which mankind are under, to obey the law of God. 

In proof of this position, I observe, 

ist. The law is a transcript of the Divine character. 

By this I intend, that to love God with all the heart, and our 
neighbour as ourselves, is to love God, and our neighbour, in the 
very manner in which He loves both: that is, so far as creatures 
are capable of resembling their Creator. In other words, it is 
to be perfectly benevolent. Beloved, says the Apostle John, let us 
love one another: for love is of God: and every one that loveth is 
born of God, and knoweih God. He that loveth not knoweth not 
God: for God is love. In this passage St. John refers, as he 
does also in the 12th and 13th verses of the first chapter of his 
Gospel, to two observations of Christ: Except a man’ be born 
of water, and of the Spirit, he cannot enter into the Kingdom of 
God: and this is life eternal ; that they might know thee, the only 
true God, and Jesus Christ, whom thou hast sent. Every one that 
loveth, he here informs us, is thus born of God, and knows God, in 
such a sense, as is life eternal. On the other hand, he further 
— declares, that he who loveth not knows not God, in this sense. 
Hence it is plain, that he, who is not the subject of this love, is 
not a child of God, nor an heir of eternal life. Of course, he is 
not the subject of justification, nor of the faith, to which it is an- 
nexed. Finally, St. John asserts, that God is love; or that love 
is his whole moral character, and essence. He, therefore, who 
is not the subject of this love, is not like God; has not the same 
moral character; or, in other words, is not venewdee: — ng 
image of God. 

Again, the Apostle observes, in the 16th verse, He who dwell- 
eth, or continueth, in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him. “Of 
course, he who does not dwell, or continue, in love, does not peel 
in God, nor God in him. ' 

But love is the fulfilling of the law. ‘To fulfil the law, then, is 
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to be born of God, to know God, to dwell. in God, and to have God 
dwell in us. Not to fulfil the law is of course, to be destitute of 
all these characteristics, and blessings. . Thus the law expresses 
to us, and requires in us, the very same moral character, which 
is the essence, and glory, of God. That such a.law should cease 
from any part of its obligatory force is plainly impossible. 

Qdly.. The lawis.a perfect rule of righteousness. : 

{t is perfect, as it requires nothing but righteousness. To love 
God with all the heart, and our neighbour as ourselves, can never 
be in any degree, or manner, wrong. This will not be disputed. 

It is perfect, as it requires all possible acts of righteousness. 
However high, however low, any moral being is, the law of God 
reaches, and controls,’all his possible moral conduct. Angels on 
the one hand, and little children on the other, can do. nothing 
which is good, which at the same time is not required by this 
boundless rule of rectitude. 

It is perfect, as it prohibits every thing sinful ; that is, every 
thing of the nature of moral evil. Sin, says the Apostle, is a 
transgression of the law. In this declaration is involved not only 
that every transgression of the law is sin, but that the command- 
ment is so exceedingly broad, as to prohibit every thing, which is 
of the nature of moral evil. But we need no testimonies on this 
subject. A little consideration will make it evident, that to Jove 
God with all the heart, and our neighbour as ourselves, is necessa- 
rily incompatible with the existence of sin in the heart, or life, of 
him, in whom this love is found ; and that, as love worketh no ill 
to his neighbour, so it works no ill towards God. 

if, then, we are released by the doctrine of justification by faith 
from our obligations to obey the law, we are released from our 
obligations to conform. to a perfect rule of righteousness ; to a 
law, a commandment, which is absolutely holy, just, and good. 
Can God be supposed to consent to this release? Can it be ra- 
tionally wished by man? Must it not be regarded as a dreadful 
calamity by every goodman? To what would it amount? To 
nothing more, nor less, than being released from all obligations to 
be virtuous. 

3dly. This doctrine is completely disproved by Christ. 

He denied it-to he any part of the end of his mission.. Think 
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not, that, Lam come to destroy the law, or the prophets. . Lam noi 
come to destroy, but to fulfil. That there may be no doubt con- 
cerning the connection between the phrase, the law.and the pro- 
phets, and the object here in view, let it be observed, that Christ, 
having recited the two great commands which I have mentioned, 
says, On these two hang all the law and the prophets. If, then, he 
came not to destroy the law, and the prophets, but to fulfil them, 
it was certainly no part of the end of his mission to destroy, in 
any degree, the two commands, on which they, are entirely sus- 
pended. He has declared the thing to be impossible. ..Sooner, 
saith he, shall heaven and earth pass away, than.one jot, or one tit~ 
tle, of the law shall pass, until all be fulfilled... This. is no.other 
than a declaration, that. God will sooner annihilate. the whole 
creation, than consent to give up his law. Nor is this doctrine 
at all unbecoming the Divine character. To create new heavens 
and a new earth is a thing easy to him, and can be accomplished 
by acommand. But were he to give up his law in any instance, 
and with respect to any being, he must recede from governing 
the Universe by:a perfect rule, and in a perfect manner. . This 
would be to deny himself: for it would be no other than declar-: 
ing by a most solemn act, that he was willing, that the Universe 
should no longer be governed by a perfect rule; and that he 
would, henceforth, either not govern it at all, or govern it, by an 
imperfectrule. The injury thus done to his character would be 
infinite ; nor can any bounds be set to the mischiefs, which in 
such.a case would accrue to the Universe. 
Athly.. This doctrine is every where denied by Ste Paul. 
In the 6th chapter of the Epistle to the Romans, St. Paul de- 
clares, that Christians are not under law, but under grace. The 
Antinomians, totally mistaking the meaning of this. declaration, 
have supposed, that Christians are not under the law, as a rule 
of obedience ; whereas the Apostle meant only, that they are not 
under the law, as .a sentence of condemnation. In the very next 
verse he says, What then? shall wé sin, because we are, not under 
the law, but under grace? God forbid... But not to obey the law 
istosin. Again, in the 1st verse of the same chapter, he asks. 
What shall we say then? shall we continue in sin, that grace may 
abound ? God forbid. How shall we that are dead to sin live any long- 
ev therein? Let not sin, therefore, reign in your mortal body. “Of 
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himself, he says, I delight inthe law of God after the inwardman ; 
and with the mind I myself serve the law of God. He also declares 
it to be the great end, for which God sent his own Son in the like- 

ness of sinful flesh and as a sin-offering, to condemn sin in the flesh, 
that the righteousness of the law might be fulfilled m Chris- 
tians, who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit. If, then, 
Christians do not fulfil the righteousness of the law, that is, obey 
it, this great end of Christ’s mediation must be frustrated. The 
same Apostle declares, that Circumcision is nothing, and uncir- 
cumcision is nothing ; but keeping the commandments of God; and 
that circumcision is nothing, and uncircumcision is nothing } but 
faith which worketh by love ; and that circumcision is nothing, and 
uncircumcision ts nothing ; but a new creature. From these three 
passages it is evident, among other things, that he, who keepeth 
the commandments of God, is the same person, in all instances, 
with him, who is possessed of the faith, which worketh by love and 
who is a new creature. So far, then, is faith from making void 
the law, that it is exhibited by the Apostle as the very spirit, 

with which its commandments are kept, and which thus becomes 
the means of establishing the law. 

Finally, the same Apostle says, Without stoi. no man shall 
see the Lord. Holiness, every person at all acquainted with the 
Scriptures knows, is nothing but obedience to thelaw. Without 
this obedience, then, a person, who is the subject of faith, and of 
consequent justification, if we were to suppose such a case, would 
never see the Lord. These passages, which i have selected with- 
out any labour, are ample proof of the falsity of this doctrine. 
Without any labour also, many more might be easily added, which 
are equally explicit, and unambiguous, from every part of the 
New Testament. The decision of St. James has been heretofore 
recited, as it exists in one’ passage ; but his whole Epistle, and the 
whole united voice of the Scriptures, is against this scheme. In 
truth, I am¢astonished, that it should have elie =. by np 
sober many who has read his Bibles 20 

' Let me ask the .2ntinomian, from which part’ of the law he con- 
siders ‘himselfas released; or whether from the whole. Is he 
released’ from his’ obligation to love God? or to love mankind ? 
or fromrestraining those passions, which; if indulged, will prevent 
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him from loving either? Or is he released from them all? » In 
the former case he is released from being virtuous in part. In 
the latter he is released from all virtue. In otherawords, the doc-. 
trine of justification by faith has become, to him, a license to hate, 
or forget, the God that made him ; to hate, or disregard, his neigh- 
bour; and to give the reins to those: passions, which, thus in- 
dulged, wil! conduct him to absolute profligacy.. 

Il. The doctrine of justification by anny does not destroy or sins 
sen, the Motives to obedience. Pa tet 

Those, with whom we have isle hetianiiads it will be: re- 
membéred, hold the doctrine of justification by faith ; and admit 
this objection in its full force ; while they believe that, instead of 
lessening the evidence of the doctrine, the objection, as» well 
as the doctrine, is an original part of the Evangelical system. 
Those, with whom we are now to contend, on the contrary, deny 
the doctrine of justification by faith ; and allege this objection, as 
primary evidence of its falsehood.» The argumentation, ‘there- 
fore, must now take a different course from that, which hasbeen. 
already adopted; and, in most respects, proceed on different 
principles... The chief design, hitherto, has been, to take the 
doctrine of justification by faith as granted ; because it isin fact 
granted, by our antagonists ; and, with this admission, to show, 
that the law remains in full force, as an obligatory rule: of obe-: 
dience. The design will now -be to show, that the ‘objection 
against the doctrine, that it lessens the Motives to obedience, is des- 
titute of validity; because it is destitute of truth. . For this: sani 
pose, I observe,, 

Ist. That the obedience, eihiak pradiiies the acistesice o fait as 
destitute of any virtuous character. erat Res 

Without faith it is impossible to please Goda The wail acts 
of conformity to the law of God are frequently called by the name 
of obedience; and for this:reason only have I given them that 
name. But, in my own view, the Gospel considers them as ut-. 
terly undeserving of such a.title. They are, there, always exhi- 
bited as proceeding from an evil heart of unbelief ; and. we are 
decisively taught, that out of the evil treasure _ such a heart evil 
thangs only proceed. is ‘ vei ' 

It is undoubtedly our duty to ro hold - on anil i life, nen a 
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gross sin to be negligent of this duty. But it cannot be pre- 
tended, that the mere pursuit of this good, without any relish for 
its moral nature, and without any voluntary conformity to the 
will of God concerning it, is virtuous. In this case, it is pursued 
with the same spirit, and the same views, with which we labour 
to obtain property, office; or reputation ; and the mind is no less 
selfish in the one case, than in the other. Noman is more scru- 
pulous, or more exact, in external religious observances, than 
the superstitious man. Yet no other person, beside himself, 
dreams, that his observances are virtuous. The Pharisees with, 
great care tithed mint, anise, and cummin ; and this they did with 
an intention to procure immortal life by what they esteemed obe- 
dience.' For the same end they washed their hands, cups, pots, 
and other vessels ; made long prayers; gave alms ; fasted often ; 
and did many other things of an external nature with great care, 
and exactness.’ So exact, so scrupulous, were they in their out- 
ward religious conduct, that they were highly respected by the 
people at large; as good men. Still, they are pronounced by our 
Lord to be a generation of Vipers, and children of hell. All their 
external offices of religion, then, though directed, generally at 
least, to the attainment of eternal life, and performed with a 
strong expectation of securing it to themselves, were utterly des- 
titute of virtue; and failed, ee of ee them accep- 
table to God. ie 

~The young man, who came to Christ to know what good thing 
he should do to inherit eternal life, appears, in his original cha- 
racter, to have been more than usually amiable: for Jesus, be- 
holding him, loved him. —'The account, which he gave of his own 
external obedience, appears to me to have been sincerely given. 
There is: good reason to believe, that he really, and with uncom- 
mon care, had; in the external sense, obeyed the commands of 
the ‘decalogue. Still, he lacked one thing ; and that was the one 
thing needful ; viz. real, or evangelical, virtue.” — ; 

From these examples, thus considered, it is evident, that men 
may proceed far, (it is difficult to say how far,) in external obe- 
dience;and yet be destitute of the evangelical character, and of 
every recommendation to God. Hence it cannot but be seen, 
that external’ religious observances, existing in the highest de- 
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gree, and performed, primarily, for the purpose of obtaining eter- 
nal life, are not in themselves, nor for this reason, virtuous, nor 
recommendations to the Divine favour. If, then, the doctrine of 
justification by faith should in fact lessen the motives to this kind 
of obedience, as performed merely with these views, it cannot, 
therefore, with any truth be said to make void the law; or to les: 
sen the motives to evangelical obedience. : 

The dictates of reason perfectly accord with those of the esd 
tures concerning this subject. That service, which is emphatically 
called mercenary, or which, in other words, is performed solely: 
for the sake of a personal reward, is never considered by man- 
kind as being virtuous, however exactly performed. Hence the 
very term mercenary, though originally indicating nothing immo- 
ral, has, in the most common use, acquired a bad signification ; 
and is customarily used, and regarded, as a term of reproach. 
Voluntary service, only, in which good-will is exercised about 
the employment, and towards the object, which it respects, is ac 
knowledged by mankind to be virtuous. Those, who love'us, 
merely because we love them, and who do good tous, merely because 
we do good to them, are considered by common sense, ‘as well as 
by Christ, as no better than publicans and sinners.’ They may 
be, they usually are, convenient to us; and we may love them 
with the same spirit, with which they love us; but it is impossi- 
ble for us rationally to esteem them virtuous in this conduct. © 

Qdly. The Obligations of the Law are not lessened by this doc-. 
trine; and therefore, the Motives to obedience, derived 1 sa 
source, continue the same. A ADDN 

The nature of the law, its rewards and penalties, and the cha-- 
racter and authority of the Lawgiver, the relations which we sus-" 
tain towards him, as creatures, and as subjects of law, are certain-. 
ly in no respect changed by the scheme of Evangelical justifica-. 
tion. If there is a hint of this nature contained in the Gospel, I 
have never been able to find it.. Until such a hint shall be _ 
duced, I shall take it for granted, that there is‘none. » 

I know of nothing, of this nature, which can be alleged, even 
with plausibility, unless it is this 5 ; that the believer, being justified 
hy faith, and having his title to justification secured, from the com-' 
mencement of faith in his mnd; the penalty of the low becomes, 
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to him, a nullity. As I suppose this to be the chief thing, aimed 
at by those, who make the objection under consideration ; and 
that, in which the real difficulty is. sepa & to lie; I shall exa- 
mine it with some degree of attention. ? 
“Ast. The penalty of the law emists as truly aasiaal Ate Christian, 
as against the sinner ; although in a different sense. cK 
The law denounces its penalty against every soul of man. “that 
doeth evil. Without holiness no man shall see the Lord. . 
But it will be said, that those, who hold the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by faith, hold, also, that of the final perseverance of the 
saints ; and, by consequence deny, that the penalty of the law 
will ever be executed on any of those, who become the subjects 
of faith. As this is fairly said, because it is said with truth; par- 
ticularly, so far.as 1 am concerned ; I feel myself bound to give 
it a-fair consideration. 
Let it be observed then, that the accusitg) which those, who 
are the subjects of faith, possess of eternal life, is not, in my 
view, connected with the first act of faith, in this manner; that 
they are the subjects of this single act of faith, and will afterwards 
be the subjects of habitual and charagteristical disobedience ;. but 
in this manner; that, having once exercised faith, they will con-- 
tinue, thenceforth, to practise an habitual and characteristical obe- 
dience ;to-the end of life. Ifa man abide not in me, saith our 
Saviour, he is cast forth as a branch, and 1s withered ; and men’ 
gather them, and east them inio the fire ; and they are burned. If 
ye keep. my commandments, ye shall abide in my love; even as I 
' have kept my Father’s commandments, and abide in his love. He 
that endureth to. the end, the same shall be saved. For we are 
made partakers of Christ, if we hold the beginning of our Confi- 
dence steadfast unto the end. In every one of these passages, 
the, doctrine, which I have specified, is declared in. terms, so 
plain.and, unequivocal, as. to needno comment. I shall only add 
one more, although multitudes might be easily added. But Ikeep 
under my body, and bring it into subjection; lest. that by any 
means, when I have preached to others, 1 myself should be a. cast- 
away... If St..Paul, whose words these are, felt himself, in any 
manner; exposed..to be finally cast away, and. considered it as 
absolutely necessary to make these efforts, in order to avoid this 
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dreadful evii; and the Spirit of Truth dictated to him, this. doc- 
trine, and this conduct; nothing can be necessary to prove that 
all other Christians are, at least in an equal degree, exposed to 
the same evil; and need the same means, to insure their. escape. 
The perseverance of Christians is, in my own view, complete- 
ly secured by the promise of God ; but it is not secured by. any 
compulsory, or coercive, act of almighty power. It is accom- 
plished by means, and motives, employed for this purpose, and 
rendered effectual by their own efforts, and the sanctifying energy 
of the Divine Spirit. If they were not to act; means would be 
furnished, and motives addressed to them, in vain. If they were 
not aided by the energy of the Divine Spirit ; their efforts tion 
be ineffectual. wii 
The providence, word, and ordinances, of God, are danse 
means. Among the motives, addressed to them for this purpose, 
are the promises of the Gospel, and the threatenings of the law; 
by which I intend every thing, contained in the word of God, 
calculated either to encourage, or to alarm.- The promises. as- 
sure the Christian, that he shall persevere ; but they do not as- 
sure him of this blessing, on the supposition, that he ceases to 
obey, and yields himself again @ servant to corruption. © On the 
contrary, they make it secure to him, conditionally, in this sense ; 
that he never turns back, and refuses, or neglects, to walk any 
more with Christ: that, on the contrary, he yields himself a liv- 
ing sacrifice to God, and thenceforth walks in newness of life ; 
not perfectly, but habitually, and perseveringly, unto the end. 
At the same time, they give him certain assurance, that by the 
grace of God he will be enabled thus to persevere. The threat- 
enings, on the other hand, continually hold out to him the most 
awful denunciations against apostasy ; the most solemn alarms 
concerning sloth, worldliness, and backsliding; and. the most 
terrifying assurance, that, if he does not endure in his duty. unto 
the end, in the manner specified, he cannot be saved... Thus, 
while the event is made certain on the one hand, the means are 
made indispensable to it on the other. A well known passage of 
Scripture will sufficiently illustrate this position. . The Angel of 
the Lord assured Paul, that no one of his companions in the ship 
should perish. Yet Paul, afterwards, declared to the Centurion. 
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and to the soldiers, that except the seamen abode in the ship, they 
ould not be saved. In this part of the subject, thus explained, 
it will, I think, be impossible to find any thing, which lessens, in 
the view of a Christian, his motives to obedience. | 

In the mean time, it is to be remembered, the Christian is very 
rarely assured of his own salvation, because he is very rarely 
assured, that he is a Christian. Did he know, from the com- 
mencement of his Christianity, that he was certainly a Christian ; 
I freely confess, that, in my own view, he would, in ordinary 
cases, be in no small danger of the evils, intended in this objec- 
tion. In the infant state of Christianity in the mind, there is 
‘usually so little religious knowledge, so little strength of affection, 
so infirm a state of virtuous habits, and consequently so little sta- 
bility of religious character; while there is also so much remain- 
ing sin, so rivetted a predominance of evil habits, and so imper- 
fect a prevalence of Divine grace over them; that this interest- 
ing discovery might, in my own view, prove, in no small degree, 
detrimental to him, by producing in his mind a dangerous quiet, 
and a mischievous, if nota fatal, security. 

Such, however, is not the fact. ‘The state of the Christian, 
either by the nature of things, or by the Divine constitution, ov 
by both, is such, that in ordinary cases, though I acknowledge 
not always, the evidence, which he possesses of being a Chris- 
tian, is ina good measure proportioned to the degree of his Chris- 
tianity. When religion is feeble in the mind; when it is inter- 
rupted; when it is intruded upon by passion, appetite, tempta- 
tion, care, error, or perplexity ; its proofs become of course few, 
scattered, dim, and doubtful; and not unfrequently disappear. 
In the contrary circumstances, luminous seasons are enjoyed ; 
evidences of grace multiply; and the soul is refreshed with al- 
ternations of hope, and peace, and joy. In his ordinary state, 
the utmost,.of which the Christian can boast, if I may rely upon 
the testimony of such Christians, as I have conversed with, is a 
prevailing hope, or a comfortable persuasion, that he is a disci- 
ple of Christ. In this situation, the hope, which he enjoys, al- 
lures, and encourages, him to obedience; while it also prevents 
him from despondency. Numerous fears at the same time inter- 
vene, alarm him concerning the uncertainty of his condition, and 
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compel him to new and more vigorous exertions for the perform- 
ance of his duty. Thus he is preserved alike from the dangers 
of both despondency and security ; and is kept, so far as sucha 
being can be supposed to be kept, in a progressive and improv- 
ing course of obedience. His path is like the shining light, which, 
however dim and ~— still shines more and more unto the’ pte 
fect day. | 1 VER 

Whenever a Christian becomes possessed of the faith, or vibe 

of assurance; he is also so far advanced in virtue, that he is pre- 
pared to feel the influence of virtuous motives; to realize the 
glory and excellency of his Creator and Redeemer ; ‘the loveli- 
ness of virtuous affections and conduct, and the hatefulness of 
sin; sufficiently to need little assistance from the influence of 
fear. Perfect love casteth out fear; and, in this state, a moral 
being is perfectly safe, without the aid of fear ; perfectly inclined 
to dohis duty; and perfectly guarded against the danger of back, 
sliding. The assured Christian approximates towards this state ; 
and is proportionally safe from the moral dangers of the peeein 
life. ; 
In the like manner, the inhabitants of heaven are unalterably 
assured of their eternal perseverance in obedience; and in the 
same general manner are enabled to persevere. They love God 
too intensely, they delight too absolutely in virtuous conduct, 
they hate sin too cordially, and are too efficaciously influenced 
by the Spirit of grace, ever to forsake holiness, and relapse into 
sin. The assured Christian is chiefly kept alive in his obedience, 
in the same manner; and differs from them, abe 0 ‘in’ — 
degree of his renee 

3dly. The scheme of justification by faith in Christ furnishes “or 
peculiar, and very powerful motives to obedience. 

This position will not be questioned. The whole purpose, 
for which man is redeemed, is, so far as himself is concerned, 
that he should walk in newness of life ; or that he should obey, 
anew, the law of God. ‘To this great end he is now urged by 
motives, of which the law knew nothing. God, unasked and un- 
desired, has sent his Son into the world, toredeem him. That 
glorious person became incarnate, lived, died, rose again, and 
ascended to heaven, where he reigns, and intercedes, to accem- 
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plish his salvation. The Spirit of grace has sanctified him ; the Fa- 
ther of all mercies has forgiven his sins. He has. become a child 
of mercy ; an heir of the Divine fayour ; a member of the family, 
which is named after Christ ; has his name written in the Lamb’s 
book of hfe ; and is entitled to a glorious immortality. When he re- 
members. what he was, and to what he was doomed; considers 
what he now is, and to what he is destined ; and realizes these 
wonderful efforts, by which the infinitely happy change, made 
both in his character, and in his destiny, is accomplished; he 
cannot, as, a Christian ; the subject of an ingenuous, virtuous, 
and a grateful disposition; fail to feel, that motives wholly new, 
entirely peculiar, and wonderfully great, demand of him the most 
constant and exact obedience to the law of God. In this great 
particular the law, instead of being made void, is, according to 
the language of the Apostle, established by the scheme of justifi- 
cation by faith. 

4thly. The Faith afi the Christian is the real sourceof Boangel 
cal Obedience: : 

The truth of this assertion has been dlready mainte prov- 
ed; and can never be rationally questioned, while the 11th chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Hebrews remains a part of the Word of 
God. There it is shown, that faith is the direct source of obe- 
dience in all its forms, and all its degrees; of great attainments 
in Christian excellence, and of all attainments of this nature; of 
working righteousness, and inheriting promises ; of pleasing God, 
and securing a title to the heavenly country: It is exhibited as 
the energy, by which we vigorously act in the service of God, pa- 
tiently submit, and firmly endure. It is exhibited as the victory, 
by which we overcome the world ; and the shield, with which we be- 
come able to quench all the fiery darts of the adversary. 

Faith, then, is the spirit, the disposition, with which the Chris- 
tian feels, and without which he cannot feel, the various ‘motives 
to obedience, furnished by the law of God; motives presented by 
the excellence of the law itself, and of to government founded 
on it, the greatness of its sanction, and the glory of its Author. 
In an eminent degree, also, is it the spirit, which feels the pecu- 
liar motives, presented by the evangelical scheme of justification, 
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and mentioned under the last head. These, it hardly needs to 
be observed, can be realized by no other disposition. The mind, 
under the expectation of meriting justification, either wholly or 
partially, by its own righteousness, proportionally recedes from 
just and affecting views of the excellency of Christ’s righteous- 
ness, and its infinite importance to itself. Its sense of indebted- 
ness, and its motives to gratitude, are proportionally lessened ; 
and in the same proportion are diminished its inducements to 
obey, and its actual obedience. In this all-important sense, 80 
faith is the only real establishment of the law. 

5thly. Those who have holden this doctrine have been the most 
exact, and exemplary, observers of the law. 

If this be admitted, it must be allowed to put the cial out 
of debate: for it cannot be denied, that the scheme of those, who 
obey the law most faithfully in their lives, is the scheme, which 
most influences, and ensures, obedience. It is my business, then, 
to prove this position. For this purpose I refer you generally to 
those discourses, in which I impeached the doctrine, and the con- 
duct, of the Unitarians, and to the letters of Dr. Fuller on the 
moral tendency of the Calvinistic and Socinian systems. | Your 
attention, at the present time, is requested, particularly, to the 
following arguments; which I shall only state, and leave to your 
consideration. 

Ist. Their antagonists have extensively acknowledged this post- 
tion to be true. The confession of an adversary, in a practical 
case, may be usually assumed as decisive evidence. 

2dly. Those, who have held this doctrine, have by the same ad- 
versartes been censured, despised, and ridiculed, as being unneces- 
sarily exact, and rigidly scrupulous in their observance of the duties 
of a religious life: While their adversaries have styled themselves, 
by way of distinction, liberal and rational Christians. This could 
not have existed, had not these people, thus censured, been real- 
ly exact, so far as the human eye could judge, in obeying the 
commands of God. ! 

3dly. The sermons of Ministers, holding this doctrine, have, with 
scarcely any exception, urged a stricter morality on their hearers, 
than those of ther adversaries. This any man may know, who 
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will read both, even to.a moderate extent. But this could not 
have taken place, had not the doctrine itself been peculiarly fa- 
vourable to obedience. 

Athly. Those, who have holden this doctrine, have much more 
generally, and punctiliously frequented the house of God, and observ- 
ed the duties of the Sabbath, than their adversaries. This fact is 
acknowledged by both parties; and therefore cannot be mis- 
taken. | , 

Sthly. Those, who have holden this doctrine, have among Protes- 
tants, been almost the only persons, who have originated, supported, 
and executed, missions, for the purpose of slap? the Gospel 
among mankind. 

- This fact cannot be questioned. I shall faive you to judge of 
the evidence, which it contains; and shall only observe, that 
the Papists have, indeed, prosecuted missions with great zeal ; 
but that any one, who will read the histories of them, will readi- 
ly discern the end of their efforts to have been the extension of 
power, and the accumulation of wealth; not the diffusion of re- 
ligion. 

6thly. The Papists have very generally holden the doctrine of 
justification by works; while the reformers, almost to a man, hold 
that of justification by faith. The comparative morality of these 


two classes of men cannot, here, need any illustration. 
¢é 
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